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IV. Bengali Barbers. 
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VI. The Exfimination System. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PllESS. 

“ The last Number of the Calcutta Review is a decidedly good 
one, and worthy of the former reputation of that periodical. Tho 
Articles are not very light ... but they have all, evidently, been 
written by men of Indian experience, qualified to instruct (hose 
they write for on subjects connected with this country,^’— FIkv- 
nixj July 29. 

The last Number of the Calcutta Rei'iew^ though deficient in 
lighter articles of general interest. Is on the whole a very good 
number, and we are glad to see that this jjublication, the only 
one in which the non-professional writers in India find a place 
for expressing their ideas, continues to be supported by an ahlo 
staff August 6. 

‘*The last Number of the Calcutta Review^ which has just been 
received here, contains a good deal of solid, substantial, whole¬ 
some, nourishing food for the intellect, mingled, however, with 
some viands which we have found not very easy of digestion. ”-7- 
M^ras Athenccumj Avgust 2. 

The Calcutta Review No. LXIV. contains a large amount of 
most readable matter .”—The Bombay Standards September 2. 
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In consequence of the late fearful calamities caused By the 
Luha, and the severe ordeal to which all Aesumnee 0:$oes coniiec^i^ 
tltat (Jountry have, thereby, been subjected, the Directors of thC 
consider that a brM account of its late ]|^‘0cee4i^gs, 
ly satisfactory positioa (that pt^eai bavm|| ib) streugtA 
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ty)^ will not bo Tinintorotitiug to tho^ who may have some connection eitlicr 
lUreot or indirect witia this office. 

To all persww who are likely to be interested in contracts <rf Life Asssur- 
aace personally} or throngU others, the present communication, it is hoped, 
mity be \tscful as showing that the Universal is not only based on boond 
AS TO ITS rails, and possesses a laboe Invested Capital, but 
offers all other advantages cohpatible with perfect secdbitt, whicli 
<^hi 4 d be sought for in any Assurance Office by a prudent Assurer, residing 
Mthor in Eualand or lu India. 


Mthor in England or lu India. 

Universal Life Assurance Society was establislied in the early paii 
eg the yeai' ItiSl} for the imiiiose of imparting to llesideats in India, us well 
m to those in British rossessiona elsewhere, the same advantages of Life 
^HlWuraDCO which it furnished to those residing in Great Britain. 

parent Institution being in London, with Establishments at the 
three Presidoncjos of India for granting Policies, the opportunity is afforded 
■cleffbi^ing AASurauoos, iu either Country, as may best suit the cbnvenienoo 
of thb l»srties. 

Thus, while the hohVr of a Policy has the advantage of the extensive 
hjQft^wloage of Indian afloirs possessed by the local Boards in India, and the 
liMihotlt of their vigilant superintendence of the concerns of the Society, ho 
the advantige of participating in the profits of the European as 
ths Indian Biauoli, and of the stability of an English as well as an 
Pioprietary, to guaioutee the due payment of the Claim under such 

r<^. 

Uireeiors of the Universai. appeal with confidence to the,continued 
Ihimpoad; of tho Indian Community. The Univbbsal was the first ofiice to 
lutKidtlW an IHFBOVBd system of Life Assurance into a country where the 
prombklly unceitain tenure of human life appeared imperatively to de- 
Xnaiid tba oreatiou of such an establishment; and during the twenty-four 
yeiM the offwo has tiotiNaoted business in India, the Directors have actually 
om eUaiffis to the Assurors in that country alone, amounting to the enor- 
mO# BOhi of 00 , 44,223 rupees, or ;£ 604 , 420 . 

Oa iiie subjeot of rates for India, the Directors have hitherto refrained 

____J..1 _ ll _ il.-J. Xl._ TT __X .1 



%m fiobOros of tho East India Company i but os such assertions are still 
nut forward} the Directors deem it their duty most explicitly to estate 
the UNltHasAL was the first to obtain that privilege (which it enjoyed 

4 , > 

Jk incBt Isboiious investigation into the rates of this Socie^ has been go- 
htg jtai during the last three years, under the superintendence of two of ^e 
iiit^^fluinant Actuaries iu London. 

iSfCieedjing mUiut^ into , the subject by again tracing out from 
^ flubsequeat ilehor^ ofthbJ 6 ifltIndiaUpmpanylhe 
nit ef each persoih Phuunencing his Ehgund 


HHiiS 


>iiij ' VifcS 


years! experienoe} it has been found that 
net bear any material modifies- 
reo«n% be^i^ilpmtedtdAhe Board, and ishtigh- 
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ly satisfactoiy, inasmuch as it fully confirms the txiiSUn^ 

rates, founded so far back os the year 1834, and shows 

office. 

Lower Rates adopted by other offices more recently established^ 4(4 
TROVEt) by the lato disastrous events in India to bo unrennmerativs, « 
ing now found that, on the recent valuations of such offices, there are 1^0 
PROEiTS WHA-TEVER TO DIVIDE among the Assurers, in reduction of th(!»iir 
premiums. The Universal, instead of entering into a ruinona race of ootiii'* 
petition, has adhered to its steady and pmdent oour8e,and the result 
that, notwithstanding the late fearful occurrences lb India, and the heavy 
claims paid, it has been enabled to declare the same amount of divisible pto** 
fits, in reduction of premiums, as in the two preceding years. Had it hot' 
been for those unlooked-for calamities, those profits Would have bean lR(il 
larger; the actual reduction, however, was one-third from the amoOBt^ 
the Original Premiums paid, and this must bo considerod in the h^est 
degree satisfiictory, Thi.s large return to the Policy-htdders, the 
confidently hope, will not only bo continued, but if the suppCHrt el ifee 

Indian Community is freely accorded, will be materially iuoreas^ 

» 

The result, as now ascertained, fully demonstrates furtiier, that the 
for India published by the Universal represent a fair and et][uitlabl4 4ie|^ 
sure of the risk incurred ; while they giVe both socaiwlty and pecuhiaiy' 
vantages to the Assured. 

In aH iSj^'rations, the fir^t and paramount ohoot is BmiSriidKilM 

on which may depend the ultimate happiness or misery of thousands 
must bo borne in mind that Assurers are not too highly rated fay the 
VERBAL to obtain this, to them, essential qbject, inasmuifil a0,ifthei|H 
subscriptions prove more than-adequate to cover the ^nehd risk% iHiity 
CESS is returned to them (when entitled to participate in prpfitib 
NUALLYj'iN THE SHAPE QE PROFITS, without having to Wait, as in whnr 
for the subsequent periodical return of five years before another V92#4tnjqt 
takes place; an advantage of vital importance in a country 111e0 IbW 
where so many of tho Assured may not outlive such Bubeeqnont peciiep w 
expectation. 

Tho attention of Indian Assurers is particularly called to the advafitaMi 
offered by this Society on their eEtttrn to Iuropb, when, uj^ ginfig 
notice to the office of their arrival, their premiums abb REbtJiGMn W ««« 
English rates (when they fall due after such notwe), bonRBSwiraioWl ffttW 
THE Age when the AsSUBAHOB -was EPPEOTED WITHOU^ 

THEIR STATE OP HEALTH, and witbout ANY MEDICAL BSAMINAJHON 

Policies' taken out in England may be continued in India, or th04|t<MpiKt 
out in India may be continued in Englanc^ and Preminms and Cwxiflflilll# 
be paid in either country, on definite and Suitable ten^ *r 

All further Particulars may be obtained on aiJpKoation to 

Messrs. BRAUDON & Oo.,...... 

Messrs. BAlNBRlDGE & Co.,... 

Mkmsi^ji LEC KIE&Oo, 

, BTESPHENSON, Esq, 

P. W. PLAOi^EsQ 

Calmtta. M: 14 , Strand, \ 

18WX j 
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MEDICAL, INVALID, 

AND 

GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established 1841. 

Empoivered hif Special Act of Parliament. 

Capital £500,000 Sterlinj*;. 

HEAD OFFICES, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON, 

W^ih Agenoiee througlmit the United Kingdouu andinmmeofthc Prin¬ 
cipal Towns an the Continent of Europe, and Branches 
and Agencies throughout India and Ceylon. 

Fob OEANTINO Assubakces on Lives, Endowments and annuities* 

INDIAN BRA'NCH. 


This Imus resumed active operations in all parts of Ifer Majesty’s 

ponuHi&DS in India at ordinaiy rates of premium on approved lives. Life 
Aasuranoe has the following among other advatntages. 

iV It enables Persons by paying a small sum of money i»eriodically, to 
seeure an independence for their families. 

%. It is specially convenient to Officers in the Army and to Professional 
(lien of every description, whoso incomes depend on their lives. 

^ It facilitates transactions for raising money on loan. 

4* It is available to secure the ultimate payment of bad or doubtful 

pnbta. 

V The fultilment of the conditions of Marriage Settlements, 

Ct It enables Partners in Mercuiitilo Firms to provide against loss by 

<{eath of their Co-jjartuers. 

ij!; It reimburses the Purchasers of Life Annuities for the sum invest- 

■' 

A ' In general it affords certain Means of Indemnity against any probable 
okioa or jMCuniary loss to wbich Public Bodies or ludividuals are exposed, 
in the event of the death of others. 


Reference is reguested to this Society's detailed announcements in most 
^ i&t Indian Papers and Serials including the Friend of India, Eng- 
lisl^man, Hwrharu, UtLfimUite, Delhi Gazette, Lahore Chronicle, Bom- 
h^^^mes, Madras Atneneepm and Ceylon Times, Prospectuses sent to 
of ImUa, 

By order. 


P. M. TAIT, 


Secretary. 


Septemher., I85&, 
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CALCUTTA.REVIEW. 

* /, M ^WWV* 

PTIilMBER, 1859. 

Art. I.— 1. Annual Report of the Revenue Survey OpefaHom 
in the North fVest Provinces, the Punjauh and Sindh for Sea- 
S071 1856-57. Calcutta; Military Orphan Press. 

2. Pry Leaves from Central India: — Engineer's Jotnual of Ih<- 
dia and the Colonies: Calcutta. 

3. Professor Oldham's Strictures on the Geology of Central /#?• 
dia. 


Attention has been recently called to the progress of Be** 
venue Survey Operations in the North West X’rovinces, the 
Punjaub and Sindh, by the able Annual Report which Major 
Thuillier has ruruished for the Season 1856 >57. This sttbjecL 
so useful in an economic point of view, may not to the general 
reader prove dry and uninteresting. 

Like the ordnance survey of England, that great national 
undertaking, the topographical survey of India is bastMl on a 
system of accurate triangulation. Those who are aoqttaihl** 
ed with the system of triangulation carried on by the Chfd** 
nance Survey, or with the internal details of work of tl^ 
Southampton 0£Bce, will not be at a loss to^ understand tho 
workings of the system in India. The principal series of 
triangulatiou of the Ordnance Survey, carried on with the 
most rigorous precaution and with the moat perfect 
cal means whidr human ingenuity can devise, is soei^lj ei 
ceptible of any appreciable error. Projected from tbd 
sured base lines on the shores of Lot^h Foyle and ISali 
Plain, the sides of those triangles vary ftom sixty to thirty 
Checked by Azimuths of verification, the ratio of error ne^ 
measured base lines and their computed distance sesrotd 
ceeds two and a half inches for seVen mllfis* IlWi) 

and accuracy are indispensably neoess^iyj wherojffieolj^t 


large triangulation is to form a basis for a 
and subsidiary triangles, 



metrical 

^.parrmsm, 1$S9'. 
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turd ^pographical wart countries is, how¬ 

ever, wid^fi^lfet'ent. 

From the time when the (rfeat Trigonometrical Survey 
was first commenced by Colonel Larabton in 1801, it had for 
its object the acceptance of a basis for topographical survey. 
It is by means of it, to use Colonel Waugh’s expression, tha|^ 
the four initial elements required for commencing a survey are 
obt^ned; viz. 1st, a point of departure, the latitude and longitude 
of which are fixed; 2nd, a linear element or base of ascertained 


length; 3rd, au ijiitlal Azimuth or true direction of the meridian; 
and 4th, tlic height above the sea level. On this basement is 
the; structure of topograidiical survey in India raised. Less 
costly, perhaps, and less minute tl)an the Ordnance Survey, it is 
admirably adapted for the requirements of our Indian Em[)ire. 
In the Ordnance Sur\ cy the method adopted to fiiU in the topo¬ 
graphical detail is by means of subsidiary triangles and chain 
measurement, delineating every physical and artificial feature. 
'This method, admirably adapted whcsic accuracy and minuteness 
itire indispensably necessary, would for our colossal Indian Em- 
;pir^ prove too slow and too costly. 

The Indian Empire embraces au area of a million and a half 
of Square miles. England, Scotland, and Wales, do not exceed 
ijtinety thousand. That system, tlien, of a contoured trigonome¬ 
trical survey, of ^vhich the contouring alone might be estimated 
TO cost 40 Ks.^ per mile, would not satisfy the conditions for 
wbieh a topographical survey in India is necessary; nor would 
it be adapted to the physical nature of the country. Departing, 
theh, from tliat system, the substitution of the plane table has 
boen adopted for topographical survey operations in India. This 
H^atem-hae been found the least inexpensive and felicitous, ital- 
Ibwgr of the greatest rapidity of execution compatible with cor- 
li^BCitoess, and can be entrusted to native agency under Eu- 
' l^peap superintendence. 
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The results for devei^ears arc before the 

oj»eration of the Korth'-We^fc and Punjaub sur^lim’Yr ’ 


Punjaub 



Division ol 
Surveys. 

Area Sur¬ 
veyed. 

Total Cost. 

Average 
rate in’i 
8 ^ 1 '. Mile. 

j 

f (Irant 
j allowed. 

I-. -1-- —■ 1 1 

Bengal ... 

S<ir miles. 
696.'>.«9 

lis. 

1,76,18.3-1-1 

Rs, 

25-4-7 

lis. 

1,87,620-0-0 

Punjaub ... 

12509.76 

1,60,.992-12-0 

12-1.3-.3 

1,57,5160-0 

N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces ... 

.'il(t9..'>7 

1 40,117-9-9 

29-2-n 

1 

l,.)O,O96-0-0 


i,S.'S,S!)3.0-1(1' l!)-12-2( 4,!W,232-e-(jl 9,338-9-2 




Thus at a total cost of lls. 35,23,436 has an area of 1,55,170 
square miles been surveyed. This would give us an eatiinpite 
very mucli higlier than what Col. Waugli reckoned, but wludi:' 
nevertheless by the judicious will be thought very eatisfact<^y,' 
Major Thuillier has, by retrenchments, by the facilities for, feur-, 
’('eying afforded in Bengal by large areas of champaign coiiu^ 
try, and in the Punjaub by large tracts of uninluiblted aiigl 
waste forest lands, succeeded in slievving tbo pretty 
figure of 4,94,781 Rs. as sayings to Government. That ttliid 
method of surveying is the best adopted, and the best trHoh 
under circumstances conld have been adopted, will 
ly in the face of these results be denied. That it must ran|:, 
as one of the greatest works of public utility undertaken 
India, bears the truth of its own impress. It is due to XSw 
Bcntinck that we owe in a great measure the present plan, and 
organization of the work. In 1823, when it was first in 
templation to undertake the work of Indian ^ryeys, aijivd to 
execute an atlas, which, on the scale of 4 jtniiMf ^ the 
should form a complete topopaphical deUimation p£ the 
Major Kennel, startled with the very eiitln^ve area why^^ 
to be brought under survey, sugjfested tho anJHpn>» 

paratively rapid mc^od of conducBi^ atjjb^pkl|dti* 
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cal basis. The latitude and longitude of principal stations were 
to be determined by astronomical observations, and their rela¬ 
tive positions correctly delineated; “ the intervals were to be 
^ filled up” writes Major Rennel by compass bearings, and by 
^time employed as a means of distance (which habit will soon 
' render familiar,) by triangles formed in a coarse way, where the 

* country is favorable by furnishing natural marks, and by lati- 
‘ jtudes and longitudes finally made subsidiary to the observations 

* above contemplated.” Subsequently he seems to have discarded 
this opinion. More judicious, and sacrificing the quantity to 
the quality. Lord William Bentiiick suggested a survey based* 
on an accurate system of triangulation. In his minute on this 
subject ho sketched with some precision the leading principles 
and the system of internal detail, on which an extensive .survey 
should be conducted. Those views were eminently sound, 
practical and statesman-like ; and stand out in strong relief from 
that narrow and iconomical policy which characterissed tire 
Government of Lord Ellenborough on the Ganges Canal ques¬ 
tion. There are some points which must redeem Indian States¬ 
manship from the slur of either unfitness or incapacity. That 
some acts have been characterized by an insouciant style of 
execution, and that the system of protocolling and delay has 
its inevitable evils, cannot be denied. Speedy measures are too 
often intended to dazzle as a coup de theatre, and want of 
mature deliberation in the undertaking of great national works 
of public utility, may too often be attended with consequences 
of very serious and permanent evil. 

The United States of America afford us a recent illustra¬ 
tion, It is incontestable that the cheap American Railway 
has signally proved a failure. Less permanent, and at eom- 
mencement less expensive, than the system adopted in England 
and the Continent, it has been found by a careful and elaborate 
comparison that the cost for working and maintaining Railways 
in America, exceeds the cost for the same amount of mileage in 
England. Thus in nearly every department, wherein perma¬ 
nency, quality, and the future are sacrificed to quantity and the 
pres^jnt, wherever the higher development of skill is undervalu¬ 
ed^ wherever a coup de theatre is intended, disastrous failure 
must be expected. 

. India where the principle source of Revenue springe from 
^||„and where endless disputes and litigations must arise from 
boundaries, a system of survey operations based on the 
prliMiipleof giving pera^nency to established rights, and the pri- 
operations of which are directed conformably to the artifi¬ 
cial’.boundaries of estates previously marked out and roughly^^ 
survived, will pei^ps be found to be better adapted for Indiau 
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rcc^uirements than any other system of which the operations might 
be made conformable with natural boundaries. These Estates, 
Mouzahs, or Mchals are often very extensive. A cluster of them 
arc incorporated in a superior diviKsion, Pergunnah or Tuppah, 
The limits of those are generally bounded by the natural fea* 
tures of the country, a broad river, a narrow mountain torrent, 
or a range of hills: and it is with the boundaries of these Per- 
gunnahs that the principal lines of operation, the main circuits 
of a liovenue Survey, are made to conform. Subsidiary to 
the main circuits are the boundaries of the villages comprized 
jwithiu the circuit. These have to be surveyed subsequent¬ 
ly to the main circuit survey, the angular and linear mea¬ 
surements affording the data for plot, while simple deductions 
oil the system of traverse, give tlj,o arithmetical areas of the 
land surveyed. The survo} is conducted on the traverse sys¬ 
tem, or the system of computation by rectangular co-ordi¬ 
nates, and it is the siiujilicity of this system which enables 
extensive areas to be surveyed with rapidity, and the large 
out-turns of work we have noticed to be annually made. ISo 
well indeed and successfully had this system of periphery 
measurement, to use Major ThuilliePs expression, been found 
to work, thai. in 1837 tiie He venue Board N. W. P. suggested 
the scheme of doubling the establishment, and of obtaining a 
yearly out-turn of 3,000 square miles. The intervals between 
village boundaries arc filled up with sketch surveys executed 
with the prismatic compass, or the plane table, on the plan of 
the Bavarian Cadastre. In tlicse sketch maps are delineated 
every artificial as well as every physical feature which comes 
under survey, roads, rivers, tanks, temples, village sites, foot¬ 
paths ; every feature which it would be useful to shew for mili¬ 
tary or political purposes ; and even hills, local elevations, or sub¬ 
sidences may, with sufficient care, be delineated with an approach 
to accuracy and toth. In open and champaign country great, 
accuracy in surve|ri8 necessary to shew the jiroportion of culti¬ 
vation to waste m forest lands. In diversified or corrugated 
tracts, broken up" by ravines, hills, or watersheds, and rivers, 
that minuteness of detail is scarcely necessary. It is, however, 
these prominent physical features which set off a map; and pn 
the outlines of hills, and the depressions of water-courses, tjjife 
^tmost care in delineation is often bestowed. It is just 
prominent physical reliefs of hills, table lands, spur, 
or furrow which lend to a plan its chief beauty; aiid a 
draftsman, by proper care, by a judicious dij||ribution of ligh^l^ii 
shade, by attention to the rules of shading, or by a 8kilfn]|^l 
^stic coup d’eeil, may enable one to form a pretty 
idea of the vertical h^ht or depression of hUls^ • 
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It is perhaps to be regretted that the scope of the Revenue 
Surveys should be so limited. They bear, 

" A stamp exclusive and professional.” 

To define boundaries, and to give a correct topogrrai>hIcal view of 
the country, appear to be tlieir chief end. With this object the 
documents that are yearly furnished are a volume of congregated 
village maps on the scale of four inches to the mile; a compilation 
•or Pergunnah map on the scale of one mile to the inch ; a skele¬ 
ton map of triangulation on four miles to the inch; and a reduc¬ 
ed compilation map on the same minute scale. The 8tatI^tical 
returns, derived from the Khusra or native survey, and inserted 
in'the Pergunnah volurocfi which accompany these docuincjits, 
are meagre and unsatisfactory. The same remaiks might be 
applied to the reports illustrative of the country. From the 
extracts which Major Thuillier makes, that conclusion is almost 
inevitable. In no one instance do any of those reports lend tc* 
illustrate the resources of the country. In one of the reports 
among other topics, the soil of Asnee in the lower Dera jat is 
noticed os being “ very remarkable; after the rains becoming 
* very pulpy; harassing troops, and sometimes transfixing deer.” 
In another the hills of Central India are dismissed with tiic brief 


notice that they “ are thickly wooded, and in a state of nal arc.” 

A very severe or ill-natured critic would feci inclined to use the 
writers of descriptions so unique, and expressions so primitive, at 
severely as Euclio ever used Staphyla in the Aulularia. But alas ! 
the sacredness of official correspondence ; who shall attempt to 
disturb the dust, which must cover those sacred repositories and 
adyta, and which like the mysteries of the Bona Dea, must for 
■ever be withheld from die profane gaze. Let it suffice to say that 
in the selections made from these reports by Major Thuil- 
iier, we have seen disappointed. We had hoped to have seen 
in them something relative to those interesting fields of un¬ 
developed resources, the Punja'ub and Cential India; some re¬ 
marks relative to the physical or moral organisms of the natives; 
their psychological character as affected by the nature of the 
physical influences vs hich surround them; something too of the 
.beneficial effects or otherwise of the introduction of our Revenue 
laws. 


Wo’ had expected, too, some useful generalisations from the sta- 
data furnished. It is impossible to shew sufficiently the im- 
~|i^tance which must accrue from all statistical and collateral en- 
Id^Tito. It is perhaps an indication of the enlightenment of the 
6t%s, thjit enquirijjiiK^n this point should in England, France, and 
^gJontinent be prosecuted with so much eagerness. So deeply too 
the Court of Directors impressed with its im^rtance thdt 
estfthlinhed a statistical office in their Horae Departfiiejt. 
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It was the keen appreciation of the weight to be attached 
to all statistical enquiries which distinguished .the Govera- 
ment of Neckar from that of his predecessors, during the fervor 
of French innovation. It is the im[)ortanco which the His¬ 
torian of Europe has attached to every statistical detail which 
has given its only weight to his history. It is indeed by 
(.he combination of figures alone, that we arc enabled to build 
broad generalisations or correctly to estimate the resources of. 
nations. 


At present a Kevemie Survey party in India traverses large 
areas of laud, measures entire provinces, and witli the exception 
of furnishinff Hie maps of those ^li^trict^, perhaps a very little 
more accmi. or elaborate than those which had been pro?- 
jecled before, leaves no other trace of its advent. No series of 
levels miglit enable the canal odicer to form a pretty accurate 
idea <!(' the irrigation requirements of his district. 

A survey which costs at an average the large sum of fifty 
Tls. per mile, ought, we suinnit, to embrace more coraprohenBivc 
features. Accurate and reliable information ought to be suppli¬ 
ed by the surveyor on points of economic interest; on the sources 


of rcAenue, on the state of commerce, the manufactures and arts; 
on liie statti of transit and water communication ; on the naviga- 
idl'ty of r'p. ers, and the physical ca]ial)ilities or facilities for irri¬ 
gation. Nor would it be out of place to advert to tlie geologi¬ 
cal atriKiture of the land, its subsoil, general appearance and ca- 
j)abilities, as well as its atmosjdiei’io and climatic conditlous,, 
Nor must it be thought that attention to points of this nature 
is misdirected. The simple record of the most simple facta col¬ 
lected by headmen, have in the hands of the architect enabled 
him to build up some of the loftiest generalisations or finest 
theories. It is to thermal agencies that the resultant effect 
of all that is peculiar in nature is mainly attributable. A 
rect acquaintance with the different temperatures o£ differefit. 
places, enables one to form a pretty accurate idea of flieir 
paUeontoiogy. Every one knows that the date palm will ttot 
ripen under 70“ Fahrenheit; and that the vine cannot be 
tivated under 72®. That simple fact gave to Arago the 
to one of the most brilliant deductions of the present day; 


within the historic period at the least there has been 
ciable decrease in the thermal agencies of this earth* 
a few of the most salient points on which we had Ipojk^d 4ci| 
information, and as usual we have had to search for out 
sacred pale of routine. ^ 

The map which Major Thuillier has am)bnded to his 
wUl shew approximately how much of the runtaub and 


^tlej Stat^ has been surveyed. Coatemporaneoiwljr 
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the Revenue Surrey of these Provinces, tlic Trigonometrical 
Survey of the upper portion, crubraciug the Cashmeer Valley 
aud the .Ihelum and re'^hawur divisions, had been carried on. 
A line drawn from Ilurdwar on the Granges, parallel with the 
base of the Great Himalayah range, excluding a small slip cm* 
bracing the districts of llosliiarpoor, Sidtanpore, and Koto 
Kangra, and terminating with the Piud Dndun Khan, and Chi- 
ohalee range of nnininulitic limestone hills, forni'< the demarcation 
between the two snrvcjs. Four Revenue Survey parties have 
been employed on this inteicsting field. The results are hatis- 
faotory. TVIajoi Thuillier thus writes. *'■ Whilst the surveys in 
Hhe rfortli West and CVmtial Provinces may be said to be but 
‘ commencing, and a wide field lies before us in different quarters ; 
‘those in the Punjaub are very nearly drawing to a close, the 
‘ Sindh Sagnr Dooab and Derajat are alone occupied by our par- 
*tiea ; the progress in the former is approaching a junction, near 
‘ the Salt Range, w itli the topograidiical operations under the 
‘Surveyor (icneral of India, and-v ill perhaps be brought to a 
‘Conclubiou by the end of season Ih 58-59. The Derajat w'ork 
‘is albO rapidly advancing, but will occupy at least two seaaoiit 
* more.” The maps of Sha}>orc and Jhung, Major Thuillier re¬ 
ports, have been compiled; those of Khangur have been com¬ 
menced; those of Goozeiat aud Googaira have been sent to the 
Press, as have aLo the mai)3 of the five districts of the Lahore 
Division. This adds one more instance to the facility with which 
operations of every kind seem to be carried on in the Puiijaub. 

It is not alone in a political aspect that the Punjaub has been 
so pre-eminently distinguished from the other Provinces of In¬ 
dia. It is not to the statesman alone that it proves interesting. 
To the antiquary, the geologist, the naturalist, it offers a useful 
field for research and discovery. The plains of the Hazara, the 
fields of the Sindh Sagur Dooab, X'nrwalla, the chain of the 
Knrangli mountains, arc as interesting from the ancient tradi¬ 
tionary legends n&sociated with tlicm, as Moodkec, Alliwal, 
Ferozeshah ajid (Iroozcrat from the memory of groat and recent 
battles fought there. The monumental remains, tlie traces of 
sculpture, of architecture, of the arts, bear the impress of the 
iScytho-Greoian period. In those provinces where die sucoes- 
Aors of Alexander reigned, where the Pali and Bactrian lan- 
jguages were once spoken, where western civilization first dawn- 
etjl amidst the Erebuj^ of Asiatic barbarism, there is very much 
5!** left for antiq^uarian study. Ko ancient documents, no G re¬ 
tail history, no record still extant, may be found to tell of 
tfltttie times:—^the&d^he Hossulmans sodnlously destroyed. But 
hk iho eoins, those broken tablets of history, and in the rough 
abjjhings on stone, the surface history of that period may be 
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read. Those barbaric coins and rude etchings would serve as 
the connecting links between the past and preseUt Of jNfortjbMtrii 
Indian history^ and by taking us back through the long YlMte of 
very nearly twenty centunes, introduce us to the aar|; 
fabled penods of Indian history from whitdi very much of that 
chivalry which lives in its tradition and gives life to its legendi 
appears to have sprung. Those coins bearing mostly the iiO- 
press of Vikramadytya, of Kadphises and of Eomchunder, the 
fabled Osiris, lake us back to the times when, after the first 
slioek of the Bactrian invasion, the two races, the Scytho-Gceek 
and Asiatic, became intermixed, or introduce us to the wars of 
Sail Vahana and Yikramadytya; to the combats between the 
Bakuss and Hussalo, typical, according to M^jor Abbot’s theory, 
of the great contest between the nval and ooniemporaueoui 
faiths of Christianity and Boodhism, which hero first met on ooui'* 
mon ground; to the origin of the Rajpoots of Central India, eud 
the Gukkurs of the Sindh Sagur Doab; to the first rise of thOt 
massive and stupendous form of superstition which overspread 
India from the Himmalayah to Ceylon, acknowledging like the 
Gnostics the existence of the one creative self-existent principle, 
Adi Budha—the Aion of the latter sect, from which all life 
and being emanated and to which tliey again ultimately tend; and 
to the first rise of the still darker faith of Thuggism. Thus too 
with its traditions aud the tioces of its ancient architecture. 
Like tiie coins found on the banks of the Indus and Jh^uen 
bearing the impress of Basileus Bosiledn, they too tell of 
race which once ruled tliere, and of past greatness. How fitudi 
the vestiges now of that greatness; how degenerate now the 
descendants of that once ennobled stock I And as those strong 
lights and shades of past greatness and evanescent kingdoms 
pass before the mind as in a drama, it toms from them with 
sometMng of the same melancholy with which it might have 
viewed the shadowy procesrion of Banquo’s desoendmifi, Sa tho 
mt^c caverns of the weird sisters. 

To turn from the science which teaches us 

** To mark of mighty things, the narrow grave” 
it is not necessary to point to any very large portion of the Puirimilit 
to shew how intensely interesting must be the geolo^cal 
of the country. Any small section will illustrate our pcuiwu 
Referring once again to the map whidi Mi^or ThmUievi^^^i^ 
we shall take ^ the line of hills which is there shewn iwineMM 
of the area embraced in the topographical suiwey 
the Surveyor General. That range in its gpoloi^ tlUKMQt 
of the most interesting nature. It forms a ctmtinuktte Wwt 
of the Sewalik range. Parallel with tim haae ef ihit || 
malayahsit traverses in a South WMt^ly^Xfinlibn all' 
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The Interesting notices of Falconer and Cautley have made ns 
aoouainted with some features of their ]ithologi<»l oharacter» 
wmlst those of Mr. Flemming of a later date have introduced us 
to their goolr^ical natuiu. There is much however yet left to 
he done. So wide a field for research appears to us to have 
hed ns yet very few observers, and wo should be very glad to 
receive even stray sheets from these interesting fields. 

Turn we to Cential India, and to ISfajor Thuillier’s report. 
Idi^or Thuillier pm poses to supply a long needed desideratum 
by an approximate map on the «icale of eight miles to the inch, 
of iHs large tiact of hitherto alraobt unexplored country. lie 
thus States its wants and proposes *it) remedy. ** The goo* 

* g^phy of Central India including Malwa, Meywar, Marwar, 
^Ue^ypore, Joudpore and other Fajpootana and ad[joining States 

* hemg hut little known, and no commonly correct maps being 

* avaimblo; 1 have fur several years past been engaged on a ge<^ 
' neral compilation of the tract in question, on the eight mile to 

* the inch scale, which I am happy to say has at length been 

* completed and is now in the Press, undergoing transfer to the 

* Stone with all Uio rapidity possible. The map will embrace 

* all the countries between the Cis*Sutlcj States Frontier, and 
*Kurnal in the North, and the Norbudda ri\er on the South, 

* and from the meridian of Saugor including Sindhia’s territory 

* on the Fast, to the Sindh and Bombajr Presidency Frontier 

* on the West; and although a large portiou of it is of necessity 

* merely approximately correct, laid down prior to any reguiUr 

* survey, yet I have no doubt it will bo found to supply a very 

* great want, and serve a good purpose, ponding the number of 

* years which must elapse before all the native States can be sur* 

* v^ed.” 

Two survey parties have labored in this interesting fis^d. 
One under the command of Captain Yonrenen, had them tiead*’ 
quarters at Jubbulpore; the other, under the late Obtain jBla* 
gta^e, cantoned at Saugon The surveys broke ground in the 
wintp of and on the Ist June ldd7. aU field opeiM^ons 
tertninated owing to the Mutinlos. 

. would perhaps^ intereatiim to trace the causes of nturiny 
Centred India. ^fMsuor Thuilueris sketch of iMs oritieal pet 
rind is very meagre and incidental. Bow it is that the 
tttKd masttesip who form nttftriy the entire population of India* 
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should, after having enjoyed for nearly a centtiTf hletdltijgE 0 I 
good Government, have been found arrayed aj^iust Ofda? and 
law; how it is that a simple Military revolt shomd ha^ 
into a national revolt; now it is that the entire machine of u0« 
vernment, recently so perfect and so entire, should in a few brief 
months have been sorajndly disorganized; how the Indian Empire 
should very nearly have been on tlio verge of a dissolution like 
that of 1707, must always prove an interesting problem. Hoi 
does the question afford an easy solution. So confused have 
been the events, and so little plan or oomblnatiou has been dis¬ 
played, that the efforts everywhere, like the variegated threads iu 
shot silk, have an ever glancing and changing aspect. Great 
events spring from triffes. Evciy one remembers Voltaire's 
castio tihDt. " The revolution which brought about the treaty 

* of Utrecht, which displaced Marlborough, which changed the 

* destimes of Europe for a time, might be liaeod to Mrs. MashSiin'e 

* anger, occasioned by the puchesB of Marlborough who accideft- 

* tally overtuined a cup of water on her brocade.” That tren** 
chant sarcasm contains much serious ti uth. The springs of great 
rebelUcns are too often found in ih^ recesses of a few designing 
hearts *, and originating in the purlious of the Palace of Uelh^ 
the Indian KebtiHou has beei prccijiatod by that efi^te native 
aristocracy whom the almost prophetic pen of Xapier descn- 
bed as the inveterate enemy to Anglo-Saxon progress, by a 
very largo class ot native officials, and by all that class or ttt^ou- 
ient spints who have nothing to lose and everything to gain by 
anarohr and confusion. The means were found in the weak¬ 
ness of the Army system. 

We are aware that there is a tendency to ascribe to broad general 
principles tjbie Indian liehellion of 1857, and writers have not 
been wanting to bring forward the old truisms with regard to 
thtt motives of rebellion in India. Kebcllions are caused % mis- 
govemment the ruin or prosperity of a State ^ depends 
upon the administration of its Governmentthere is a nmit 
to tbe endurance of the multitude, and when carried to e^e* 
cess, the fault is alone ascribable to the Government Supk 
are a few of the sophisms which have been brought to bei^ 
on the subject; and in Europe fusionists and aboMotfime 
alike points to the dislike which the Asiatics evinced n# 
Anglo-Saxon rule. At a later period a small dace pointed to the 
intWM of the land tax as the motive for disaffeotioh* 

It was not misgoverument that caused the 
^ where, amongst Indians, independence ef thot^tis so reitdc 
exeieiidd, even granting that great and raifical defhots tn ^ 
Civil Adniiniitridon existed, we deny khte 

part in causing tlie Bebellion. The fdet of the exietni! 
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^^neous political aystem; of the dead weight of the Civil Ser* 
Tice; of the aanuiu deficit of two millions; of revenues wasted, 
might have existed and existed for ever, without | roducing any 
popular outburst of native feeling. Subjects likp these are not 
generally canvassed by the natives. 

It would perhaps be absurd to ascribe to the motives of rebelli¬ 
on in India the causes from which have sprung rebellion in free 
Wp|d mvilized states. Terms which there have a significance are 
without meaning when applied to the apathetic race with whom 
we have had dunng two centuries to deal. The calm and phllo* 
sophic mind of Burke might have traced, amidst the siidden ofioi*- 
vesence and powerful passion for liberty ; amidst the sweeping 
away of order, monarchy and religion ; amidst the anarchy and 
terror, the unprecedented calamities and unparalleled lldmes of 
the French Eevolution, the roaioh of a piinciple, of an idea, 
of a logical process of conviction. The Historian of Europe may 
have traced in the passions called forth in the wars of Clovis and 
Charlemagne^in the victories of Martet,iii the, Jacquerie rebellion, 
in the reugious contests between the followers of Jansen and 
hColiua, in the wars of Lodis XIY., the embodiment of a lofty 
ideOi in the Indian Bebellion wo shall find alone abject pas¬ 
sion developed. For the causes of that Bebellion we must turn 
to the evils of the Array system; to a fatal conciliatory policy to¬ 
wards native parvenus; to a stoical indificrcnce to the condition 
of the masses; to a too great respect for Indian nationalities, caste, 
and rellmons ; and to a too great confidence in the honesty of the 
native c^ractcr. Something perhaps may be owing to the anta¬ 
gonism of race; something to the indifiercnce wliich did not 
supply a sufiicient number of European Eegiments when it or¬ 
dered Lord Dalhousie to annex Oude. 

The disturbances in Central India formed an episode to the 
main action of events which occurred in the Upper Provinces. 
While those daik tragic scenes were in the North West being 
euaoted with each wild recklessness; while fitful rumours ware 


fiyin|r about the horrors at Cawnpore, the massacre at JhaUsie, 
EuMiSf, and Hissar; wHlo the personnel and stafi* of the Go- 
vemnent of the North West, and the residents, were fo«s- 
ed to seek protection in the Agra Fort; Bebellion might be said 
only to have grazed the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, 

The progress of EevoH iaone of uncert^nty. It is, to use an 
expression which Macaulay has lent us, like treading on <^0 fihe 
ertfit of aehes beneath which the lava fiercely bums* No Anglo- 
111 a station where a Bengal Corps was located could seel 
ms^ Hslb* A tingle spark might iraatne that huge inasi of 
platter which Would unsettle pmvinces. It is no 
wonder then that the pulse of public feeling in every sSatiesf in 
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Upper and Central India ahouldliavc vibrated with an irreffula- 
rity which almost defied description. Wherever a jQleAgaf lElo- 
giment was located ; wherever a spirit of mutiny manlfMtei^ it^ 
self within a hundred miles, there suspicion was the evil 
which seemed to mark the station for its own. Alarmists 
the cry, and people ran with eagerness to defend the first bnolii; 
house into which provisions could be tiirown. It is no wonder 
then that in the Saugor and Nerbudda Teiritcries public feeling 
during those critical months should have undergone, to use a me¬ 
taphor borrowed from toy-shops, all the diverting osoiilations of 
a tombola; and that the residents, of Baugor should have 
thrown themselves into the Fort and those of Jubbulpore 
into the Agency. Tlio arrival of the Kampteo Moveable Column 
ot Jubbulpore on tho 19th August 18o7, and the secession of 
the 62ud 13. K. I. who left the treasure and spare Stand of 
arms untoucliod, relieved the rcsideutb of this station from the 
incubus of fear. It was^ not till a later period that tho Saugor 
garrison was relieved. * 

In consequence of these events, and on tho representation of 
Mi^or Krslune to the Government, all survey operations in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda Territories were discontinued; ond the 
two surveys transferred to the Nagporo Province. Theoubiurn 
of work appears to have been satisfactory. Tho charges were 
higher than those of the North West, and very much higher 
than those of the Puryaub surveys. The high chai^ges may 
perhaps be attiibutablc to the difficult nature of the oountiy 
which hod to be surveyed, and to tho large employment of coolfc 
labor which had to bo impressed. Of the physical nature of tho 
Nerbudda basin, of Its geological and accidental features, a great 
deal has been recently written. 

' Not three years ago the brothers Sohlagintwcit paid a visit to 
that interesting country. Tho short memoir of tho geological 
character of the country published by them is both intore^ug 
and useful. In the same field had labored Dr. Spry, Captain 
Cottlthard, and Dr. Spilsbury. We have before us Mt. Oldham’s 
Geological Strictures, and some stray shots, illubirative of A 
tion of its physicsd features, contributed by Mr. Clive to thO JfA* 
ginm^sJownot We shall make no apology for adverting to 
these, as both Mr. Oldham’s memoir ana Mr. Clive’s nomsiumi- 
trate that portion of country embraced in the lleventm 
op^nKtions of this Province. * * 

Travelling in India has not yet been exhausted of Its intOrA^ 
Thojte aro many parts of the continent whmh are yoipoilfect|^nnif 
km^n. Jlarratives of travds in India suen av tho^ which Shfina 
boldt and Llvingstono, Captain l^asil Hall end bm 

tts of the eQ^ttntrie8 they ^ted; As ^bse 
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HMiic tlie stoadord works of tliip description} we have as ^et 
bi^t |ew of. parte of India are yet but a terra incognita. 

Keverthelcas in its vast fields a few observers have ocoasionaUy la« 
bored; and the names of Yoysey} Moloolmson} H^iop and Car¬ 
ter, will perha]^ stand out in relief from the sombre b^k-ground 
of c^ous indiucrenco which has been displayed bv Europeans in 
India. Valuable os their contributions are to geological scienoe} 
they do not sufficiently illustrate the physical character of the 
country. What we require are works of travels which would 
illustrate tlio country, which would afford descriptive vignettes 
of Indian scenery, as well as correct daguerreotypes of Indian 
manners and customs. How few books are there which do give 
us a correct description of the country, or of particular seoliona 
of such as they are. Sir Alexander Burnes and Dr. Hooker, 
Heber and Sleeman, have indeed left interesting notices of tlie 
couutries through which they passed. But how vast a field for 
research and observation yet lies before us. 

In India every phvsical feature is colossal. Its shady groves, 
its ttot plains, its high hills, its broad rivers, its dense jungles, 
its vast solitudes, its magnificent vrater-falls, require a genius 
commensurate with them to understand it. Perhaps that me¬ 
lancholy genius of Chateaubriand which loved to identify itself 
with vast solitudeM, which was never so much at home, as when 
in the simple garb of the emigre he found himself oasooiated 
with the backwoods of America or the falls of l^liagara, is best 
fitted to rightly understand and give expression to its vastness 
and sublimity. 

Where there has never been much accuracy of information, 
there will always be a tendency to exaggerate or depreciate. Ac¬ 
cording to the different leanings of partiality or prejudice, vanity 
or Ignorance too easily dazzled will either accord too much 
yield too little. The patriot Koman flattered himself into the 
belief that the provinces which comprized the Homan Empire^ 
extended to every portion of the known globe. The patriot 
HindoQ believed that Mount Meru occupied the centre of the 
earth, that its sides were studded with precious stones, gems knd 
rubies, that it was surrounded by concentric belts or circles 
of land divided from each other by seas of wine, milk and sagm> 
and that its summits affiorded a terrestrial paradise to ^ travel* 
ler who was so fortunate as to attain to it. 

The vivid *and interesting accounts ^iven by Campbe&eiid 
SherwHl of ffie approaches to those masSve elevations whioh He 
bmnd Baijeeling, aes scarcely inferior in their attractive iio*4 
velty to those whiolrMr. Albert Smith and Mr, George Bsjnierd 
hate given ns of their passage Overland or over les GraVides 
Mulete. In a^ geological riew, every variety of formatioa froea 
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the primary to tlie tertiary are here exposed in its Rtthedi 
landslips, in its pine clad valleys, or among its loss cdSVited^ 
sombre, scragged, and furrowed spurs. From tihat unht*o)cSti 
line of glaciers amidst the regions of perpetual snow, the most 
stupendous hills and the most striking mountains, whethoir tbr 
the impressiveness of their character, ruggeclncas of oaUino, Ot 
the startling and abrupt grandeur of their pinnacled and castollat- 
od formSi stand out in relief against azure and fathomless skies. 
XtOwer down amongst its furrows or elevated valleys, amidst 
dense solitudes unbroken by any sounds except by the boomin^f, 
hissing and thundering of sumo rolling avalanche, flourish in prl« 
XDffiVid silence giant forests of verdurous pine. Scenes more 
rugged than Salvator Eosa dashed, or more ethereal than any over 
which tlie pencils of Horace Vernot or Claude Lorraine ever 
flung the buft radiance of a winter’s snn, aro there to he found. 

Jyfor does our estimation of the Indian Empire lessen when 
we become statistically acquainted with it. The following 
figures from an official report laid before a Committoo of the 
House of Commons in 1831, will give us an accurate idea of its 
dimensions, and population. 


Bengal Lower Provinces, 
Bengal Upper Provinces, 
Bengal Ceasibns from Berar, 


Madras, 

Bombay, 


Total Bengal, 


Total British posBOBsioDs, 
^ Skilled States, ... ... 

Punjaub, •>. ... ... 

Sind, »•• ... ... 


Sq. Miles. 
ir).3,8r)2 
66,510 
85,700 


Population. 

37,500,000 

32,200,000 

3,200,000 


306,012 

72,900,000 

141,923 

13,500,000 

64,938 

6,800,000 

512,873 

93,200,000 

614,610 

43,022,700 

60,000 

3,500,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 


Total of all India, ...1,287,483 140,722,700 

A cursory glance at the map of Europe will shew that 
surfliioe area of IndiaMs very nearly as large as the surface arwi ^ 
tliat iSontinent, if we take from it the Northern wastes of B4i* 
suk The population is however one-sixth less. Of thesa^lMtte 
divisions, the political division of the Saugor aOd 
Tesritories extends over an area of only 30,000 sqimire ii 
the Bengal Oesrions from Berar. The popolatioR mav be 
a* toy te the square mile. ^ 

Mfw ^dham’s geological survey embrapee Ae tUMier 
of the Nerbudda basin. Mt Clive’s deso%tive 
Ml tts mm an outline of ityjjjjri^Jl^os. The 
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most pi'ominent feature of this portion of the Nerbudda 
baaip. Two ranges rtumin^ parallel to each other, bearing dis- 
^notive names, and preeenti^ striking but essentially difmrent 
physical contours, subtddo in a partially synclinal descent, if we 
may bo allowed the expression, into the Nerbudda valley. To the 


(jianges: supported on one side by the elevated table and high 

J lateaus of Bundelkhund, and on the otlier abutting in well (To¬ 
ned though separate and detached hills on the Nerbudda river. 
It lies between the parallels of 23° and 25^ North latitude. 
To the South is the ciiain of the Satpooras, supported by the 
Koraie table land, and the Sanjeo hills. Between those parallel 
ranges flows the Nerbudda river. 

In the high elevations of Amerkuntuck very nearly 5000 feet 
above the sea level, in jungles where a deadly miasma arises, 
this rivox takes its rise. It rills from a swamp held sacred by 
the natives; then unwinds itself among the hills and flows 
over basaltic channels, and through chasms which it fomos 
through tho locks. Lower down it assumes all the impe¬ 
tuosity of a mountain torrent: turbid, tumultuous, brawling, 
dashing over rocks of basaltic or dolomitic marble, or g^ 
nite; it flings its waters in cascades of the most brilliant jet 
d^eaux, or widens out into most lovely reaches and orystud p(x>ls. 
Fed by the numerous streams which take their rise from the 
hills alluded to, it acquires a larger volume, and after forming 
the fflJls of Mandla, the cascades of Mundhar, and the rapids of 
the Ileronpall and Mookree, it debouches into the Indian Ocean. 
The precipitate character, and the abrupt nature of itaroidey^^ 
banks covered with thick, and in many places impenetrable, jun-*^ 
gle, give an air of the picturesque to this stream. 

The three principal groups of Bundair, Kymore and Bewah, 
form the Vindhyan range North of the Nerbudda. The general 
lithological character ol these hiUs is sandstone, shale and lime¬ 
stone. Mr. Clive sketches the Kymore and Bundair ranges 
in the vicinity of Jubbulpore, t 

order to give, in the absenco of any sketch map, an idea of thoSe 
hills, it would be necessaiy to givo in detafl tiie dimotiOU whbh 

th^ take up. Their line of direction and more Gpeoially of those of igne. 
ous ongin is mm West to East. The drat of the group whitdt deserves 
mmtion is tho Kymore Scar or Bauge. It is a continuation Westward 
cS that Antichnal range which extends itsClf in an Easterly dtrectloii. 

it-- _tJi. f_it- Wiit-t- t—t-t_t-__ —_ iL 
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These rocks arc principallj sandstone. The Kynfltore Scar in' 
Pergunnah Heraporo extends along the North hanks of the Se^ 
ron, from Amerkho to a short distance of the hills near the 
village of Herapore. It is entirely barren of vegetation except 
at its foot. The debris and fragments of stone which have 
peeled off from some disrupting force or the action of the atmos¬ 
phere, are immense, some of them exceeding a thousand tons. 
Along this line of hills .are the sites of some of the ancient vil¬ 
lages of Gondwana, add on the table land to the North, not 
far from Herapore, traces of dilapidated fortifications may still 
be seen by the curious traveller or enquiring native pedestmn. 
These hills form a cul dc sac or valley, with tho great table 
land of the Bundair to the North, from which they are separated 
by deej) intervening strata. 

To the South, and nearly at its foot, flows the Heron. From 
the summit of this hill one can look down between the High 
banks and deeply wooded, glens through which the river flows, 
on the crystal water of the stream itself: a lovely cascade form¬ 
ed by a single fall of a few feet deep, which sends the stream on¬ 
ward, no longer chattering ^ in little sharps and trebles’, but with 
all the impetuosity of a turbid mountain torrent aflbrding very 
fine raorceaux of hill and river scenery. The North face of 
these hills presents a more precipitous appearance than the 
South, the dark masses of rock having scarcely a particle of day; 
but on the South, where the angle of inclination is Bomething^ 
more than 45", there is a tough ferruginous clay formed by the 
disintegration of quartz sandstone and trap, which affords 
support to the many large trees which have spning up on this 
fajl. The soil between this range and the table land is the 
black cotton, which yields rich crops of gram and wheat. 

*■ The escarpment of the table land of the Bundair runs in a 
North Westerly direction. On the West towards Dumoh 
there is a gradual synclinal descent towards the plains. On 
the East towards the large village of Kuttungee, it comes 
to an abrupt and somewhat unexpected termination. The: 
scai-ped sides are heavy and rounded, and the transverse.!^ 
Bures and gorges|« thickly wooded and denuded of their asso- 
elated alluvium by the hill torrents to which they give a passes, 
break the sameneM and vary the appearance of tiie hills. J 
fluviatile action or these streams has broken up tb^ocmtttiyAt 
the foot of the table, and given it an indented appeal^m^b 
their degrading and transporting force, (the ve%<dljy of 
during the - rains, so for as a mile from the dip of the table, ex-; 
ceeding 30 inches per second,) is such as to rdlnove large 
of clay, maid, and boulder from the hills, and to deposit them be|o^ 
The general level of this table land varLes from 1,500 to> 
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feet above flie eea. The G-. T. Station of Kuloomer is the highest 
point on tiie table. It stands in latitiide 23° 27' 52 # longitude 79° 
46' 51". 'This forms a deseiiption of t>ut a small section of these 
hills. That section may however be taken to represent the two 
groups. The lithological character of the ICymore is sandstone 
with as^iated beds of arenaceous shales. That of the Bandair 
is thus characterized. “ The substratum of the table land appears 
*<io be gneiss sometimes mer^ng into granite. It is overlaid by 

* ved sandstone, with its limestones, shales, clays, and conglome- 

* ratcB.'^ The Rewah groups are limestone, shales, and sandstone. 

It is amongst the groups of the Vindhyan range that the 
sandstone formation of Central India is most fully developed: 
and no question can-be more interesting than that which relates 
to the geological age of this formation. It has been left unan¬ 
swered. Mr. Oldham remarks ** that the general physical rela- 
^ tion of the rocks should be determined, and the several groups 
'established, on such evidence derived from the actual arrangc- 

* ment and sequence of the rocks, rather than from some fanci- 
‘ ed or imperfectly established analogies, derived from partial- 

* ly collected or partially examined organic remains.”’ This sim¬ 
ply waives the difficulty. It is indeed seldom that any formation 
is any where found so fully developed as to allow of its being iden- 
tided primd facie with the system to which it belongs. No se¬ 
ries are found so well defined as to enable us to classify them 
at sight. It is careful observation and research that must 
supply the desiderata, and an imperfect or partial exmnination 
may too often be inconclusive or fallacious. 

Even those formations which in the British Isles are the most 
eomplcUely developed, must at first have been associated with 
the same indefinitiveness of character. The old red sand^ 
stone of European geologists will answer as an illu^ratiohl 
Scarcely any group has been so fully developed or clear¬ 
ly identified. The plant impressions, berries, ferns, leaves 
and 6(|uisetace{e are distinct. So are all its fossil ieht^oUtes. 
Xet distinct as these are, and presenting as they do clear¬ 
ly marhed traces of a new organism, it requires the minutest ob- 
itervatiou to distinguish their peculiarities The Silurian series 
of Sit B. Jr Murchison fades imjierceptibly into tlie Grawwacko 
system, wHeh undmlies it. The ptericthysof the old red ^d- 
atone, is buit a iattle more advanced than thf simpler a^^us of 
:|he Silurian: und often while the sub-medtal red sandstone 
of ^ series may onjjy he represented by a hw indhitinet are- 
.|]fa^iS^.rhedsv no wolf defined aeries corresponding to theaupe- 
tiN^roayri^f’discoverahle at aU. 

To thn South of the Nerbndda the Mahadewa hills rise to the 
ll^ight of nearly 5000 feet. The ni^r sandstone which fofhk 
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the mass of these groups have been generally refeirecl to the Ju'* 
rassic period, Careful and varied observatrons have hnwever ledi 
Mr. Ilislop, who appears to have made ^ese groups hiastudv* to 
refer them to a more recent period. The coarse arenaceous heds 
reticulated with ferruginous oands^ he was led to class among tfeo 
upper members of the cretaceous series, while the underlying 
beds appeared to be a transition between tlie Lias and'Jura for¬ 
mations. In Mr. Oldham’s Memoir the geological age of this 
group is described as unknown, a few vegetalde and fossil 
stems alone being found. 

Below the sandstone formations of the Nerbudda basin are the 
gneiss and mica schist scries. These occur to the South of the 
sandstone groups, and rnay be considered as an offiboot from the 
Vindhyan groups. It is here that the abrupt and the picturesque 
are chiefly to be found. “ A line drawn through the village 
of Seinpoora in lat. 24°-0'-ir' in the direction of Koombi, SouUi,' 
marks the change from the carboniferous systems of the red sand¬ 
stone and its associated trap, to the schistose and crystalline for¬ 
mations. We are no longer amongst rocks of the secondary 
ibrination; Ve have left the transition with its red sandstone and 
limestones far behind. Outcrops of gneiss and beds of finely 
laminated mica schist, give evidence of our treading on primary 
rooks. The soil from,the comparatively loosely aggregated black 
cotton has changed into a very compact and hard clay marl. 
Foliated chlorite slate of a. dark green or olive colour, protrudes 
above the soil, and granite of a highly crystalline character is not 
unfrcqucntly found outlying. The Biltec hills are in Pergun- 
nah Koombi. They form a semi-circle, running in a North East¬ 
erly direction. These hills arc nearly all schistose, gneiss form¬ 
ing the lower while mica schist forma the upper strata. ‘ Those 
who delight in the picturesque of hill and dale scenery, and 
would look for it amongst the hills of this basin of the Nerhudda 
Valley, must find it amongst the abrupt declivities, deep fissures 
transverse gorges, aud thickly wooded glens of this range. It Js 
amongst the gneiss and mica schist formations that much of the 
wild and the abrupt in nature occurs. Hills rise in every direc¬ 
tion. Thrown t(^etlier in groups, or rising one above aUOthel^, 
they resemble the tiers in a tertiary formation. * ^ 

The granite in this locality varies from a highly crystalHu^t lo 
a loosely i^gre^ted siliceous rock of quartz aim fieWiirr No¬ 
where does It appear that these rocks are made use of b)r the ]!ia- 
tives. Oatmrops of slate and gneiss ii||r Rttie 
or blackened^ present an apj^ranoe the*mostiailerestiilg frotii^ 
their very novelty. The viHager regards tHHa as 
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btRisce.”* For these groups Mr. Oldham has adopted the name 
of Sub-Kymore. 

The provisional classification of the formations of the Vindhy- 
an range into series bearing the local name of the groups them¬ 
selves, has a tendency to ovevburthen the multiphcity of a no¬ 
menclature already too large, and to establish a brothernoraen- 
clature for the Indian formations. Like chemistry, like botany, 
like almost every other empirical science, geology has suffered 
from a rage for nomenclature. Before a sufftoient collection of 
facts can be made, aiid a basis obtained for a systematic and scien¬ 
tific classification, before general terms can acquire a universal 
and acknowledged circulation, these sciences must necessarily 
suffer from an evil of this nature. And that they must suffer is 
self-evident, so many aro the species presented which have 
to be named. Botany presents 100,000 species of plants. The 
chemist from fifty elements by a varied combination repro¬ 
duces a thousand others which require to be named. Thus 
too in geology. From the time of Werner to that of Sir R, 
J. Murchison, every new writer commences by making a tabula 
rasa of previous nomenclature. 

The geological survey under Mr. Oldham is isolated from 
the other surveys. It would appear that there is at present no 
connection between this and the Revenue Survey. Where so 
many kindred departments arc employed in the same field, there 
ought to be an effort to give unity to their isolated labors. 
Sciences of a kindred nature assist each other. It was not 
until meteorology was applied to marine geography, that its 
utility was acknowledged *, not till then were the isolated obser¬ 
vations of a few savants rendered available for the purposes of 
science j not till then could Lieutenant Maury have published 
his useful charts and directions, which have proved such valu¬ 
able helps to nautical science, and have shortened distances by 
something more than a fourth of their time. 

Profe^or Oldham, or Mr. Medlicott, or any other geological 
surveyor, at present makes a rapid detour over the country, and 
publishes a memoir very brief, and very scanty, of the classification 
of rocks, their geological eras/ and the distribution of pristine 
organic life among the strata, without those auxiliaries of physi¬ 
cal illustration which a topographical map on a largo scale would 
afford. The assistants of Major Thuillier furnish maps on the 
ecale of 1 mile to the inch, very artistical perhaps in their 
pearance, in whiclf ei4|i^ feature, from the surface configuration 
of hills to the reticulates of watersheds and streams, is %}ineat- 
ed, aud every ag^f ground measured; but wMoh can give nb idea 
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of strata, sub-soil, or superficial accumulations. Ifor can other 
results be expected so long as there is no co-operation between tlie 
departments. The rapidity of execution of the geological survey 
is incompatible with that minuteness of observation so essen¬ 
tially necessary to geological research. The intimate acquain¬ 
tance with tlie country surveyed, is at present turned to no secon- 
daiy or useful account by the assistants of Major Thuilller. 

The Vindhyan hills of the Nerbudda basin are for the most 
part covered with rank and impervious jungles. It is principal¬ 
ly amongst sandstone and its allied carboniferous rocks that 
vegetation attains to its most prolific growth. J^o contrast in 
physical appearance can be greater than that presented by tracts 
where sandstone and trappean rocks alternately protrude. It 
is amongst the sandstone series of Merdanghur, Singorgurh 
and Bhyronghat, that those interminable jungles of low, tangled 
brushwood and other trees, are to be found, which give to this 
portion of the Nerbudda country the character of wildness for 
which it has been famed. * 

The trap rocks in the vicinity of Saugor are as sterile and as 
desolate ae trap rocks are known to be all over the world, wher¬ 
ever they occur, whether among the wilds of Lanark and Ayr¬ 
shire or amidst the steppes of Central India. The character 
of the jungle which covers the sandstone hills of the Bundair and 
Kymore, appears to be the same with that of the Kurruckpore 
and Khasia hills. Not to. speak of the catechu, resins and dyes, 
which these interminable underwood forests afford in large and 
perhaps inexhaustible quantities, in the absence of coal the 
wood which tliey yield may extensively be employed as charcoal 
on our railway works. 

Amongst the economic products of the Nerbudda valley must 
not be forgottou its extensive and inexhaustible fields of Iron. 
From Jubbulpore to the Nagodc table land, and far beyond the 
Nagode table land to the vicinity of Biindelkhund, the red color 
of die soil from the peroxide of iron it contains, gives evidence 
of the existence of the ore in large quantities. On the banka of 
the Weingunga,” writes Mr. Hislop, “ there are illimitable fi,elds of 
* iron ore which aU the railroads in dl the world will not exhaust^ J 
The remark may with equal truth be applied to the Nerbudda 
territories. 

Aceording to the latest computation the Kevenue dented from 
Saugor and Nerbudda territories is 59,80,000 Be. This sum, 
^hioh is double of that which the South Mahr^a country and 
Tepasserim coast together vield, is irrespective of nny syateni;^ 
artificial irrigation, and of its great butd^jli^i^ unwO||i;^;; 
staple of wealth—its mines of iron. By a i^pler and 
effective method of manufacturing iron, and the intervesittbn 
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of European agency and skill, the iron-producing mines 
of Central India would give a considerably larger out-turn 
of* profit than they do at present By means of an extend¬ 
ed system of artificial irrigation the iievenue would be qua¬ 
drupled. A single chudder, or map of congregated village 

S 'ans, will give us a pretty accurate idea of the country* The 
erbudda countey is reticulated with water-courses, streams and 
Nuddees. A very simple expedient at a minimum of expense 
would tend to develop the resources of the country, by laying 
hold of the natural facilities for artificial irrigation which these 
streams afford. By means of revetments they could be mode capa¬ 
ble of holding a volume of water sufficient for all irrigation pur¬ 
poses. Those who are acquainted with the system of irrigation in 
Southern India, will not be at a loss to know how easy it would be 
to introduce it into territories where the same facilities are afford¬ 
ed, A single embankment across the bed of the stream would 
retmn the water. In order to provide for the outflow a tank 
so excavated might be made to receive the surplus; and the em¬ 
bankments should be provided with outlets to irrigate the 
fields. 

In the absence of an extended system of artificial irrigation, 
such as has been developed in Northern India, with its costly 
water ways, escarpement dams, inlets for minor drainage, locks, na¬ 
vigable channels, and Bajbahas or irrigation channels, the less 
expensive Colabah system may be introduced. Simple water 
cuts taking in the hill drainage may at first be tried, and the 
management under the superintendence of local officers be en¬ 
trusted to private associations of individuals or villagers. Bude 
as these beginnings are, the earnest which they must give of 
future increased good, will, it is to be hoped, form the introduc¬ 
tion to more scientific undertakings. The advantages which must 
accrue from a rude system of irrigation, taking into consideration 
the smallness of the capital invested, will bear no proportion 
to the profits which are annually derived from a work of a more 
scientific character like the Ganges Canal, costly even as the 
capital has been which has been invested in that gigantic under¬ 
taking. A few facts will illustrate this. The Ganges Canal is 
890 miles in length; estimating the volume of its discharge 
at 6,750 cubic feet per second it will irrigate an area of 
4,500,000 acres. The annual returns of water rents and transit 
duties have been found to amount to nearly £145,000> and suh* 
traotlng from it £40,000, a year, the cost for maintenance, the 
Government derive a tetom of 7 per cent, clear profit. 

Poor as ibe^osantry are all over India, the social degra- 
^tioa and abjwt penury of the peasantry of the Saugor and 
Ji^rbudda Territores arc even gr<^r than the average degtn- 
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ilatlon of the peasantry in other parts. The peasanti^y of 
the Saugor and Nerbndda territories are poor, because enters 
prize and invention, and all those arts which obtain a mastery 
over physical obstructions, have never been theirs; poor, 
because from time immemorial they have been oppress¬ 
ed by the proprietary; because they have been so by habit 
and custom; because the strong cast iron pressure of want, will 
not for a single moment allow them to look beyond the present, 
Mr. Clive sketches their social status:— 


“ It is a contrast, and we do it with some roluctauco, to turn from the 
aspect of the country to the degraded state and abject social position of 
the Gond peasantry. It is, to use a fine metaphor of Burke, the single 
black cloud which darkens the horizon. The population of the Nerbndda 
districts is of a somewhat mixed nature. It averages according to a ro^ 
cent computation 40 to the square mile; and comprizes three principal 
classes of Hindoos, Moosulmen, and Gonils. The Gond is a degi-adod be¬ 
ing. Wliat the Allophylian races wore to the Arian ; what an Angamae 
Indian is to a Bengalee, the Gond is to his Hindoo brethren who dweS with 
him in the same village and plough with him in the same field. 

Betw’een the men of the plains and the men who are accustomed to fur¬ 
row amongst rocks, there is and must be a very conceivable difference. 
Wherever there is a great scarcity of food, wherever there is a total abne¬ 
gation of personal wants and animal comforts, there must be a degradation 
of the species. It is so in the case of the Qoml. Social degradation and 
personal wants alike tend to debase him. Isolated from the rest by his 
religion, bis manners, his appearance, and his habits, he is often left to his 
own individiud exertions and unaided effoits. 


Our physical as well as psychological nature is subjected to laws as in¬ 
variable as those which havo produced, in imerriug order, the difiereat 
strata of the earth’s crust; as those vrhich have fixed for ever fcrilo- * 
bites in one, and Saurians in another. A long period of sustained 
misery will perhaps alter sensibly the delineations of the human form and 
contour; and the stunted race who havo long had their homo among the 
great Vindhyan range, with spare forms, low foreheads, sharp quick eyes, 
and dark complexions, will perhaps find a prototype in the sniall built 
sturdy tribes of many hilly countries. It may not perhaps be generally 
rouuu’ked, that there is a sensible decrease in the Gond population. A 
single season of scarcity will be marked by the distmp^ranoe of a hundred 
Gond families. Gond villages amidst the solitudes of hills, or in the egnt^ 
of jungles, will tae entirely depopulated. Perhaps a few lingering, fiunilies 
in some wiU be alone left to tell the tale of so universe a aeseftioo. 
Existence can but iU be supported by the uncertain sustenance whioh . 
the wood-apple can i^ord; and where deatii does not pmove it» 
victims, the nope of finding employment at the hands of their we^thiek 
neighbours, will induce, during these rugged seasons, whole 
emigrate to the plains. Perhaps a closer contact with the HindojC^VflB 
tend to aseimilate <he character of the Gond with that (^his ; but it would 
x^t perhaps be too much to assort, that this p^uharly abimrmal; .Wi% 
a'nhyfiiicat appearance and maimers so striking as to havelufbatad waefid ' 
vlth a dea 


a'physical appearance and manners so striking as to have lufbatad waefid ' 
with a degree df the noasurvelliiitts, will in dis^^Wi^ They, wiU pei:haf» 
come to be regarded ifnth a degree of intei^t which now attached to f , 
batraohiap reptBo, i^lmastodon, or megathermm, UHia of those paohy-'- 
dermata, 'which serve to mai4i the difi^hce dfmnaa b^weaa‘i^t8Hli|^" 
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Two causes have, perhaps more than any others, tendefl to 
petpetuate that state of abject, social and moral degradation, 
so characteristic of the Indian masses. The great mass of 
the Indian population are agriculturists. The prosperity of 
the masses has been in inverse ratio to the preponderance 
of the agricultural over the manufactural systems. Every¬ 
where it has been the agricultural classes who have been most 
depressed. Amidst the steppes of Asia or the northern wastes 
of Bussia, the condition of the agricultural masses has been 
depressed below that of the pastoral tribes, and considerably 
below that of the mechanic and manufacturing classes. The 
independence of action, that robust and manly strength which 
is developed amidst the equality and energy of pastoral life, 
those artificial wants wliich spring from increasing wealth 
and which incite to fresh efforts, arc wanting to a people tied 
down by a life-long labor to the soil which they cultivate. The 
smallness of the proportion of large cities to the vast extent of 
territory in India, is another cause which has produced that 
state of political nullity so characteristic of the Indian masses. 
That concentration of strength by political union, that combina¬ 
tion against oppression and violence, and that free interchange 
of ideas which a moral population enjoy, are wanting amongst 
classes attached to the soil, and limited from want of coramu- 
nication in their thoughts, ideas, and aspirations. Nor even 
in the present century have these difficulties been removed 
to any very large degree by the facilities afforded to travelling 
'' by tlie multiplication of roads. A chapperbund ryot rarely has 
the opportunity or the incli ;ation to visit a village twenty miles 
away : and it is only as witnesses under the strong compulsion 
of law that a small percentage arc sometimes dragged to a Sud- 
der Station. It is no wonder then, with this feature of isola-' 
tion so strongly marked in the social life of the Indian masses, 
tliat their material existence should present no traces of pro- 
gres^ve civilization: tliat the Indian peasantry under the Bri¬ 
tish administration should be as much immersed in social and 
political degradation as the Indian peasantry under the admi¬ 
nistration of Akbar, or under the rule of Menu; or that several 
large sections of this interesting peninsula should be as undeve¬ 
loped m their resources, as wild and as unreclaimed, as those 
savage lands in Guiana described by Buffon in his animated 
and philosophical Epo<jues de la Nature,” When the surveys 
of Gesttral India shall have been completed, and public works, 
road#, .railways, and- tfilegraphio communication introduced, it b 
to be no|>ed material life and moral condition c^ 'tbe In¬ 

dian poaisautry Wfil be con#i^rably improved. 

; ,;lt is not with the rapidity of months, but with the slow re- 
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volution of cycles that those gradual though unorni^ changes 
arc eifected which act upon the material existence of i peoj^Ci 
which remove ancient evils, and raise on the mouldering and 
crumbling ruins of ancient servitude or superstition a super¬ 
structure of a fresh and buoyant life. It was not in a day 
that the ancient structure of pnedial servitude and meditoval 
feudalism crumbled away. The freedom of Kome was Struck 
out from the sparks of a contest which lasted for seven centuries. 
It has been only in our own day that the Russian serf has 
been emancipated; and eighteen years have been fixed os a 
period not too long to serve as an apprenticeship to freedom. 
History lends us two parallels at least within the memory of liv¬ 
ing men to shew how a too speedy emancipation may be followed 
by evils of wliich philanthropists never dreamed j-ovils in their mo¬ 
mentary cftects far worse tlian the permanent evils of serfdom or 
servitude. The sudden enfranchisement of St. Domingo and 
Ilayti reduced those colonies to the depths of wretchedness and 
misery. While French democrats might have dreamed of build¬ 
ing on the ruins of ancient aristocracy the edifice of a liberal 
democracy, experience taught tlie thinking few, that however 
facile it might have been to destroy, to reconstruct required at 
least half a century. 

Consisting, as the material of a Bevenue Survey does, of men 
who are expected to possess professional abilities and to pass a 
scientific examination, it is perhaps matter of regret that they 
are not adequately paid. While the standard of examination for 
tlie surveys is very nearly the same as that for the Engineering 
Department, and while the duties arc perhaps equally arduous, 
both the status and salary of the Surveyor are lower than that 
of the Executive or Engineer Officer. 1 ii a Revenue Survey 
the Revenue Surveyor is perhaps the only one well pai^, and 
even that functionary has not the opportunity of rising event u- 
ally so high as officers of the same standing and professional abi-' 
lities in oiber departments. 

Staff’ officers arc very effective, but it should not be forgotten 
that it is tlie European Uncovenanted Assistants who constitute 
the executive, survey the circuits, put oflF the traverses, lay down 
the bearings, triangulate the country, and manipulate the maps. 
They are depressed in the department. It excites no sur¬ 
prise to find that the department maintains no proper esprit 
de corps, or that the best men leave, and others who are 
perhaps less exceptional are obliged to be entered* Not until an 
exposfi of the real difficulties with which the Surveyor and 
Civil Engineer in In^ia have to contend, has^^^n maae^ will a 
reform in the organization of these depar^ents be effected. 
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However axduous in India the life of the Civil Engineer 
or Surveyor may be, ho still has something to compensate for 
the trying difficulties ho has to encounter, the malaria ho 
has to brave, the risks of sudden coup de soleil, or tne more insi¬ 
dious though not less fatal fever—the genius loci of the forests 
he surveys, in the fresh, buoyant, tiger-shooting, hyajna- 
huntiifg life of the districts. Not unfrequently he finds relief 
from the monotony of a life which must be otherwise uniformly 
dull, ** We well remember the sense of keen enjoyment we cx- 

* pcrienced when we found ourselves encamped on the Bhyronghat 

* spur of the Bhandair table laud. A deep valley separated us 
‘ from the Kymore Scar. At its foot tumbled the Heron, a mountain 
‘ stream, wild, boisterous, noisy, now gliding with a deceitful smooth- 
‘ ness, now tumbling and foaming and dashing over the rocks. 

‘ The evening was delightfully mild. The sun had set, the skies 

* to the North were brilliantly illuininatod. Against a burning 
‘backOTOund of golden red stood out in hold and hcniiliful relief 

* clouds of glorious hue. The warm tints of the Westharmo- 

* nized with the rich colors, which seemed to have taken their 

* reflex from the sjn, and where a glimpse of the blue dUtaiice 
'could bo obtained, might be seen the soft and undefined pencil- 

* ings of tree and village, such as we see them in Baxter’s 
' inimitable 'oil colourings, blending and fading away impercepti- 

* bly into the very skies. On the Kymore Sear stood a temple, 

' and a pale yellow reflection served to throw it out into relief 
' from the dark and sombre masses of rock on the summit of 
' which it had been built,”* 

In the winter months with the thermometer at 72® Fah. 
camp life in the district iu many provinces of India is bearable ; 
in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories and in the North West 
it miwibc positively pleasant. There are many spots which must 
gratify the lover of the picturesque among those wild hills which 
overhang the Nerbudda, which run through the whole extent of 
(londwana, and form part of that great range of the Vindhyau 
which traverses India from West to East. There are, too, many 
ancient legends fioating about this part of India. The valley of 
the Nerbudda is the classic ground of the Hindoos. On it& 
plains where the 

“ Hunter of door, and the warrior tread,” 

may still be seen monuments of historic or legendary inter¬ 
est. To the mineralogist as well as the lover of the wild and the 
beautiful in nature, to the Surveyor os well as the Civil Engi¬ 
neer, the Nerbudda basin will always form an interesting study. 


* En^dnocr*# Journal: Vol. 1, p. 239. 
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Whether amongst the ruins of Mundla or the groTes of Bhilea, 
whether making fossil collections amon^ the rocks which ahat on 
the banks of this wild stream, or indulging in a quiet ^ coeiiobitacal 
symposion’ on the hanks of some wooded torrent, or last, not least, 
tracking the wild deer and peafowl amongst its wooded and shelv** 
ing banks, there is something to gratify that craving for roaming 
so strongly characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon in India. 

Fancy may lend us a sketch of the Surveyor’s enjoyment of 
physical beauty in the pleasant months of December and Janua¬ 
ry. He is encamped on an eminence or gently rising ground. 
I’all, branching and shady trees—the Ficus Heligiosa of the 
Indians, making a ‘ pillared shade,’ intertwine their branches 
over his tent. From that eminence be can see the entire coun¬ 


try which surrounds him, broken into undulations, green fields, 
thickly wooded glens, streamlets, and in the distance blue reliefs- 
of hills. To the Fast where the headland abuts, is a pretty little 
la<;oon or lake receiving the waters which rill from the elevations. 
That lake mirroring the’ bright sky, with its purple clouds and 
varied tints, is indeed refreshing, and while sunshine and shade 
course each other freely along the green grass, and the little 
ripplets laugh up in the parting light of the sun, he might in¬ 
dulge in reveries; and witli that bright and gorgeous tapestry of 
clouds above, dream visions as brilliant and as fading, to be 
«wept away by the cold and startling chili Cf twilight 
The stirring and active life of the Surveyor will not allow his 
indulging often in the dolce far nienteand even the recol¬ 
lection of a momentary pleasure of this nature becomes oblite¬ 
rated when he has to ‘ battle stour’ with the coming asperities 
cf the dry and hot months. 

In April tlie Surveyor’s camp presents a very strong contrast 
to his camp in January. The thermometer stands at 9 p, m. at 
96° Fah. That which makes camp life so delightful in tFe 
winter naonths ceases to be one of me principal ekments of at¬ 
traction in the dry, parched months. Scenery, who cares 
for it now ? The trees no longer look spirituelle. The hills no 
longer stand out in blue relief from the skies. The last nebulous 
cloud that tessalated the heavens has^passed away, giving jplaoe to 
the dull and grey sky of a summer day. In the evenmg^ tFq 
only time he can devote to reading and writing, he finds luBl* 
self tortured by mosquitoes, embiyo beetles, ephemwal i^tdihs. 
These thick as summer leaves come nocking in, and like XAplac^^s 

.1_i_ . _^ 1 . . • r ^ _ _ rt ■ i - ■ 


planetary atmosphere, form concentric circles , of yarying^.4^ 
sities round his tent lamps. * . 

The Surveyor’s Hie in India is not one of foi^nee. lightly 
parodying the border motto of the clau of ^^lMlaue, his 


D » 
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ral routine work may be pourtrayed in a few tjpigrammatical 
lines. 

“We are bound to take our angles, 

All by holloa hoists and hillocks, 

Through the sun and through the rain, 

When the heat is baking d^ 

Hills and trees and parched up lakes, 

Bold and heartily we hie. 

For very little ^in.” 
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Art. II.—1. Tales. By Miss Edgeworth. 

2. Gurney Married. By Theodore Hook, 

3. Guy Mannering. The Surgeonh Daughter. By SlR Wal¬ 
ter Scott. 

4. Lord Macaulat’s Essays: « Clive.;" and “ Warren Has- 
tings."" 

5. Dealings with the Firm of Domhey and Son. By Charles 
Dickens. 

6. Vanity Fair. Pendennis. The Newcomes. By W. M. 
Thackeuay. # 

7. Speeches at the Meeting of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. By the Bishots of London and Oxford. 
London; 1857. 

8. Sermon on the Evangelization of India; Preached before the 
University of Oxford. By the Rev. G. Cubteis, M. A. Lon¬ 
don : Parker. 1857. 


The list over which the reader has just cast his eye comprises 
specimens of English authorship' in very various walks j they 
are brought together in .reference to the subject expressed by 
the title of this Paper. Whatever amount of censure may attach 
to the practice of our home contemporaries, whereby a num¬ 
ber of books are cited at the head of an Article, which, with an 
apropos des hottest runs on for twenty or thirty pages, at the 
critic’s own sweet will; we never profess to confine the scope 
of this Review to mere notices of new books. Not only is the 
number of Indian publications wholly inadequate, but our 
pages are needed for something else. In the general paralysis 
of Indian literature have been involved, soon or late, nearly all 
attempts to carry on serial works, whose importance should be 
derived from Essays of a general nature, in which topics of cur¬ 
rent literature were to be fully examined from a political stand¬ 
point But this is the position which the Calcutta Review has 
occupied without interruption for some sixteen years; and to 
maintain it something more dian a gigantic Publisher’s CHOular 
was evidently required. Moreover Indian literature is not 
likely to be, K>r some time, much more than a feeble exotic; and 
gladly as we have always lent our md to foster its ^wtii into 
strength and beauty, we are not prepared to pans we whole of 
our tune, watering-pot in hand, among the heavy damps of thei 


conservatory. « 4[; 

One of the most disadvantageous necesrities m our AngI$-|i;P' 
dian literature is, that on most subjects it is tied down to 
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imitation of English models; but there is one—its own peculiar 

f round—on which we think it might take a bolder tone. On 
ndian subjects we might fairly expect independence from Indian 
writers; but such is rarely found to be the case. They usually 
echo the misconceptions and misrepresentations of the Home 
Press; and naturally react in turn, and keep up those mistakes 
for which they must needs become a sort of authority. Some 
of these writings were glanced at in a late issue of this Review ;* 
and we now propose, in the same spirit of impartiality and 
good feeling, to shew some of the errors of writers in Eng¬ 
land when they deal with the social, characteristics of their 
countrymen out here. We do not refer ^.the sound solid books 
on special Indian subjects, produced by m* whose knowledge and 
ability are limited by no local accidents. The History of Mill 
is scarcely leas valuable than those of Elphinstone or Ormc, 
though, unlike those writers, he never set foot in India; and on 
the other hand authors like Hooker, Royle and Baird Smith, en¬ 
joy a European reputation. But it nfust be confessed that these 
specialites often hamper the general interest of a book, however 
well done; they are to be regarded doubtless as valuable Mono¬ 
graphs, but neither Aqueducts, Fibrous Plants, nor even 
Chronic Diarrhoea, can be said to be topics which come home to 
one’s daily business and bosom. 

But on the other hand, it is undesirable that the works of ge¬ 
neral literature produced among ourselves are not enough Jp 
satisfy the fitful spasms of curiosity which the affairs of In^ 
from time to time excite in the breasts of the English. The 
stimulated appetite of 1857-58 would have swallowed heavier 
diet than was furnished in any of the works named in our Ar¬ 
ticle above referred to; and as for the novels arising from In¬ 
dian motifs and written by Indians, the Friend of India some 
months ago shewed causes for their inadc(j[uacy. One obstacle, 
it appeared to our weekly contemporary, which prevents the 
digestion 'of Indian fiction, is the fgathery palm-tree,” so favo- 
Hjte ft, feature in Oriental Scenery. On this head hangs a tale. 

,; On(^ upon a time, a friend of ours, whose skill with the pen¬ 
cil ia well known to rank high among his social and military 
accomplishments, felt called upou to send some sketches to the 
lllttstrated London News. They were faithful delineations of 
scenes in Upper India and the Punjaub; and rendered ample 
justice to the monotonous sky, the unbroken flats, the lumpy 
mango-droves of those favored climes. To await, in trembling 
h(^^ the arrival on the shows of India^ or rather on the Regi¬ 
ment Mess tabje, of riie number that should contain fhese 


* No. LXZIL " The Litcratare of die Behcllioa.” 
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works of art, so slightly flattered by the cunning woodcntter 
as to deceive (almost) himself, formed the innocent pleasure of 
our friend’s spare momenta during the following three months. 
How they would look, whether the scale would be increased ; 
the Editorial comment calling attention to the gifted contribu¬ 
tion of Phoebus Chateaupon, Esq., Bengal Native Infantry”— 
we can fancy the honest fellow’s feelings. Time sped on, the 
number arrived and was hurriedly torn open; the pictures— 
there they were, but they were hardly to be recognized, save 
by parental eyes. Masses of graceful clouds, vast breadth of 
shadow, and ranges of distant hills diversify the scenes ; whilst 
the undulating or boldly broken foregrounds are in every 
instance profusely stocked with cocoa-palms rich with their milky 
stores I Long did Mr. C. smart under this disappointment—^for he 
was a real artist, and loved truth too much to admit cocoanuts 
in that region; but at length an opportunity arrived, he vi¬ 
sited his native land, an^ sought an interview with the Pub¬ 
lisher of the News. Nothing could be more polite; the clouds, 
the hills, were duly apologized for ; in a social sense, one may 
say, withdrawn. But on the botanical solecism the Hon. Mem¬ 
ber for Boston, or his delegate, stood firm:—"very sorry, 

‘ Captain; but, }'ou see, the British public demands palm-trees.” 
Now, if the Friend will kindly consider the moral of the above 
apology, we think he will observe that the objection on tbe 
score of overcrowded accessories will not hold. Mr. Ingram 
^ should be a good authority, and we find him .positively ana un- 
/, hesitatingly declaring that the British public expects, on these 
* occasions, the identical monocotyledon which our contemporary 
implores us to discard. 

Certain it is, whatever be the cause, " the general reader” is not 
satisfied with the light literature offered him by Indian writers; 
and his views of our life and prospects are usually colored by his or¬ 
dinary instructors, the Novelists, Essayists and Journalists some 
of whom we have cited at the commencement of the present pages* 
We have all learned from Mr. Carlyle, to recognize riie pktee 
of light or general literature—simply " Literature” according to 
the common usage of these days. Oratory, Poetry, History, iu all 
thuir branches, are leaffess, compared to this fresh young fbresi 
We still "sit under” the Preacher who is appointed tq rit upon 
us; some.people believe even in Parliamentary Debates { Hktoir^ 
is studied by a few, and played with by a good inimy j sad 
the works of the poets continue to be regarded fts a valiii^ble 
magazine of weighty and glittering epi^ams, quota^mn# 
some use for display, for attack or tor delbnoe"'; and which ^ 
elect of Parnassus form stores of private coihfqrt 
tlmn the treasured texts of Holy Writ, which 
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rifihed from the time when they stood at their mothers’ knees. 
Bui, on the whole, the rapid and cheap forms of printing, and 
the increased extension of the power of reading, while the 
crowds thus qualified have to spend most of their time strug- 

f ling for bread, must give the chief influence to the light leaves 
lown across our daily path, to the novel, the magaziine and 
the newspaper. Even plays are often written not to be acted, 
only to be read; and many a sermon which in former days would 
have perished, or lived alone in a few sequestered hearts, now 
influences the whole country; the Preacher being induced, 
chiefly (of course) by the request of a few partial friends, to 
seek an infinite exj)anse of congregation by means of the press. 
Even the animakulm of the mind, small jokes and their pro¬ 
ducers, are sucked into the same vortex; as we see in Pendennis, 
a convive checks the rising pun at his publisher’s table, as the sacri¬ 
fice of a possible ^five-pound note (more or less) from Punch 
Thought, theology, wit, and song, all the produce of human brain 
and tongue, gravitates to-day towards the mind of the million, 
through the '‘medium of the pen and the printing press. A se¬ 
rious responsibility for those who command those potent wea¬ 
pons 1 How it ia generally borne we are not here called on to 
pronounce; nor indeed is this a subject on which it is quite safe 
to express an opinion. As in former days it was an admitted 
axiom that “ the king could do no wrong,” so is it now trea¬ 
son to speak a word, in public, against the Majesty of that many¬ 
headed monarch whose power we have just now been celebrat¬ 
ing ; and the popular writers of the day, with their servile 
courtiers, are always ready to sit in curia Regis, Judges in their 
own cauBejwand to issue and execute sentence of heavy penalties 
against any such offender. ' People may murmur—and we all 
know they do—in private, but woe to the bold rebel whoso ob¬ 
jections are made known to the Court. ** We hurl back the 
* censure with scorn” writes—^Briefless, Esq., from his chambers, 
** and we take leave to tell this would-be independent but aiiony- 
*mouft scribbler that his ribald remarks are as false in fact as they 
* are fisc.” Ensign Bumptious in his Indian Bungalow at¬ 
tempts the same thing, but the royal “ fPe,” and the roar of the 
Pptomimic thunder, do not sound so natural as those which ful¬ 
minate from Printing House Square; and he usually scolds like 
a washerwoman before he has finished his p^graph. Het it 
therefore he at once Imd down that The rress” is infallible, 
if, that is, our object be to save trouble and controversy. Per¬ 
haps it might be mote manly on the part of the Public to con¬ 
fess that some t portion of the weakness of our common nature 

P oertaioiy cliug evek to those whom they accept as their 
surely a Me more modesty would not misbe- 
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coino those, for their part. Captains of thought should oare 
alone to infiueuce thinking minds, and with such minds a 
due humility would do them anything but ill service. No doubt 
public writers are better infonned and wiser.than those who j^ay 
for their opinions—Bampfylde Moore Carew, the Gipsy king 
and fortune-teller, was a superior man to most of his customers 
—but they should remember that their success is, of itself, a 
proof of their bearing s,ome resemblance to their readers; a sign 
that they share with the latter the traditional conceptions deriv¬ 
ed from the Past, no less than' the temporary hallucinations 
which agitate and perplex the Present. 

It is probable that neither the heathen nor Christian races of 
India will be fitly represented to the people of England in li¬ 
terature under existing conditions. What seems wanting is a 
writer, or writers, who, to more than common literary skill 
and experience, should add a fair knowledge of the subject; and 
it is a sad fact that this combination is not a very probable ob¬ 
ject of expectation. Hence it happens that, to please a public 
which “ demands palm-trees,” the few Indians who*^ venture into 
the so-called Republic of Letters appear there under well- 
known banners, echoing the cries which they ther^ find preva- 
hmt. Mr. J. W. Kaye is perhaps the only Indian writer who has 
been content to describe his quondam associates without carica¬ 
ture. Generally speaking, you can scarce pronounce, from the way 
in which Indian matters are -introduced, whether the writer boor 
be not totally unacquainted with the country. And of Mr, Kaye 
even, it must be admitted that, at least, his novels are the least po¬ 
pular of his works ; so that it would ai)pear almost as if tiie un¬ 
varnished Indian, painted as ho is, will hardly go down. There 
has been for so long a tradition of the “ Bengal Tiger,” the 
wealthy upstart who wears nankeen, and whose mn is as yellow 
as his curry or his guineas; and who opportunely dies after a life 
chiefly passed in vulgarity and violence; just as the hero is on 
the point of losing his lovely Lilian; and thus extricates the 
attached pair from their anxiety, as they naturally inherit the 
bulk of his ill-gotten but extensive property. Bon GauUief in 
his excellent parody of^Locksley Hall” speaks of his cousin 
as;— 

Falser than the Bank of Fashion, frailer than a shilling ^vs, 
Puppet to a fathers anger, minion to a Nabob’s love 

and she is reproached, accordingly, with having 

“ Stooped to many half a heart«-^nd 

Little more than half a liver—.” 

Times and fashions change, but a p^usid ^ the 
works in which Indian exUes have been mentidn^ ions 

SEViXtiBER, 1859.' 
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Hundred years will shew that this type has remained tolerably 
eonstant; and that Indian writers have not only rarely protested, 
but often aided in maintaining the absurdity. The natives, on 
the contrary, are often of the class exemplified in lif. Bernardin 
do St. Pierre’s narrative “ La Cliaumi^re Indienne,” a work of 
which it is irajwssible to say whether the tone or tlie f^Ie is the 
more true, each being decidedly and totally false. Millions of 
pure.minded but partially clothed philosophers, soaring to the 
empyrean on wings of contemplation, but dragged again to earth, 
and trampled on by lawless European taskmasters—this is the 
state of things which the Palmtree-loving Public believes to 
exist in India. 

"Let u8 contemplate,” said, or might have said, the Sub- 
lune-*-and—Beautiful, " let us contemplate the bloated oppres- 
*sor, surrounded by his and his bis Chillums* Sind 

‘ his Chillumcheesf; rolling in the lap of plunder, with his Punkas 
in ,one hand, and his peenika pany\ in the other.” The 
reported speeches of Burke and Sheridan on the trial of Warren 
Hastings ari often supposed to be very well "got-up” with 
local color and accessories ; but indeed they are not very much 
better than the above, although, from the solemnity of the oc • 
easion and the fam6 of the speaker, they have undoubtedly 
given the cue to a great deal of English opinion on India, and 
Helped to fix the false types we have been denouncing in minds 
otherwise intelligent and honest. Mr. Phillimore in Parlia¬ 
ment, and the Examiner among London journals, are noted in¬ 
stances of this; and their misconception of Indian afif^s, working 
upon minds naturally and by training generous and strong, has 
produced kind of monomania hardly to have been looked for 
by those who only listened to them on other topics. 

Nor is it long since a noble Lord stood up in his place, and 
declared of the Civil Officers that they were but one degree 
raised above the level of civilization of the savages whom 
tortured; the officers of the Civil Service from which rose C. 
Metcalfe, Thomason, Elphinstoue, Macnaghten, Elliott, Torrens, 
Lawrence, and many others whose reputation is not confined 
to this country. Here, whwe the Civil Service does its work, 
its chief unpopularity amongst Anglo-Indians is caused by its 
imputed over-sympathy with the Natives I So true is the po¬ 
pular mind (and unfortunately a Peer is no more exempt than a 
Journalist from prejudice) to original and misinformed oon- 

tobacco prepaied fbflr ihe Hookali. 
t A motal bason. « 

t The ijnan Wbo ^orks the indispensible fanning machine. 

bfinkiitg 
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ceptions. Most people must remember more or less of the pas¬ 
sage in which Lord Macaulay, who knows India freon experi¬ 
ence gathered on the spot, has described the formation of public 
opinion about ** Nabobs,” and the way in which it affected 
literature during the latter part of the last century. 

“ The great events which had taken place in India had called into existence 
a new class of Englishmen, to whom their countrymen gave the name of 
Nabobs. These persons had generally sprung from families neither anci¬ 
ent nor opulent; they had generally been sent at an early age to the East; 
and they had there acquired large fortunes, which they had brought ba^ 
to their native land. It was natural tliat, not having had much opportuni¬ 
ty of mixing with the best society, they should exhibit some of the awk¬ 
wardness and some of the pomposity of upstarts. It was natural that, dur¬ 
ing their sojourn in Asia, they should have acquired some tastes and habits 
surprising, if not disgusting, to persons who never had quitted Europe. It 
was natural that, having enjoyed great consideration in the East, they 
should not be disposed to sink into obscurity at home ; and as they had 
money, and had not birth or high connection, it was natural that they 
should display a httle obtrusively the single advantage which they possess¬ 
ed. Wherever they settled there was a kind of fexid l>etween them and the 
old nobility and gentry, similar to that which raged in Frahce between the 
farmer-general and the marquess. This enmity to the aristocracy long 
continued to distinguish the servaiita of the Company. More than twenty 
years after the time of which we are now speaking, Burke pronounced that 
among the Jacobins might be reckoned “ the East Indians almost to a man, 
who cannot bear to find that their present importance does not boar a pro¬ 
portion to their wealth. 

“ The Nabobs soon becamo a most iinpopular class of men. Some of them 
had in the East displayed eminent talents, and rendered great servlj^ to 
the state ; but at home their talents were nof shown to advantage, and thefr 
services were little known. That they had sprung from obscurity, that they 
had acquired great wealth, that they exhibited it insolently, that they spent 
it extravagantly, that they raised the price of every thing in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, from fresh eggs to rotten boroughs, that their buries on^hon^ 
those of dukes, that their coaches were finer than that of the Lord Mayor, 
that the examples of their large and ill governed households corruptedi half 
the servants in the country, that some of them, with all their magnificence, 
could not catch the tone of good society, but, in spite of the stud and 
the crowd of menials, of the plate and the Dresden chirm, of the vmrv 
aon and the Burgundy, were still low men; these were things 
excited, both in the class from which they had sprung ana in ihe 
class into which they attempted to force themselves, the bitter avemkm 
which is the effect of mingled envy and contempt. But when it sited 
rumoured that the fortune which nad enabled its possessor to ecl^e 
Lord Lieutenant on the race-ground, or to carry the county agamst mB- 
head of a house as old as Domesday Book, had been accumulaied ny tbpat- 
ing public faith, by deposing ie^timate princes, by reducing whole pro¬ 
vinces to beggary, all the higher and better as well as allihe Ipwd^id .ev^ 

g arts ol human nature were stirred against the wretch who had obtained. 
y guilt and dishonmir.the riches which he now lavished with and " 

inelegant profusion. Ihe unfortunate Nabob seemed to be tnadc ^ ^tbosiK 
foibles against which comedy has pointed the most fbe^Uehs rimefilek 
of those crimes whidh have thrown the deepest gkwm over 
Tureiuret and Nero, of Monsieur Jourdain and Richard > 
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peat of exocration aud derision, such as can be compared only to that out*' 
oreak of public feeling against the Puritans which took place at the time 
of the Bestoration, burst on the servants of the Company. The humane 
man was horror-struck at the way in which they had got their money, thb 
thrifty man at the way in which they spent it. The JJilettante sneered at 
their want of taste. The Maccaroui black-balled them as vulgar feUowSs 
Writers the most unlike in sentiment and style, Methodists and libertines, 
philosophers and buffoons, were for once on the same side. It is hardly too 
much to that, during a space of about thirty yearn, the whole lighter 
literature of England was coloured by the feelings which we have described. 
Foote brought on the stage an Anglo-Indian chief, dissolute, ungenerous, 
and tyiannical, ashamed of the humble friends of his youth, hating the 
aristocmey, yet childishly eager to be numbered among tliom, squandering 
his wealth on pandars and flatterers, tricking out his chairmen with tho 
most costly hothouse flowers, and astounding the ignorant with jargon about 
rupees, lacs, and jaghhm Mackenzie, with more delicate humour, depicted 
a plain country family raised by the Indian acquisitions of one of its mem¬ 
bers to sudden opulence, and exciting derision l)y an awkward mimicry of 
the manners of the great. Cow-per, in that lofty expostulation which glows 
with the veiy spirit of the fltobrew poets, placed the oppression of India 
foremost in the list of those national crimes for which God had punished 
England with years of disastrous war, with discomfiture in her own seas, 
MU with the loss of her transatlantic empire. If any of our readers will 
take the trouble to search in tho dusty recesses of circulating libraries for 
some novel published sixty years ago, the chance is that the villain or sub- 
villain of the story will prove to bo a savage old Nabob, with an immense 
fortune, a tawny complexion, a bad liver, and a worse hea^” 

It was BO, perhaps, from the necessity of the ca.se; but it is dis¬ 
creditable to the Public and her instructors that such a mixture of 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitublcness, should have been 
perpetuated for so long a period, exemplifying the danger of 
giving a dog a bad name. The Indian exile often retired, in those 
days, with a great deal of money not very purely got, and not 
very prettily spent; that may he; but now that Indians go home 
poor and live cleanly, the caricature becomes a libel. 

To shew the prevalence at one time of the notion regarding the 
wealth obtainable in India—a notion which had a good deal died 
out before tbe Mutiny, although perhaps not even then entirely 
unfounded, and likely to be quite opposed to the fact in fu¬ 
ture—the reader may be referred to a story called Lame 
Jervas,” written by Miss Edgeworth in 1799. The story turns 
on the fortunes oi a lame boy who is supposed to have disap¬ 
peared my steriously from a Cornish tin mine, and to return twen¬ 
ty years afterwards with a considerable fortune. He asaem- 
blea Ms former comrades the miners, and tells them Ms story; 
fi^m which it appears that, having been sent out as a teacher 
iu Dr, Bell’s School Madras, he nad proceeded to the Court 
of TippoC, the Sul|an of Mysore, and there made money by pre¬ 
sents received from that chief, to whom he exhibited scientific 
apparatus, and. instructed iu.their use the Prince Abdul CMle, 
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son. Some years later Theodore Hook, in his amusing 
novel Gurney Married,” brought some of his Mauritius expelri* 
ence of “Nabobs” to bear on tn^e story of two returned Million* 
aires, Messrs. Nubbley and Cuthbert Gurney ; but even then it ^ 
was apparently contrary to his knowledge of facts to represent 
officials as returning with large fortunes, and his characters 
are accordingly represented as retired merchants. Nubbley is 
an active, but absent-minded, man of business, while Cuthbert 
has all the lazy listless habits of the traditional Nabob. Nubbley’s 
cellar of wine at Chittagong Villa is a good bit:—“ His London 
‘ Particular Madeira, Gordon Duff and Bean’s own, bought by 
* himself in their hospitable mansion, or rather palace, in the 
^ liuadas Esmeraldas at Funchal—four pipes, with two quarter^ 
'pipes to fill up ullage—his delicious Paxton port...” But 
though, like Col. Newcomc, Mr. Cuthbert is ruined by the 
failure of a house in Calcutta, there is little but conventional* 
ism in his portrait. 

Even Sir Waller Scott split upon this rock to a certain extent. 
Colonel Manncriiig, to be sure, is not a very conventional Na¬ 
bob ; but on the other hand there Is so little Indian about him, 
that it was, apparently, only for the sake of accounting for his 
wealth that he was connected with India at all. The adventures 
ot‘ Mr. Richard Middlemas at the Court of Tippoo will amuse 
the reader who will turn to the pages of “ The Surgeon’s Daugh* 
ter;” but they are entirely free from that life-like interest which 
attaches to so many of the Magician of the North’s creations, 
and are evidently written from cram. In fact, in those days, In¬ 
dia only existed in the popular iniagmalion as a kind of Eldorado 
of irresponsibility, and Indians were too small and isolated a 
class to cause any dread to be felt of their criticism. 

But a better time, wc will hope, is at hand. There is one 
writer who, with all but the very first gifts, has made use of his 
splendid position to desoribe Indian life and character soberly, 
though in a manner certainly no less entertaining than any of 
his less conscientious predecessors. The following charming 
passage from “ The Newcomes” shews how truly Mr. Thackeray, 
perhaps alone in this respect, appreciates some of the real cir¬ 
cumstances of our exile;—[He is speaking of some children be- 
, jng embarked for England.] 

“ What a sad report their parents had that day ! How their hearts fol¬ 
lowed the careless young ones home across the great ocean ! Hothera’ 
prayers go with them. Strong men, alone on their kn^, witjh, streaipdn^ 
eyes and broken accents, implore Heaven for those little ones who; wart 
prattling at their sides but a few hours since.^,;,, Lon| a^r they we fone^ , 
careless and hempy, recollections of the sweet past rise up andaiiute thbee;* 
who remain; the flowers theyhwlpkntsdiutheirhttie 
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they played with, the little vacant cribs they slept in as fathers’ eyes looked 
blessings down on them. ******* What a strange pathos ap¬ 
pears to me to accompany all our Indian story ! Besides that ofhoial his¬ 
tory which fills Gazettes! and embroiders banners with names of victory 
which give moralists ana enemies cause to cry out at English i^apine and 
enable patriots to boast of invincible British valour—besides the splendour 
and conquest, the wealth and glory, the crowned ambition and the conquer¬ 
ed danger, the vast prize, and the blood freely shed in winning it—should 
not one remember the tears too 1” 

Here is a sketch from the same work, which shews how much 
the author has been struck with the false tone of which we have 
been speaking ;— 

One of Colonel Newcorae’s fellow passengers from India was Mr. James 
Binnio of the Civil Service, a jolly young bachelor of two or tliree and forty, 
who having spent half of his past life in Bengal, was bent upon enjoying the 
remainder in Britain or in Europe, if a residence at home should prove 
agreeable to him. The Nabob of books and tiodition is a personage no longer 
to be found among us. He is neither as wealthy nor as wicked a.s the jaun¬ 
diced monster of romances and comedies, who purchases the estates of brok¬ 
en-down English gentlemen with Rupees tortured out of bleeding Rajahs, 
who smokes a hookah in public, and in private carries about a guilty con¬ 
science, diamonds of untold value, and a diseased liver ; who has a vulgar 
wife, with a retinue of black servants whom she maltreats, and a gentle son 
and daughter with good impulses and an imperfect education, desirous to 
amend their own and their parents’ lives, and thoroughly ashamed of the 
vices of the old people. If you go to the house of an Indian gentleman 
now, he does not say, “ Bring more curricles,” like the famous Nabob of 
Stanstead Park. He goes to Leadenhall Street in an omnibus, and walks 
back from the city for exercise. I have known some who have had maid¬ 
servants to wait on them at dinner. After two-and- 

twenty years* absence from Loudon, Mr. Binnie returned to it on the top 
of the Gosport coach with a hat-box and a little portmanteau, a pink fresh- 
shaven face, a perfect appetite, a suit of clothes like every body else’s, and 
not the shadow of a black servant.” 

Few diaracters in the wide range of English fiction are like¬ 
ly to be more valued and loved than Thomas Newcomej and 
though he may be no more a type of the Bengal Officer than Sir 
Koger de Coverley of the English country gentleman, yet Indians 
may well be proud of such a representative, and grateful to the 
auffior. Who has forgotten his old-fashioned courtesy, bis 
modesty, truthfulness, and manly foibles; his cold bearing to¬ 
wards J. J. Bidley the butler’s son, kind but distant, as to a 

S jvate soldier,” or his indignation and hauteur when he found 
is Highness Bummun Lall the centre of an admiring group of 
English ladies? Page after page of this charming description 
might be extracted, and greatly to the adornment of the present 
Paper; but we must refer to the book itself, for the whole cha¬ 
racter will well repawi^reful study, 

Mr. Dickens is a witer of a very different stamp. As keen 
in his observation as his great contemporary, he has not the well- 
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bred manner, the classical reserve, which are necessary to give 
real truthfulness to character-painting. Instead of being drama* 
tic he is melodramatic ; his personages smell of the footlights* we 
fancy them on the stage in that delusive s{)lendour. Grreat, ex¬ 
traordinary, is his comic jpower, the broadest, heartiest mirth, 
without a spice of ill-nature (except when he puts on his dignity 
robes, and stalks fortli as a social reformer) but it is nearly al¬ 
ways buffoonery. What amused us so much in the Wellers and 
Squeers, (in characters of the class we had never met or studied) 
the exaggeration became uripleasing in Pecksniff, and others of 
whom we were better qualified to judge: perhaps Major Bag- 
stock is one of the most striking illustrations of this. Like 
Colonel Newcome, he is a retired officer who has served in Ben¬ 
gal; but he is the mere conventional Nabob, blue instead of 
yellow, with a native servant whom he beats furiously without 
provocation. Take the following specimens:— 

“ Although Major Bagstock lijwl arrived at what is called in polito litera¬ 
ture the grand raoridian of life, and was proceeding on his journey down hill 
with hardly any throat, and a very rigid pair of jawbones, and long flapped 
elephantine ears, and his eyes and complexion in a state of artificial excite¬ 
ment, he was mightily proud of awakening an interest in Miss Fox, and 
tickled his vanity with the fiction that she was a splendid woman who had 
an eye on him. * * * It may be doubted whether there was ever a 
more selfish person at heart; or at stomach is perhaps a better expression, 
seeing that he was more decidedly endowed with that lattej- organ than 
with the former.’** 

Again ; 

“ Here is a boy, Sir, son of Bitherstone of Bengal. Bill Bitherstone, for¬ 
merly of ours. That hoy’s father and myself. Sir, were sworn friends. 
Wherever you went, Sir, you hoard of nothing but Bill Bitherstone and 
Joe Bagstoek. Am I blind to that boy’s defects 1 By no moans. He is 
a fool, Sir.” 

Again; 

“ ‘ Where is my scoundrel f said the Major, looking wathfully round the 
room. 

“ The Native, who had no particular name (?) but answered to any vi¬ 
tuperative epithet, presented himself instantly at the door, and ventured to 
come no nearer. 

“*You Villain .I* said the Major ‘ where’s the breakfast ?* “The dark 
servant disappeared in search of it, and was quickly heard re-ascending 
the stairs in such a tremulous state that the plates and dishes on fch[,e tray 
he carried, trembling sympathetically as he came, rattled again all the way 
up.” 

Or this; 

“ In this flow of spirits and conversation, only intoiTupt^ by his 
plethoric symptoms, and by intervals of lunch, and from time to ^ 
soma violetU assault upon Native who wore a pair of earringa in his^i% 
brown ears * * ♦ the Major continued all d|^etc.” 


* Dombey and Sou ; p. 62. 
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Surely this is merely the Indian of farce, a dressed up, dis¬ 
gusting phantom, described from without; while Thackeray’s is 
done from actual knowledge, intas et in cute. We really do not 
institute this comparison merely for its being favorable to our 
own class. Let us take Colonel AUamont of H. M. the King 
of Oude’s service from Pendennis; surely he is not a favorable 
specimen of our class; yet he is true to nature; and a dis-'* 
tinguished officer and general will rise to the recollection 
of many as a justification of the horrid picture. The splendid 
exterior, vulgar manners, and unbridled habits do not delight 
us, we are glad to think we do not know many Indians of the 
type, but it is one, for all that, which we recognize. We believe 
that we have seen Colonel Altamont. 

Take another specimen, one coming still nearer to the un¬ 
pleasant blue Major “ the heaving mass of Indigo,” take the 
celebrated Collector of Boggley wallah. Does not the same re¬ 
mark hold good, and will not the British reader trust, now, 
to the skilful Master? If he believes that India has Civil 
Officers like Jos. Sedley, and Militaires resembling Colonel 
Altamont, will he not {per contra') accept Colonel Newcome and 
Mr. Binnic ? If he will not, the only defence of his conduct 
will have to be founded on the books written by Indians them¬ 
selves ; which, as we have before hinted, are not implicitly to be 
followed, because so few amongst us have the necessary leisure 
or natural power to enable them to rely on their own resources; 
and are hence led to appeal to certain conventional preconcep¬ 
tions, and to describe Indian manners and matters as they fancy 
they are expected to do, rather than as they have seen them. 

We can indeed conceive a writer possessed of less skill than 
Mr. Thackeray, not so complete a man of the world, less obser¬ 
vant, it may be; still conscientiously minded and truthfully bent 
on conveying to others the knowledge and the feeling that were 
in him. We can imagine of such an one, with such an object, pro¬ 
ducing Essays, Sketches, Tales or Novels—all, in short, that is 
commonly called Literature—in which Indian Society should 
be represented as composed of much the same materials as that 
of the minor aristocracy, or “ upper-middle-class” of England; 
the tone a little saddened by mal de pays^ and by the serious 
aspect in which life is presented to them; taught by that ex¬ 
perience that “ life is real, life is earnest” and death ever at hand, 
but also knowing how to gather, with a gentle epicureanism, the 
innocent wayside flowers of Hospitality, Mutual-help, and Be- 
eoming-mirth. Th» younger men should stiU shoot tigers, 
but their Bport»Bh<^|||nerve them for the nobler game of war; 
they riiould be fonP8f society, and ready to dance with any 
partners they could find; a little reckless, even sometimes call- 
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the natives "niggers,” though not given fo causelcttly 
breaking their heads, and promptly bronj^it to book for every 
such unprovoked outbreak; the young ladies indulging them¬ 
selves with innocent freedom, and marrying early and raostJy 
for love; the middle-aged couples knit to one anotlior, in a 
manner seldom seen among their coutcmpoiaiics at home, by 
the consciousness of impending separation, of bcrious aims and 
hopes, of lost infants forgetting them in England oi watching 
them from Heaven j the old men often distinguished by wisdom 
or by valor shown during many years of public service, dis¬ 
cussing gmve topics with a wide and liberal scope, and earnest¬ 
ly striving to better the condition of the seemingly God-for- 
gotton heathen who surround them. Over all, too, would now 
hang the shadows of a fearful East, the clouds of an uncertain 
Future; the memories of the Saints and Martyrs, of the hei*oic 
poling soldiers slaitf foully in the promise of thcii piime, the 
guileless children, tlic fond mothers, the fair ghls gone—gone 
through the (rate of Blood, through shame and sorrow to 
Him who went there some eighteen hundred years be¬ 
fore; and the anticipations of change so perplexing to those 
who have grown up before tlu' llcvolution, when the founda¬ 
tions seem ‘>hakeii, and even the righteous falter in their 
course.* But as the Apostle •'pcaks of “ spots in feasts of love, 
fire, raging waves of the sea, foaming ont thdrown shame” so if 
must bo confessed that amongst us too. at the present day, there 
aro many disgraceful or rjijjicuioub individuals, and some of these 
are from time to time brought forth as fair samples of the whole. 

Among the most recent of these reprehensible caricatures wo 
must certainly reckon Captain Atkinson’s " (Jurry and Rice,” a 
work by an Indian Engineer officer, but published in Lon¬ 
don. There are a numbei of colored lithographs, many of 
which are very well done, the Publishers having spared 
no due exertions in presenting them to the public with grOoe- 
ful execution; but, mas, all this skill and labor arc only suc¬ 
cessful in more signally illustrating the inherent vulgarity and 
stupid superficiality of the author’s conceptions. In many of 
the pictures the exaggerations arc utterly pointless; as, for 
example, where " The Judge” is represented by a lean old 
scarecrow in the costume of forty years since, and aoloso 
Imnsoriiit of the picture of" The Civilian” in " Tom KaW, the 
Griffin,” a book by the late ftir Charles D’Oyley, which wjW 
considered clever in the early part of the efintury. No atteitipi 
is made to preserve the likenesses of t||| vahoyis charactei^i 

conduct of the lato B I Corapuv’i* Kutopean soidiorn wiU aorve is^aa 
mstance of what muct be ttic feolmgb of rivi! and Military Olbcont, Utot^th iSkry 
may bo lou loyal and konorubio tu give way to them. 

18 Vd. F 
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though this is obviously the great charm in a series of social 
shetches, and even in the Letter-press their individuality is 
of the very faintest. The crowning humor is to assign to those 
shadowy creations names founded on a misconception of 
certain vernacular words for ingredients and materials of 
cookery, in furtherance, probably, of the brilliant idea in the 
title of the book: but some of the names shew a still loftier 
aim, and emulate the facetiousness of '^Ten Thousand a 
Year,” where a Schoolmaster is called Mr. Hie, Hmc, Hoc. 
The style is a forced imitation of Mr. Thackeray’s, and 
to him the work appears to be dedicated (with or without 
permission) if we have rightly interpreted the intention of a flip¬ 
pantly worded epistle which follows the title page, and which 
is without any address, but commences “ My dear Thackeray.”* 
We can onfy trust that the humorist (if he does peruse the 
hook) will, in common with all ojlmrs for whose opinion we 
Indians ought to care, exercise taste and sense enough to see that 
such an affair can only be a fair portrait of a certain portion of 
our society, drawn by a person whose deficiencies in both sense 
and taste prevented him from associating with any other. 

To turn from such a book to the Life and Letters of the late 
lamented William Hodson, is like stepping from Madame War- 
ton’s Walhalla into that of Woden. Tet both belonged to the 
aame profession, being Captains in the Indian Army. Let the 
. reader, therefore, take to heart this lesson; that, as one man 
will see nothing but meanness all iDund him, and will find 
in the siege of Delhi itself material for ** comic copy,” while 
another finds it all instinct with serious interests and noble strug¬ 
gles ; so Indian Society as a whole is not to be dismissed with 
any one sweeping epithet. There are several reasons why no 
man is a hero to his valet, one (a common one) being Uiat 
valets do not know heroes when they see them. We do Rot 
say thgt all Indian officers are Hodsons, nor yet that Hibson 
himself was a perfect hero (who is ? ) He was evident^ very 

wide awake,” more of a Marmion than a De Wilton. But wc 
maintain tliat a picture of Indian life, in which intelligent sol- 
^ersbip and thirst of glory should be entirely omitted, were no 
jgood likepess. 

, There is no such word in the* Dictionary as “ pesrimism,” 
;|>wt the tjhiag is very common. Some of the Smelfungu^ ^ihe 
f|Dni Caiti^ to Cornwall and say, "alllls corrupt.” 
We' ,^uld to iptraci from a recent lecture by Arhhb^lCp 
Wha^y a iHissage Wonderfully descriptive of the tendency of 

♦It ri^t hewcvflr to moation Aat there ie a Licatcaant Thackeray in the 
Beng^ Army to ^hom this may apply, as being in his coriis. Capt. A. is more likely 
to be intimate with him than with the* great namesake. 
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sui'.li .writings as “ Little Dorrit,” and “ Jfever too late to Mend 
but^ sface presses, and we can only give a few short sentences, 
hoping that they may lead our readers to peruse the^; whtole 
work. He commences this portion of his remarks by say:^ how 
much he regrets to find. 

'* Writers who, with much wit and power of description, find amusement 
for themselves and their readers in the keen piursuit and exposure of every- ‘ 
thing favdty, or which can be represented as faulty in every portion of our 
whole system ; exaggeratiug with eager delight every evil they can find, 
and fixing ou it like a raven pouncing on a piece of oaiTion ; inventing 
such as do not exist, and keeping out of sight whatever is well done, ana 
unexceptional.’' 

The fault, he says, is peculiarly attributable to the authors of 
" whut are avowedly works of amusemtnti and the muin staple 
‘ of which is to hold up our institutions to ridicule mixed with 
* abhorrence.” After shewing that such representations would, 
if believed, create a revolution, the thoughtful writer thus prQ-- 
eeeds;— 

“ The practical efffert on the minds of the greater pait of the Public is 
to render them incredulous as to real and remediable defects, and indifierent 
about really needful reforms. 7’hey understand that these overwrought 
representations are merely for dramatic effect" 

The conclusion of these extracts especially points to all ex¬ 
aggeration in novels, social no less than [lolitical. The ** Uncle- 
lora-Sohool” is not without followers, even among the thin 
ranks of Anglo-Indian authors. It would be bad enough if a 
Chinese, after a six montlis’ residence in London, during which 
he occupied himself in visiting the hospitals and malciug 
drawings of the principle diseases and deformities which 
fell under his .notice, were to write them in one figure, and 
exhibit the picture to the intelligent publio of Pekin, on his 
return to that capital,„a8 the likeness of an average Englishman; 
the hair afilictea with Plica Polonica, the nose and teeth des¬ 
troyed by the use of Mercury, the shoulders uneq^ual, the back 
humped, the belly dropsical, the legs crooked, and the |eet 
clubbed. Yet how far worse is the conduct of a person who 
this with regard to his own countrymen and intimate compa¬ 
nions, and that not with their bodies but their minds. 

Foremost among our Indian pessimists is the quo:;^de^ B<Ptor 
of the “ Optimist”. Mr. Lang was a successful journalist in this 
country, and ' at home has proved himself to possess s(Hne dr»^-« 
tic power and narrative skill. We cannot afihrd to 
out notice an author who has written a play wi[i^ Tom 
ior, and published a Novel in Mr. Boutl^g^^s ** Tivo.^ul- 
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ling Series.” But the pictures given of Indian Society iii 
Mr, Laic’s works do far **more credit to liis head than 
ids heart.” The tale which appeared serially in Fraser's Maga- 
zin$ some years ago under the title of " The Wetherbys,” was 
completely constructed on the hospital-scheme above referred to; 
the whole of the characters being, to all appearance, selected 
from the rogues and drabs whom the author may have known 
or met during the course of an Indian career, which was not 
perhaps very well regulated or very fortunate in the general 
nature of its associations. However this may be, we cannot 
allow that such a book presents a fair specimen of the constitu¬ 
tion of Indian Society. A later work—Will He Marry Her 
' —is free from this objection, the Indians introduced being most¬ 
ly distinguished for courage and virtue; but it is so inferior in 
construction, in probability, in every point of literary execution, 
that it can hardly be looked to as an antidote to the venom of 
“ The Wetherbys,” 

The amiable and earnest author of “ Oakfield,” who is, alas, 
beyond the reach of criticism or the power of amending his 
faults, doubtless injured both his adopted country an® his own 
reputation by a similar error. Entering the Indian Army from 
the bosom of a University and of a high-toned English home, 
Mr. Arnold passed, directly, into one of the (then) worst regu¬ 
lated Corps in the Bengal rSative Infantry; and it was his fur¬ 
ther misfortune to pass from that into a second corps, which is 
stated to have been even worse. Did this justify him in making 
his great talents subservient to an exhibition of “ Fellowship in 
the East” which should combine the worst traits of the worst 
men in these two Regiments, as a fair example of the whole 
fabric? This is worse* than the Scholasticiis in Hierocles, for 
we do not read that that celebrated sage selected a half-baked 
brick as a sample of his house when he put it up for sale. Time 
and death, sanctifying powers, have done much, we may be sure, 
to mitigate, the resentment which Mr. Arnold incurred in India. 
Love for the man, respect for his memory, honest appreciation of 
the feariess earnestness of his book, regret for the premature 
close of his useful career, the natural short-livedness of all vio¬ 
lent feelings-^all these causes will operate in mitigation of a pos- 
i^biy exaggerated censure; but the wise man, whose censure 
was moderate at the time, will not so relax its strictness; nec 
sumit nee potiit secures arUtrio popularis auree, - If a thing Was 
‘wrpi^, let it be caBed wrong, as far as zi wm wrong, 1^'B^ 90 
fiifuii^ imitators maifc know v^at to avoid, and any other evil 
results of the epl may be wsuded off as far as may be. Let 
the public gif e up—a Certein extent—^its palm-trees, and a 
Bhmnix of another sort sh»ll perhaps be given to it s even an 
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Indian Is’^ovel containing views of Indian life at once Qatural and 
varied, looking for a sure, if slow, success. 

A book which legitimately claims our attention in this Cjtin* 
nection is The Timely Eetreat,” the account of a year in^Bj^h-* 
gal by two young ladies, which was so much tsilked of (luring 
the period of 1857 and first half of 1858. Without denying 
that something is due to the a propos, it may still l^e admitted 
that no utterly stupid book could have had such a " runwo 
have been assured that, before the second edition was out, the 
trade-subscriptions for a third were completed; and all in about 
the third month from the appearance of the book. The fair 
writers may take Martial’s ground, the bookseller is the truest 
critic after all. But,whatever may have been the book’s merit, 
and however one may disapprove such unmanly attacks as the 
Article " English Girls” in the Saturday Review, we cannot 
compliment the fair writers on their reserve or Ihoir good taste. 
Under their disguises, men and women who had kindly received 
them in India, whose lives and motives wci^e alike utterly un¬ 
known to them, were made actors in a low comedy,” just at 
the very time that they were stuggliiig for life or honor amidst 
horrors such as are rare even in the blood-stained page of religi- 
, ous history. The contrast is too broad and too dreadful to ho 
here pursued. 

But it was necessary to notice it; because, tlmugh the sufferings 
of the Indian exile are not usually so severe, nor the persiflaye 
of his caricaturists so strikingly inappropriate, there is yet this 
objectionable fact remaining, that the English, and tlieir imita¬ 
tors among ourselves, consider ill-health, exile, ennui, fit subjects 
for smart writing, and tbeir victims valuable as constituents for a 
farce. Let us hope that this is, in many cases, the result of igno¬ 
rance, misled by the traditions of tbeir literature during so Tong 
a period, and overwhelmed by a competition "which render^ duL 
ness a mortal sin. Light writers at Home, whether in Magazine, 
Newspaper or Novel, must make the best they can of Indians. 
And the handsome salaries (“ on the same scale,” ^ys The 
Times, “ as the Elephant, the Banyan, and the palm-tree,” heu, 
iterum Crispime!^ together with the high social position, fom 
an idea more easily appreciable to the Grub-Street mind thaa 
the somewhat sentimental drawbacks by which those advantages 
are accompanied; but these are not the less real,^ A^etnoW 
of one of the Indian services, or of a good mercantile firih, 
marry young it is true: but he is usually doomed to see wife 
and chndreu droop, decay, and die around him in a few 
unless he (ian nerve himself to send them^ England ; . 

case he has to bear the expenses of a maifled . 

combined with the discomforts of bachelor lifcv. elixnatey di 
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which Mr. Bright makes so little, is simply the most miserable 
that can be conceived on this side of Phlegethon; the winters 
wet or windy, the summers wasting and wearisome. How 
would Mr. Bright like to spend half the year on the top of the 
monument, and the. other half tied by the leg to the door of a 
furnace ? The frightful boredom, loneliness, ^ence of amuse¬ 
ment, in ^his part of India at least, have been noticed in two re* 
cent articles of this Review* but they must h^felt to be appre¬ 
ciated. 

Hot but tliat exile, like every other condition of human life, 
has its blessings for tliose who with tliaukfiil hearts embrace all 
divine dispensations. Many of us, it is to be hoped, are of those 
who “ sow in tears to reap in joy.” The sa^e beautiful Psalm tells 
us that he who goes forth weeping, and hearing good seedy shall 
come again with joy, and bring his sheaves with him. And is 
not the condition so far true as to justify the hope that the pro¬ 
mise will be fuipied ? The young man, the fair girl, who start 
for India with fkeir father’s “ last faltered blessing” on their 
heads, and their mother’s constant svreet counsel at their hearts, 
inay not these be truly said to bear good seed ? And tliougli,, to 
human sight they come not again, though the eye fail in watching, 
and the gray hairs go down in sorrow to the grave, do we not know 
that none in this world have an abiding city, in order that we 
may seek one that is above ? It was pathetically said by one 
who is now gone to his rest, that “ people in India talked of 
* Home,’ as if it were their long-home.” Let ua remember the 
spirit of brave Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s last words; “It is as 
near to Heaven from India as from Europe.” 

Having been thus led to take a more serious view of tlie sub¬ 
ject than that with whicli we commenced, we tliink it appropriate 
to speak a few words on Missionary matters, and the notions of 
llinoooism prevalent in the religious world at Home. During 
the late crisis a good deal of excitement prevailed on this sub¬ 
ject, and Parsondom was moved in all its departments from 
Samuel Oxon to Baptist Noel. Whether the East Indk Com- 
jimy.had done too much or too, little for Christianity, had foster¬ 
ed or insulted idolatry, was not agreed, but this was certisiQ, 
that, the waters being troubled, the curing of sick souls was at 
hand. We have selected Mr. Curteis’ Sermon as a type of 
these views, because he represents the sensible, moderate* well- 
infoimed portion of the English Church, and because his very 
virtues have led him into what we cannot but consider sedous 
e|to,ra , - 

. , . * VoiXSevn. Article 3, “Indian Ennui.” , , , : 

YoK XXVUI. Article I, “ Life ia the Kprth West.”. ' ; . 
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No one who does not know India by practical experience to 
tell how little real influence (especially for good) the systems of 
the Pundits really have on the people at large of this day; 
and therefore how much need there is, when we speak of the 
Hindoos’ superiority over us in philosophy, to add the words of 
St. Paul, “ falsely so called.” Speculative systems in which 
imaginary premises are pushed by force of logic into unpracti¬ 
cal conclusions ; this is from beneath, and very different from 
the wisdom that is from above, of which it is said, “ Happy the 
man that findeth her.” Mr. Curteis, and the religious philanthro¬ 
pists in general, seem to approach the brink of Mr. F. New¬ 
man’s heresy that all religions are divine; whereas in fact this 
is not God’s world, but on the contrary most of its creeds are 
from the facto Prince, who studiously paroilies the forms of 
truth, as he transforms himself into an angel of light, and makes 
Devilj DeeVf Devta, to lopk like those of God.* The study, 
then, of Indian systems should form a part not of theology— 
which is one—but of Satanology, which varies to suit the varying 
whims of human passion, and whose fruits are sin and death* 
Missionaries may study them, but only as King Alfred studied 
Guthrum’s Camp. This respect with which they are urged to 
enter upon discussions with heathen sages, will often leave them 
unable to keep their heads above water. Such questions as the 
origin of evil, the nature of Goo or of the soul, the existence of 
Matter, are not weapons from the memory of faith, and its soldfeirs 
had best not choose them when challenged. If, on the other 
hand} the heathen be encouraged to incorporate into Christianity 
any part—no matter how seemingly innocent—of his own sys¬ 
tem, he will surely cling to the whole. An incarnation more, 
as Mr. Curteis aclcnowledges, is nothing to 'that wonder-loving 
mind. The vast numbers of Indian Christians in the 17th ceu- 
tury to whom he refers, what were they but the converts of the 
Jesuits, who allowed them to alter Deby’s paint, and call her 
the blessed virgin. And-where are they now ? We know ^ 
consequences of putting new wine into old bottles. 

’ Let the Missionary look on these false systems as no more 
complements of truth than Darkness is of Light, or Satan erf |he 
Almighty. We look for a time when there shall be' 
night, nor devil, nor any evil thing ; shall we not exp^llite 
coming?' May not the Missionary say, “ Brother, I know ybnr 
‘ systems and their fruits; and I cannot argue alx>at them', 

‘ cause the demonstration of fact has already solved them by . 

* reduelio ad ahsurdum” Then he may bring , in the beauty'df 
holiness, and the divine afi^nities of the soul of man; and 

• So in Sclavonic “ Bog” = God; in Scotch Bogis ttf . ■ 
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the whole fabric by the unshakeable bastions of personal virtue 
and national glory, 

On the whole, we submit that the European and Native inha¬ 
bitants of India have a kind'of common cause, a common ground 
on which to move the British nation for a review of judgment. 
We and our predecessors have formed British India, the admi< 
ration and envy of continental Europe, and a magnificent field 
for usefulness as ever nation bad. We ask, in return, no more 
than what every man owes his brother—well-informed sympa¬ 
thy and consideration. The natives are really as much injured 
hy being looked upon as black Englishmen, as are the settlers 
when they are regarded as English blacks, (or blackguards). 
There is a kind of telescopic philanthropy which, sweeping the 
horizon in search of sufferers, neglects the claimants for aid 
who shiver on its doorsteps; but the worst feature of it is 
that is, essentially iincbaritablc, and involves the transfer to dis¬ 
tant and ill-pei’ccived objects of that scorn and reproach which, 
did you but look at your fbet, would seem due to yourselves. It is 
not only charity that should begin at home, but censure also. Some 
of us may remember the light iu which the planters of J amaica 
were populaidy regarded before the emancipation of the slaves. 
That 18 the very spirit which actuates too many English writers 
(who ought, however, to know better) in depicting a fancy- 
portrait of Anglo Indians. The same men who went on till 
1858 without attempting to provide for the homeless poor of 
theiir own metropolis, and who bring their whole nation into con¬ 
tempt and hatred by vulgar insolence in continental streets and 
hotels, these arc the very first to take up a cry because they 
find—or fancy that they find—their countrymen in the East 
keeping order somewhat roughly among a set of hereditary 
bondsmen to whom they are as one to one thousand; and who 
love them as Westminster boys did Dr. Busby. The middle 
classes of Englanfl are dreaming, they may awake too late. Let 
libiein do their duty towards ihi^e who are placed in their im¬ 
mediate charge, and give us crodit for wishing to dO the same 
towards the people of Hindoostan. 
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Art. III.— Minute on the Employment of Junior Civil Oj^eers 

as Assistant Judges. By the IIon’blb F. J. HallidaIT, 

Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. April, 1859. 

• 

The Judicial Courts of Bengal are not generally favorites of 
the Indian public. Ever since their introduction under the aus¬ 
pices of that Company which is now numbered with the things 
that were, up rill the present day, tlie cry has been loudly raised 
against them. Many an able essay has been written on their 
constitution and defects, many an indignant philippic haa been 
poured forth against their abuses ; Civilians have mildly remon- 
Bti’atcd, “ outsiders” and “ interlopers” vehemently protested 
against their insufficiency for the wants of the country at large, 
yet up till now without effect. The same ‘^traditionary po¬ 
licy” which wished to keep India a close borough or appanage of 
Leadenliall Street, maintained the Judicial Courts with their ac¬ 
knowledged defects in spite of all the clamor and outcry against 
them. Regulations and Acts doubtless were made altering the 
principles of the adininistrafion of justice, but the procedure of 
the Judicial Courts seemed too perfect to require change or ad¬ 
mit of improvement. ‘‘ Laissez aller” was the motto of our legisla¬ 
tors, and thus up till now the Court procedure has been but 
slightly modified, far less, as was required, radically changed. 
Now however a change has passed over the government of India, 
a change too iu the principle of that government, and tlie hop^- 
of India’s well-wishers have waxed high. Reform is all the cry> 
and among the many topics to which that cry has reference, the 
Bengal Courts hold a prominent place. Already in the Purdah 
has a new judicial system been initiated under Lawrence and 
Montgomery, already in the North West Provinces reforms are 
being mooted and devised despite the curse of the RegulatioJis, 
and we trust the tide of improvement will not ebb, till it 
reaches the benighted regions of Lower Bengal. We propose 
to give a brief outline of the life which the embryo 
gistrate and Collector first enters on in the Mofussil, noting as^WC 
go along the impressions likely to arise in his mind on first being- 
brought into contact with the realities of the Judicial Courts. 

Let ua first consider the initiatory training which the yodug 
Civilian receives to prepare him for the duties of his profeSsioih 
It has frequently been a taunt raised against the Civil Service 
that its members, from the moment of their appoinrinent on the^ 
establishment, seemed to be considered capable of sttccessivcly Mw 
Burning the powers and performing the duties of Mk^strate, 
lector. Judge or Commissioner without any special tr£|iming 
soever. ** Poeta nasoitur. Collector fit” some one hiw 

Sepiismbbr, 1859. , , -Cl 
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but the truth of the proposition was apparently not universally ad¬ 
mitted, and if we may judge from sundry expressions generally 
used with reference to our administrators, the Civilian was sup¬ 
posed to lay claim to direct inspiration and intuitive aptitude to 
perform the duties of his calling. The taunt was repeatedly repu¬ 
diated. Haileybui^ and Fort William Colleges were pointed out as 
etatiding proofs or the injustice of the reproach, and it was asked 
in reply if, with these institutions vividly before them, cavillers 
would fitill dare to bring against the Company the charge of 
neglecting their servants’ early training. Yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing this open challenge, the cry against the deficiency of young 
Civilians’ special training continued and still prevails. Wo do 
not purpose in our present remarks to enter into any elaborate 
discussion as to the comparative excellence or deficiency of the 
Competitive and old Haileybury system. That is a question 
which in our opinion will be better determined by time and 
the actual results of the future than by any conjectures wo 
might offer on the subject. Sufficient data have not yet been 
provided to enable us with any certainty to pronounce the new 
superior to the old method, and we believe that not until a gene¬ 
ration of Competition-Civilians has passed away, and their actual 
career be compared with that of a generation of Haileybury men, 
can a just decision be pronounced. Heaving then this question 
as a moot point at present, we shall confine our remarks to the 
so-^called special training provided for the young Civilian in the 
College of Fort William, Calcutta—a training immediately pre¬ 
ceding his employment in active life, and ostensibly professing 
to fit him for the successful performance of his duties in the 
Mofussil. 

The great aim professedly on the part of the Indian Go¬ 
vernment has always been to make their servants a body of prac¬ 
tical working men—so to teach them that the art and prac- 
tick part of life should be the mistress to the theoric.” And 
in so doing doubtless the aim was praiseworthy. India, the 
fabled dreamland of the ancients, has certainly not proved so to 
any modern adventurers who have had the curiosity or har¬ 
dihood to wander thither. From the times of Vasco de Gama 
down to the Mutiny of 1857, India has witnessed more of stem, 
sterling action ana activity than perhaps any other country in 
the world. It has afforded no sphere of case and retirement 
for the philosopher who studied morals and not men; obstaeiea 
requiring the highest energy and exertion to overiS^o, have 
ponstantly presented*themsSves ; and the Englishmaui first aa 
eonqueror an^ then as ruler of the country, has bad ever to deal 
more !with the actual tlian the ideal, more with facts than fkn-, 
, eies. Frai6e^yo^tlly indeed then was the aim of the Directors 
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of the old Company to send out a body of men/ who would not 
he asliained to apply all their energies to work, and who would 
grapple directly and earnestly with the incidents of every day life 
ns they arose,—praiseworthy was their aim we say, were 
the means ad^ted to attain their end equally deserving of com-' 
mendation. In former days the so-called special training was 
inaugurated at Haileybury, where Law, Political Economy, Hin¬ 
dustani, &o. were taught by learned and competent professors. 
How much of their instructions the students of Haileybury car¬ 
ried with them from the halls of their Alma Mater to the shores 
of Calcutta, and the examination-room of Fort William College, 
we have neither time nor inclination to inquire. Most people 
considered that the young Civilian in his student days at Hailey¬ 
bury resembled that prince of old, whose contemplation, 

‘ obscured under the veil of wildness, grew like summer grass 
* fastest by night: unseen yet crescive in its faculty.” An 
opinion not unsupported by experience, and confirmed by wit¬ 
nesses from among the members of the service itself. 

We do not mean to condemn altogether the system in vogue 
at Haileybury. It had its bright as well as its dark side, its re¬ 
commendations as well as its disadvantages. The students were 
united by the strong bond of community of aim, and an * esprit 
de corps’ was thereby established which has ever been remarketl 
as one of th.e distinguishing characteristics of the Civil Service. 
Still notwithstanding this and otlicr advantages which we could 
mention, we are obliged to admit that as a special training school 
for future work in India—the object for which it was cstahlish- 
ed, Haileybury was, to speak mildly, defective. The new 
system, Drought into force in 1855, brought within tile pa]e of 
the Indian Civil Service men who, up to the date of their aiflinis- 
sion, had received a high general education, but who Were not, 
with few exceptions specially trained for any one of the learned 
professions, much less for the Indian Civil Service. The exanii'-, 
nation, success ’ in which secured their admission into the serviec, 
was designed to test more their education as gentlemen than 
special knowledge of India or Indian lore, and the students ad¬ 
mitted thus by competition arrived in Calcutta to r^uaeace a 
career, which to. most of them must have been compa^tively wi- , 
known, and for which few if any were prepared.^ ^ For both of 
these classes—Haileybury as well as Competition, a second 
curriculum of study was provided in Fort William College, Here 
both combine; each has the same test to undei^o, each. 
same facilities afforded him, each the same incentives 
him on. Promotion depends upon success; the eiEmner there^h 
the ordeal is passed the better for the future prospeetl 'i^^eaiilk'*^' 
Now in what does this special training consist ? 
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Civilian on his arrival is ordered to commence Btndying the lan¬ 
guages or dialects used in the division of the Presidency to which 
he 18 attached. Certain boohs are appointed, the contents of 
which he must master to tlio satisfaction of the examiner, be* 
fore he receives any substantive rank or can perform any official 
duties. Month after month must the student appear before the 
dread tribunal and report progress in his studies j month after 
month does he patiently, by the aid of Moonsheo and dic¬ 
tionary, endeavor to reach the desired standard of excellence; 
month after month his progress is declared “tolerable” or 
‘*fair,” till at last even the conscientious examiner is satisfi¬ 
ed, and the name of the student appears in the Gazette as 
** qualified for the public service,” permitted to ])ut his foot on 
the.^rst round of that ladder which by manifold windings con¬ 
ducts to the 'Sudder, Lieutenant Governorship, and seat in the 
Indian Council. Qualified for the public service—qualified to 
quit the examination room, and enter the outeberry—qualified to 
quit the study of books, and begin that of men—qualified to aban¬ 
don the do-nothingness of Calcutta life and enter upon a career 
of activity and usefulness in the Mofivssil I Well may our young 
friend rejoice at such a prospect. But is the young Civilian really 
qualified to do all this, capable of successfully performing those 
duties which have been assigned him ? His ability to understand 
and be understood by those with whom he daily mingles, is, one 
would imagine, a point of vital importance to be ascertained, but 
the framers of the Calcutta examination-scheme seem to have 
thought differently. The young Civilian apparently is consider¬ 
ed either to have resided too long in the country to require a 
test on this point, or too short a time to enable him to pass the 
trial satisfactorily; the question therefore of his competency or 
incompetcncy in conversation is deferred till a future occasion, 
and the student is released from College, capable to give a few 
short orders intelligible to his bearer or kbitmutgar, generally 
totally unable to understand or maintain, a lengthened conver¬ 
sation. His actual knowledge of the language—the point sought 
to be tasted and ascertained by the examination, consists in . 
being able to translate with tolerable fluency a puerile otriental 
fable-book, written' in a dialect which he has rarely, if ever, 
occasion to use; to translate into a similarly pure and high- 
staple several easy English sentences, and to read a printed book 
without absolutely spelling through each word. The books 
selected as the test of fie student’s competency may have> 
been Useful in former'days; at present only a man of singularly . 
vivid xmagizuitipn *could point out their recommendations ad*' 
vantages actd few students, we conceive, have found either the.» 
luottbrataonB. of Asad Bakht, or the pious meditations of the 
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owl ami crow in the Ikhiian*us* Safa, of xnncli benefit or 
assistance in iheir future career. Such then is the philological 
armour, equipped in which the young Civilian is sent'forth to 
begin the battle of official life in the Judicial Courts* 

The main object of this linguistic training is, we are told, 
(and supposed to believe,) to enable the young man at once to 
begin his daily work, and perform his official duties. Now there 
are two ways of learning a language,—either by the eye or by 
the ear, either by the study of books or men, either by long 
continued and careful analysis of the thoughts of others as writ¬ 
ten or spoken. The man wlio follows wholly the fbrmer plan 
may be an accomplished scliolar, he never can become a great, 
seldom a good linguist; the man who adopts the latter method, 
may, it is granted, sometimes be deficient in the graces of dic¬ 
tion, but he will have tlie advantage of understanding and mak¬ 
ing himself understood by others. Which then of these two 
methods would a practical man recommend to be pursued in the 
training of the young Civilian ? His pursuits surely are, or are 
intended to be, more those of the man of action than of the 
scholar ; his daily life surely requires knowledge of the language 
as spoken rather than as written. A deep, intricate and critical 
study of the language, in the circumstances in which he is 
plac^, is not only superfluous but injurious; it wastes time, 
and we are convinced from experience that we are not wrong 
in stating that it impairs the facilities for afterwards mas¬ 
tering conversational idiom. The student very rarely think* 
in the language which he studies; he is obliged first to clothe 
the thought with his own vernacular, and then by translation, 
express it in the other language; w'hile in the case of the man 
who learns principally by the ear, involuntarily the idea pre¬ 
sents itself to his mind in the language which ho has thus ac¬ 
quired, and he is enabled to express it in the form most likely to 
be understood by natives of the country. 

Yet despite its disadvantages, this student system is the otte 
which the practical anti-theoretic authorities of Leadenhall Street 
have fixed upon to ensure their young servants going forth from 
their halls qualified to commence their actual duties; nay moi^ 
the system has not even the merit which we tacitly assigji it* i 
To study a language by dictionary and book requires maify; 
a long year to produce any satisfactory result. What conclusiott 
then must we come to when we find the students ofj'ort < 
Ham College declared “qualified” in two languages in aboiifc 
the Bpaeo of six or eight months. Students dnd sebolats timy 
all be in name, and many in inclination, bfit the system 
bids^ them beooming any thing better than smatt^ers, 
-^laJtapwledge which leans more to the scholarly side yetreaeliila 
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not thereto practically, sent forth to engage in their duties 
without the means of conveying tlioir thoughts intelligibly to 
any save perhaps Pundits or Moonshees. Of what use are 
the “sesquipedalia verba” of the Betalpanchabinsati,” to an 
unkempt ryot, who knows, of nought beyond his own held or 
village, or to the sleek half educated Mohurrir, whpse pen glides 
but in the language of the Courts ? Yet among those two classes, 
the ryot of the district and the Mohurrirs of the Cutcherry, is 
the young Magistrate supposed to pass most of his time. The 
sphere in winch the career of the young assistant lies is gene¬ 
rally and Vith rare exceptions, the Mofussil. Why is he not 
sent there at once, learning, like any other apprentice to a pro¬ 
fession, his future work practically under a Magistrate or Collec¬ 
tor, rather than wasting time and opportunities in the dank 
and dreary atmosphere of Calcutta. lie will surely acquire 
more knowledge in the office of the Magistrate than in the 
examination room of the College ; l\e will be daily and hourly 
thrown amongst the natives of the country, who understand not 
his tongue, and will through very helplessness intuitively learn 
to express his ideas in theirs. He will be “ qualified”—really 
qualified—to begin work within half the time which the pre¬ 
sent system requires, and thus gain for himself all the sooner 
a position among the actual working members of the service. 
He will learn to read and write documents more quickly in 
the Mofussil than in Calcutta, and will, by mingling amongst 
the natives, all the sooner gain some insight into Asiatic cha¬ 
racter, an acquisition so essential and yet so difficult of attain¬ 
ment. Let it remain for the Magistrate to say when the 
young assistant is fit to be entrusted with judicial powers and to 
perform official duties. These officers as gentlemen will not study 
partiality or favoritism in the exercise of this power, nor 
as Magistrates will they hastily throw work into the hands of 
incompetent instruments who are likely to return it ill done 
or not don^ at all; and thus the Magistrate, instead of having 
to deal witli a stranger assistant imported from Calcutta, will 
he able more skilfully to employ the instrument of his own 
making—the youtli whom he has trained and whose character he 
has watched—in the work best suited to his abilities and oapad- 

. Turn we now to the second phase of our young assistant’s 
career. He has dropped the academical denominatioh of sta- 
has been enrolled among the working mem here of the 
aervioei, and been gazetted to an appointment at a Mofii^il Sta** 
tibn; He how leave the pleasant English society, of CaL 
and it be banish himself for a time from the haunts 
of civillzatioD# hVw however regret the change except in 60 far 
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as it separates them from those friends whom they hold dear; 
and a few sigh inconsolably for the delights which l^y have abaa"* 
doned. “ Cribbed, cabined and confined” in Calcutta, the newly 
fledged assistant can now reduce to practice those dreamy vision® 
of Magisterial life which he has been forming. Here loo, although 
under the jurisdiction of the Magistrate and officially in 
charge, he first begins to realize the idea of independence, and 
has the opportunity first aflbrdod him of shaping out a oonrso 
of his own. His sphere of usefulness, formerly confined by regu¬ 
lation to “ within a radius of five miles from Government 
House,” is now extended over a district whose limits are count¬ 
ed by tens not units of miles, and whose inhabitants are num¬ 
bered by thousands. Still life in the Mofussil is not without 
its disadvantages as well as its recommendations, Koutiue prevails 
tliere as well as in Calcutta. The occurrences that generally 
‘ come under the cognizance of the resident at an out-station are 
frequently of the same monotonous character, and may, unpro- 
fitably employed, tend to narrow the mind and views of those 
who experience them. Our station” may become the all-ab¬ 
sorbing topic, the be-all and the end-all of life; nay it is im-* 
possible to deny that the deprivation of social privileges and 
solitannesa which often accomi)any Mofussil life, have led tore- 
suits on wbieli it is painful to reflect, and have originated a 
class of sins, which hap[)Ily are now sensibly dirainished, and 
may gradually become extinct. Still, with all its solitariness, 
universally is the Mofussil preferred to the City. How 
few exchange even the routine of Cutcherry for the drudgery of 
the Secretariat; how few abandon the solitary freedom of the 
put-station, for the fascinating restraints of Calcutta society. 

The duties of an assistant at a Mofussil station are so well 
known as scarcely to require to be specified, much less enlarged 
Op. Suffice it to say generally, that such minor cases as usual¬ 
ly may be seen at an HngUsh Police Court, are those which dai¬ 
ly come under his cognizance for trial and decision. He may 
be deputed by the Magistrate to investigate a serious case ot 
write a report from papers furnished him; he may be sfent inta 
the interior of his district on duty, or he may retain charge of the. 
office in the absence of the Magistrate, but aa is natural, thesphene ' 
allotted for his operations is at first small and contracted.^ Wf, 
will suppose him arrived at his station, introduced to the restden^,, 
waited on by the native officials, and eager to enter Cutcherry 
4Bommeiice business. The first day on which the assistant atteiidt 
Cutcherry is one not easily forgotten. * The report 
atnongst the officials that the new m/ip is going to, begin 
to toi^ ihe first plunge in the Kubicon m businjei^ aiid 
wiffi aM the han^rs on about Ck)urt crowd to 
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stallation« Let us Just glance for a moment at the scene. First 
of all comes the principal actor, the assistant himself, seated, 
not exactly on a throne of ‘ royal state, which far exccHs the 
wealth of Ormuz or of Ind,’ hut on a raised platform of common 
wood, strivmg to look around with nonchalant air, putting on 
the **robur et triplex ces” of assurance, hurriedly calling to 
mind the shreds and patches of his Calcutta Bengali, but in¬ 
wardly dreading the ordeal of his first case—conscious that 
he is being mentally weighed in the balances by every one 
present, and yet fruitlessly endeavouring to persuade himself 
that he will not be found wanting in the estimation of his self- 
constituted valuators—feeling for the first time in reality that 
the expression “ qualified for the public service” is a broken 
reed, and the Calcutta examination a delusion and a snare. 
Around him, and within the favored circle of the official plat¬ 
form, sit or stand the sleek velvet-tongued Amlah, “ much con- 
* deraned to have an itching palm, to sell and mart their offices 
*for gold,” watching with interested feelings the first impres¬ 
sions of the assistant, who, they fondly hope, will become their 
future ward. Without stand the mooktyars or pleaders, legiti¬ 
mate descendants of Belial, skilled to make the worse appear 
the better reason, mentally calculating the amount.of fees they 
may exact from unsuspecting and deluded clients, on the ground 
of the Sahib’s falsely represented partiality or inclination in tlieir 
favor j while around and throughout the Cutcherry stand “ the 
many,” an unsavoury crowd, attracted chiefly for the sake of 
gossip, and little caring or seeming to care what influence the 
aew hakim may cast on their Interests. 

Business is commenced. A case of assault is called ; the plaintiff 
and his witnesses step to the bar, and mumble over the solemn de¬ 
claration prescribed by regulation. Depositions expressly ordered 
to be written down in the presence of the presiding officer, make 
their appearance with wonderful rapidity from behind his back, 
and are read or hurriedly gabbled over by the head raohurrir; 
a fain^ attempt at cross-examination is made by the unpractised 
assistauit; the deposi|MI^B are finished, and much to his surprise 
the case is terminatid for the day. The defendant’s side is not 
forthcoming, orders if necessary are given to summon the ac¬ 
cused ; this order is recorded—the papers signed and laid aside 
-Hind a second case, probably a facsimile of the first, begun, 
heinrd, and terminated at a similar stage of advancemeni In 
due process of timcj i. e. when the assistant has forgot all the 
particulars of the case, the defendants appear, and their aiiswer 
to the chargo sterns as oqnelusively established as was the at>- 
ousatiok of the plaintiff agwnst them. This produces a refers 
j^ence to hotes^ or the previous papers of the case—t^e are 
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looked over afresh, and the case awaits only the final award 
of the assistant. At first generally his decision is not given 
without deep and long consideration. He very likely takes the 
papers home with him and tries, by reading the details anew, 
to make up his mind as to the sentence which he shall pro¬ 
nounce. Sometimes he is mercifully disposed by some palliat¬ 
ing circumstances which he fancies he can detect on the de¬ 
fendant’s side, at other times inclined to punish from a conviction 
of the truth of the plaintiffs statement; wavering he remains, 
till at last, although with many (j^ualms of conscience as to the 
justness of his award, he comes to a conclusion, and proceeds 
to pass sentence of acquittal or coudcmnation. 

Such is the cutcherry life of the assistant. One day’s work 
illustrates the work of every day, and this is the school in which 
he is supposed to gain the experience which will fit him to 
enter on and perform the arduous duties of the Magistrate. 
Small as is the sphere in which he is engaged, many lessons are 
jiatent to any one who wishes to read and profit by them. In an 
English police court a man is brought up before the Magistrate 
on a charge of assault, the witnesses are produced and 
examined, and the accused is called on for his defcpce. He may 
deny the facts. Such is rarely the case, but in many instances 
he is compelled by the sheer force of circumstances to admit 
the truth of the accusation. Such a phenomenon as the con¬ 
fession of an accused party in a petty case, is seldom if ever wit¬ 
nessed in the Bengal Courts. To judge by the nature of the 
cases and procedure in Court, the amount of innocence injured 
or malice gratified there, is indeed wonderful, painful to con¬ 
template. Each party seems to have made good his own state¬ 
ment differing diametrically from that of his opponent; the amount 
of truth or falsehood on both sides seems equibalanced; fraud 
or perjury may sometimes be detected, but in small cases affording 
' few salient points by which the consistency of a lie might be 
tested, to our shame bo it said the decision must often 
be given at comparative haphazard. The story of the Judge retir¬ 
ing from cutcherry and determining a case in his antechamber 
by the highest throw of the dice, is most probably mythical, but 
carries nevertheless a ^erm of truth concealed beneath. The 
Bengalees, by long practice in deceit, have certainly acquired the 
art of simulating truth to perfection. Every false proposition 
is so artfully propped up on every side by lies, aU resembling truth, 
that the whole statement, perfected in falsity, defies in most in*, 
stances criticism or detection. Truth according to the old proveth 
lies at the bottom of a well, and assuredly .^r*€av|l ad]mn^r(tfL 
tors, notwithsiandmg the assistance of aU Eeg^tions, Acts« CW" 
SurTKX|S8,185S. ;e; 'H 
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structions, anti Circular Orders, have failed to detect or reach her 
hiding place in the heart of the Bengali. 

The constitution of the Courts no doubt tends to propagate 
rather than counteract the evil. "We do not mean to deny that the 
native character is so essentially addicted to lying and deceit, 
that however good the Courts were, the same obstacles to justice 
would prevail, although to a limited and modified extent. 

It has been well remarked that however well the natives of 
India be treated, their natural oriental duplicity can never be 
wholly eradicated, and the English love of truth, manliness and 
straightforwardness infused into their minds; they never can 
become, notwithstanding all exertions, “ black-fiiced English¬ 
men.” Naturally and hereditarily a clever and ingenious race 
they have degenerated into an unprincipled and cunning peo¬ 
ple. Of old, if we may judge by records, active and energetic, 
they have now become a by-word for indolence and eftete- 
ness; formerly practising their religion in its anciently pure 
and strict form, they have gradually sunk lower and lower till 
they have now no religion at all, or a form of one, which, 
scouted and rejected by all tliiuking members of their society, 
is only ke})tij>p from worldly and interested motives. Yet amid all 
changes in their liistory they have preserved their character 
for duplicity intact, and such seems to be the force of custom 
that it is often doubtful whether their natural inclinations do 
not lead them rather to the tortuous paths of dissimulation and 
falsehood than to the straiglitlbrward road of uprightness and 
truth. No doubt many bright examples of excellence and 
virtue might be pointed out as proofs of the contrary, but 
these are few, and from their paucity we are sorrowfully in¬ 
clined to believe that they form the exception not the rule. 

Knowing then the inclinations and natural propensities of the 
people with whom they had to deal, our administrators have 
devised a code of laws, and introduced a system of procedure, 
which panders to all their vices, without attempting to draw 
forth or elevate any one of those good qualities which they 
may have been supposed to possess. In our English law books 
law is considered and represented as the instrument by 
which aggrieved parties are enabled to procure a certain and 
adequate redress for injuries. In Bengal the law, in the opi<- 
nioa of the great masses of the people, affords not the, means 
to obtain redress for injury, but the easiest opportnnitjr to 
inflict wrong, great channel to gratify revenge or ruin 
a neighbour, One ^reat defect in the native chara^r is,t|teir 
tendency to«prbct|aptinatlon, and want of immediate determi- 
na^on in executionTifaoy the suaviter in mode,” htttnte 
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sadly deficient in the** fortiter in rethey invert the proverb, 
and say * leave till to-morrow wliatever need not be done 
to-day.’ In this procrastinating tendency our Courts out-Herodi 
Herod, and cause even the dilatory and delay-loving Bengalees to 
lament the tardiness of justice, or at all events of law. We 
English pride ourselves on our love of Btraig:htforward dealing, 
and pitj^he love of intricacy and tergiversation which characterise 
the oriental, and yet we have encircled our legal procedure by a 
labyrinth of forms and technicalities, which serve but to screen the 
offender and hide the designs of the false witness and suborner. 
Again a native has proverbiallj'^ the reputation of having an itching 
palm ; the **auri sacra fames” is strong within him, and our system, 
instead of attempting to counteract or snpi)rcs8 this evil ten¬ 
dency, by nominally asking Court officials to live respectably 
on pittances lower than the salaries given to menial servants 
virtually compels them to resort to unfair means to eke out a 
subsistence. A poor man,, it is well known, will rather submit 
to an injury he has received than complain at the thanua 
or at the Sudder Station. He truly remarks, ** I live by my 

* trade, and cannot afford to absent niyscb' and neglect business 

* during the time required to prosecute my suit; I am a poor man 

* and cannot spare money to fee a Mooktyar and bribe the Am- 
‘ lah—if I persevere in my suit, J shall get in to debt to pay these 

* harpies; much better, then, suffer tlte loss of a few rupees from 

* ray enemy than be unmercifully fleeced by my seeming friends.” 

Consequently the cases wliich generally come into cutcherry 
are either those in which the parties have secured the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Aralah by a douceur,—cases which may be gained, 
or those in which they persevere without bribing these offi¬ 
cials—-cases which will generally be lost. This is a melancholy 
confession but none the less true for being so. The Magistrate 
and his subordinate officers may be active and energetic and 
do their duty well, but the idea sprang up of old in the native 
mind, and tradition has handed it down to their descendants, that 
the Amlah is the middleman through whom all business must be 
transacted, and whose good will it is of even greater impeur- 
tanoe to secure than tlmt the hakim himself. JNo case we may 
safely say ever comes, direct to the Magistrate or the assistants 
The Sherislitadar who allows ft to be placed on the roll,^ the 
Peshkar who reads, and the Mohurrir who writes, the deposi* 
tions, must all firfet be consulted and appeased. From theif 
houses, and with their deceitful counsel on bis Ups i^d in his 
meniiory, the complainant comes into Court, and telh^bas * 
To them during the progress of the case W again ■ 

repairs, and trusts impHcitly in their promisos to 

his matter iu such a light to the hakim, as 
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judgment in Hs favor^ This middleman«tendency however is 
not confined to the Courts alone, but obtains universally among 
all classes, and in all circumstances. The ryots ot* an Indigo 
factory have the same feelings towards the gomashtas, and other 
native subordinates whom the planter is omiged to employ, and 
it seems an inherent tendency in the Asiatic mind to avoid 
direct communication with principals and trust to tbfe minis¬ 
tration of agents to attain their object. 

The Amlah in our Courts are certainly a baneful institution j if 
we want reform there, and who speaks now of any thing but reform, 
we must begin with them. It is all very well to get up an agita¬ 
tion by a reduction of Covenanted Civil Salaries, % this expedi¬ 
ent save annually a few thousand rupees, and then say, see we 
have accomplished a reform, a radical change; but this mode 
of procedure, as it affects only a small class and produces no 
perceptible amelioration of the condition of the people at large, 
will neither improve our^Courts nor render them more popular 
than they are now. The great aim should be to bring justice 
home to every man’s door; by our system we have removed it to 
an unapproachable distance. One of the chief causes of this evil 
lies, we believe, in the conduct of the native Court officials, and to 
their improvement should the first measures of reform be direct¬ 
ed. We have lately seen educated young natives, graduates of 
the Calcutta University, promoted all at once to Deputy Magis¬ 
tracies and Collectorships, but e{|ucation seems to be consider¬ 
ed only applicable to, and essential for, the higher grades of 
officials, and to be looked upon as a qualification altogether un¬ 
suited to the subordinate Court Amlali. Such a view is certain¬ 
ly erroneous. We need educated men in the office as well as 
on the bench; the business of the Cutcherry requires as able 
heads to perform it as are needed to decide the cases usually 
brought before subordinate Deputy Magistrates and Collectors, 
and we' feel assured, if the Courts were gradually weeded of 
the old half-educated bands of Amlah, and step by step filled 
with young educated natives, that the complaints against the 
oharftOter of Court officials would pqjroeptibly diminish, aiid 
course of justice be freed from many of those obstacles, which at 
present impede it. It must be evident to all who have had op¬ 
portunities of observing the effect of European education on the 
htttive mind, that a higher tone is thereby imparted to the cha¬ 
racter of those ttrho receive it, that a channel is open^ into 
Wlii(^ tl^ey may dirqct those mental energies which they possess, 
instead of perverting them as is usual from lack of fenowl^d, 
and that dmy strive more and more to deserve the confidence, 
as H were, intuitlv4y placed in die educated rather than 
^6 Ignotaht man. It is often oojected that an English edueadon 
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has an Injurious rather than a beneficial efiecton tbe Kative 
mind, and in one sense the objection is valid. Smatterers 
will always exist in every class, and such knowledge, nourishing 
false ideas in the native mind, may often do more harm than is 
occasioned by positive ignorance, but a substantially founded 
education, which is now open to all and embiilkced by many, can 
never, we believe,—and experience confirms this belief—induce 
evil rather than good. If those young graduates of the Universi¬ 
ty, who are now being sent into the Mofussil as Deputy Magis- 
ytrates, were first attached to the Courts as Amlah, paid rcspecta- 
^ bly, and subsequently, if advisable, promoted to the higher 

f rades, not only would their efficiency in the latter capacity 
e increased tenfold from experience gained in their previous 
career, but as Amlah they would materially purify the cha¬ 
racter of the Mofussil Courts, and render them othei\than they 
are now, a by-word amongst those whom they were intended to 
serve, for inefficiency and.corruption. 

But not only does this evil reputation which attaches to our 
Mofussil Courts render their name generally hated; it pre¬ 
vents much good being done extra-judicially among the people. 
A good Magistrate does not fancy himself always seated on 
the bench or dispensing justice iu Cutcherry. He would like 
sometimes to unbend, to mingle on friendly terms with all class¬ 
es in his district, to hear their views and opinions as between 
man and man, and thus to become acquainted with the pre¬ 
valent tone and spirit of 'ftis district, wliich he feels can never 
be ascertained while openly clothed in his official dignity. In 
law it is said the king never dies, and so to the mind of the 
the Magistrate, the sovereign of the district, whether in 

f ry or out of cutcherry, is ever the same—ever surrounded 
lictors and fasces of office, ever a man more to be feared 
ved, always living in an atmosphere of summonses, war- 
id subpoenas, whose baneful influence must sedulously be 
. He goes out into the interior of his district and attempts 
suavely to enter into conversation with some of the ryots. 
Sometimes they show eagerness to approach him; but this is 
generally the case, when, prefacing their story by the loud and 
vehement cry of " Dohai, Dohai,” they pour forth volubly, a tale 
of grievances and injuries sustiuned by them from a ue]gh1>bttr:^ 
agsjttst whom they complain—a tale sometimes truo, always 
. exaggerated, too often feigned and false. They ca^ot apps^nt- 
Iv comptebeud that tlie hakim can possibly question, them, uri3th-< 




tioa immediately conjures up every oouoeivdblebmotive (,il^ 
xmht QUO for his conduct Perhaps he may have hewrd^f swe 
(« their former peccadilloes, the remembrance of whic|h,$l|idE8 
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in their throat, and he wishce to incriminate them from their 
own conversation; perhaps he has sinister intentions against 
some of their relatives, and is striving to elicit information from 
them against the latter; with these and a thousand other baseless 
peradventures in their minds, they immediately suspect him of 
some covert design"to bring them into his Court, and accordingly 
wilily attempt to mislead him or evade his questions. Such has 
been found to be the result of endeavours to mingle amongst 
the ryots of a district. Thei*e may have been defects on the official’s 
side in attempting to do so—no doubt such existed. He may 
not in all cases have been able to render his ideas intelligible to 
others, he may have misunderstood those of the natives them¬ 
selves. Still taking this into consideration, the impression has 
remained, that there existed some undefined fear in the mind 
of those with whom he was conversing, which seemed ab¬ 
ruptly to shut their mouths, and render them chary of giving 
utterance to their ideas. They seemed indeed to consider tlie 
Magistrate as a terror to evil-doers, but apparently did not see or 
understand the application of the second clause, that he was, 
a praise and protection to them that do well.” 

In different circumstances no such unwillingness or repug¬ 
nance is manifested. Indigo planters have been decried as 
oppressors, and their ryots held up as miserable specimens of 
suffering humanity, crushed under the despotism of their mas¬ 
ters, and filled‘with no very fricndl^eclings towards them. It 
may be so—those who have supporfed such opinions may have 
had better data than we, from which to form a conclusion. All 
that we feci bound to say on this subject is that our experience 
warrants no such inlerence. The poor suffering ryots of an 
Indigo factory certainly seem much more inclined to minglo 
and converse with their persecutors, than to approach those 
who nominally stand between the ojiprcssor and oppress^ 
ed. We have often visited Factory cutcherries, and long¬ 
ed to be able to dispense justice with as much speed and 
satisfaction to all parties concerned as obtains there; we have 
witnessed the confidence with which the ryots ai)proached, 
related their grievances, and obtained redress—a confidjcnce ' 
strangely and strongly contrasted with the repugnance w:ith 
which official endeavours in similar cases were encountered, 
and the thought arose in our minds that there must be some 
hidden agency at work which has produced ilus coldness between 
the great masses of the people and their legal protector, Th^ 
cause, we, have stated’above, we believe to lie in the fiact that, 
natives, hawink either personally experienced the hardshlbs 
m but tlourts or heard of mem by report, and having naturally 
a tendency to look tvpon officials of all classes as in sdme way 
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or other the originators of those evils, gradually have arrived 
at the conclusion that intercourse with the latter may more 
prudently be avoided than courted, should be shunned rather 
than encouraged. 

Unfavourable however as have been our first impressions of 
the Courts hitherto, we are by no means inclined to side with 
those who take a pride in cavilling at all institutions which are 
not framed exactly in accordance with their views, and who 
maintain that our present system is no better than were the 
native Courts of old. Our Courts, we grant, are not pure, but 
their corruption, springs not, as we have remarked, entirely 
from the defects of their constitution, but from an inherent 
perversion of the native mind, wl)icli is not a creation of yester¬ 
day. In olden limes, as is well known, Judges as well as Amlah 
were corrupt; were a sufficient inducement held out, the pre¬ 
siding officer could be gained over, equally with his satellites. This 
abuse we can safely say we have rendered obsolete. The native 
officials, i. c. the lower 'officers of Court, are still notoriously 
venal, the bar is a by-word for rapacity and unscrupuloiisucss, 
but the purity of the bench is seldom impugned. Granting all 
this, and allowing credit for the innovations and improve¬ 
ments we have introduced with our system, we do not consider 
that any valid excuse for the present condition of the Courts 
has been established. We would not wilfully or unduly disparage, 
still less do we feel inclined to “ damn witli faint praise.” Wo 
must remember that wo 'live in the 19th and not the 17tli 
or 18th century, in times when knowledge and enlightenment 
profess to be far advanced. Is it not then beneath the dignity 
of our Government to measure what we have done for the be¬ 
nefit of India by any such standard as those praters about olden 
times propose ? Should we not rather look to the future than 
to the past, rather resolutely contemplate what it is our duty 
to do, than look back with placid and passive self-satisfaction on 
what others, our inferiors, have failed to perform ? 

Our assistant, so far as we have hitherto seen him, has 
been employed in nothing higher than the decision of pet¬ 
ty cases at a Mofussil Station. He has taken the first plunge 
in , tho Rubicon, but ho has not yet reached the oppo-. 
site shore. Two ordeals are impending over his 
tvhich he must pass through ere he can ascend another step on, 
the ladder of promotion, and exchange the name of Assistant for 
that of Magistrate. These are the so-called semi-annual Centr^^ 
Committee Examinations, directed by a’board of 
Calotftta and presided over by a committee in the ’ 

as. their .professed object, to test the progress which . 

officers arc making towards attaining ^ thoroujjh 
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their duties. Let ua suppose our aaaistant located at one of the 
minor stations of a Division. The summons issued by the Com¬ 
missioner arrives, ordering him to attend at head quarters for 
the purpose of undergoing the examination. Forthwith Bean- 
fort’s Digest, and Ricketts’ Cutchcrry Guide come into great re¬ 
quest, and are consulted by the candidate for “ special powers” 
with an assiduity by no means common imprevious months. He 
seeks to store his memory as he best can with facts from those 
useful hand-books, and tries to make up for past dilatbriness by 
vigorous though temporary exertion. At last the fated day ar¬ 
rives when Beaufort and Ricketts must be consigned to the 
book-shelf, and the last preparations for departure completed. 
Amid the hearty good wishes of his fellow residents he sets out 
upon his journey, and on arriving at bis destination finds proba¬ 
bly that the usually dull and formal head quarters of the Divi¬ 
sion have been enlivened by the arrival of several other young¬ 
sters from the surrounding districts, who, although nominally on 
other and graver thoughts intent, still contrive to kill dull care, 
and spend the time agreeably and chcerfuUy. Perhaps a pig¬ 
sticking or tijger-sliooting party is organized; the lively spirits 
of the party join, enjoy their sport, and return all the better for 
the excitement, and none the less fitted to brave the terror of the 
examination room. At last work is begun. Our young friend 
enters the examination room, finds the most potent, grave and 
worthy signors, the examiners, arrayed in dignity before him, 
takes the place assigned, and commences studying the paper con¬ 
taining questions in the Foujdarry department, which is handed 
to him. He mentally invokes the aid of Beaufort, seta to work 
to answer the questions to tho best of his ability, finishes the 
paper, and hands it back to the examiner. A similar set of ques¬ 
tions on subjects connected with the Revenue Department of 
his duties, calls forth in like manner bis knowledge of Ricketts, 
Then comes, to the European, the severest portion of the or¬ 
deal—testing his knowledge of the vernacular language of his 
district. Suppose him a denizen of Lower Bengal. He must 
translate a tolerably difficult passage of English into Bengali, 
must read with comparative fluency copies of official documents, 
and conv^se with sufficient ease and intelligence both to uinder- 
stand nhd be iinderstood by the native with whom he is ordered 
to opttYjprse. A couple of cases, such as ordinarily conde undhr 
his oc^izauce, are then read over to test his acquaintance with 
the fortriiB of office and his capability to estimate the value of 
cohfiietlng evidence, he is required to write an ordinary ruba- 
carry ^ each^f these, and then his trials for the time are end- 
effi *11^ examination is closed, the papers of the various ean^ 
didate# collected, valued, and transmitted to the C^doufUill^aiid^ ; 
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the CTcamincrs look mysteriously grave when oske^l what 
verdict they have returned, and the young hopefuls disperse to 
their several stations with as much rapidity as they arrived, 
there to wait in suspense till the final award is promulgated, 
Such meetings are looked forward to with pleasure by all. The 
though! of the examination docs not seem to enter much into 
the minds of the candidates, and certainly docs not impair their ^ 
spirits. The thought of leaving the routine of office for a time, 
and meeting again those friends from whose society the stern 
** rules for absence” debar them for at least the next six months ; 
the prospect of making new ac(|uaiiitancca as well as reviving 
old friendships,—all tend to make the young assistants regard 
these examinational reunions as some of tlie pleasantest episodes 
in their introductory carcciv 

‘ - Looked at in a practical point of view we cannot con¬ 
sider that these examinations fulfil the purpose for which 
they were instituted. They are doubtless better and more 
practical in their tendency than the ludicrous initiatory farce 
in Calcutta, but as a test for discovering the working capa¬ 
bilities of the assistant they are, we think, a failure. These 
capabilities can surely bo better judged of by the officer who 
apportions him hi;' duties and sees that he performs them, than 
by a committee of strangers, who can only find out whether ho 
is intellectually qualified for those duties, and who trust in a great 
measure to the report of tlijU^ragistrate as to tlio actual amount 
of work done by the assistant and the manner in which it has 
been performed. The object of promoting the assistant at this 
stage of his career, is that, hj^ taking cognizance of more 
serious cases than he has yet tried, he may efficiently relieve the 
Magistrate of some of the iletails of his office, and enable the 
latter to devote more time to important duties. Is not then the 
Magistrate the best judge as to whether the unpassed assistant 
is capable to relieve him of some portion of his duties, or will 
prove, if entrusted with such power, a burden rather than a re¬ 
lief? Let the Magistrate as in former times have the option of 
rccomracnding his assistants for promotion, and we feel convinc¬ 
ed that not omy would the possession of this power increase ^4 
care and watchfulness of Magistrates over their assistants, hut 
would rouse the latter by increased zeal and diligence to sUoW; 
themselves really of use to their superiors and thus deserve .pro- ^ 
motion. We are ourselves aware of several instances m which,^ 
assistants have been efficient and hard working officers, yet 
repeatedly failed to pass the required examination. ISey , 
been valued by the Magistrate, but found wanting hy tlm, 
miner; and being thus remanded to inferior work, the 
tails of which they had long ago mastered, have eonceiyed a 
Bx:i‘T£ata£a,'iaS9.' ' ,• * I '■ 
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repugnance to their duties which many years have not sufficed 
to eradicate, and which might have been counteracted, nav al¬ 
together avoided, by well-timed promotion founded on the basis 
of actual usefulness rather than mere amount of knowledge. 

Let us suppose then this examination ordeal successfully 
passed by the young assistant. We behold him now graddally 
emerging from the limited sphere to which he was pi'eviously 
confined, and entering upon a line of more varied duties. His 
powers are now materially increased, the tedious and intermi¬ 
nable repetition of marpeet” cases no longer solely falls on his 
ear, he begins to look forward to the weightier matters of the law, 
and to decide more interesting and important cases. He is now 
alternately engaged in deciding the particulars of an affray, or 
puzzled by' the intricacies of a land-dispute; his collecto- 
rate powers, which formerly were wiV, enable him now to decide 
the so‘Called sammnry (Heaven save the mark!) suits, and he 
feels that Magisterial life is beginning in earnest. Ho has now 
got free from the Icadiug-sfrings of law and is eager to exercise 
his newly acquired authority. Sometimes like the newly-fledged 
bird be may linger ere commencing his new career, distrustful 
of his* own strength, but he generally proceeds with an alacrity 
which custom afterwards subdues, to prove the reality of his new 
powers. Woe to the culprit who, overtaken by Nemesis in an 
evil hour, comes before our newly empowered assistant! He has 
come before a Judge as unsparing as Minus or Rhudamanthus of 
old, and if he be found guilty, will find that he has to drink a full 
cup of retributive justice. 

The months pass quickly aw gy. The young officer’s experience is 
increasing day by day, but the path is not yet clear before him. 
Another barrier still remains to bo overcome, ere he can feel him¬ 
self free from the trammels of his apprenticeship. The second trial 
before the examination committee still grimly overshadows, end 
opposes a bar to, his future progress. The same little ejnsode atthe 
Snddet Station which we have mentioned, again occurs. The 
same scene, which we have above described, is re-enacted, the 
only difference in the present case being that the young, specially- 
empowered assistant, aims at the “ higher grade,” and plays fof the 
stake of full powers. The test is necessarily, severer than was 
ie first; the knowledge of principles, which was all that was 
necessary in the first examination, must now be supidcmented 
by ah accurate aquaintance with details; proficiency in a second 
lan^u^e is also insisted on, the assistant’s knowledge of office 
W;hr^ Is. tested •by his decisions in intricate and coidplieated 
he is hot declaimed passed unless he fully satisfies the 
, exacGauers of Ids fliorou^i competency in all thes€| vorjol^ sub¬ 
jects, "iSie liliort period which elapses between the actual oka- 
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mination and the publication of its results, is a pcrioij of ^xi- 
ous suspense to the candidate. Former exaininations and thfiir 
results were matter, if not of indiflleroncc, at least of compara¬ 
tive unimportance. Former successes, he felt, had only cleared 
hut half his road, and but paved the way for now trials. How 
however, this last obstacle once surmounted, the path lies clear be¬ 
fore him. !No examinations will Imvc henceforth any terrors for 
him, no cramming of Acts and Jicgulatioas will strain his me- 
moiy or ruffle his temper, Beaufort and Ricketts will henceforth 
be referred to as guides, not studied as text hooks ; in short he 
will be enabled to plunge freely into Magisterial life without 
let or hindrance except what may proceed from his own 
incapacity to pursue his future career. Ho wonder then that 
a repulse, an unfavourable issue, should be more severely felt 
by one who has so nearly achieved his end, than by pne who 
has just commenced and felt the first excitement of the struggle. 
Rarely does success attend the first attempt 5 in fact no * full 
powers’ can he granted to any assistant unless he has been ex¬ 
ercising ‘ 8 i)eciar powers for one year previously. A year elap¬ 
ses, and unless our young friend be of the “ multum agendo 
nihil agens” class, the expiration of that term sees him vested 
with the full powers of Joint ISlagistrate and Deputy Collector, 
qualified to pcrlorm the functions of a Magistrate, but unat- 
tAched to any particular station. 

Here, properly speaking, terminates the career of the assistant. 
That line he will soon drop, and subside info our Joint,” orre*- 
ceive an Acting Magistracy. Thither wo do not 2 )re 8 ume to ' 
go over his career. We have viewed his progress awo, the 
purport of the present Article prevents us going on ad mala; but 
between the two states of Assistant and Magistrate is a middle 
grade, in which our assistant is frequently found i)re\ ioua to hU fi¬ 
nal or permanent promotion, viz., in charge of a Sul.)division. In 
large districts where the infiuenco of tlic Magistrate residing at, 
the Sudder Station is not sufficiently diffused over the length and 
‘ breadth of his Zillah, small outposts, embracing two or throe 
Thannaa, have been formed in the interior of the distiict, the 
duties of which are assigned to either Deputy Collectors, or not 
less frequently to Assistants, vested either with ‘ specipil’ or‘ ftiU* 
powers. Posted to one of those minor stations,> our yoithg; 
friend enters upon an entirely new sphere of duty. AecustomNi 
previously, as a subordinate, merely to witness without being 
lowed to participate in the perforraance.of the dttfaes of 
trate at the Sadder Station, he now finds himself in a 
terial microcosm of his own, he has become ine responsible 
of an ofi^cej abandoned the mUd soubnquet of cAoto sahtSi, 
lusButned the imposing title of Imhim. TlW of Court ofil- 
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ciails, always obsequious, becomes lower than ever; oases are now 
no lon^r made over to him by the Ma^strato for report, but 
c-oinplaints are prepared directly before him; and he now first 
learns the pleasures of managing and having independent charge 
of a district But along with the pleasures, come also the cares 
of ind'ependence; difficulties start up where to his unaccustofiiefl 
eye all seemed plain and smooth before. The office contiibutes its 
share of impediments in the shape of accounts, statements^ 
returns .and reports, which, unless our friend’s tastes incline 
to the Mnancial or Accountant General’s department, he 
finds neither instructive nor agreeable. lie is frequently plung¬ 
ed ’into embarrassments by the wity Amlah, simply to try 
his mettle, and enable them to exhibit their own skill; and 
doubtless amid all this labyrinth of work and intrigue tlio 
hired subdivisional officer sometimes sighs for the careless, irres¬ 
ponsible post of assistant, which he has quittesl. Still he per¬ 
severes. Many an askance look i>a3se3 between his Amlah 
on the promulgation by the Sahib of some anti-regulation order, 
which grates harshly on their ears; many a subdued hint do 
they quietly make pointing out a way of relief from some maze 
of confusion, in whose windings oiir young friend may have 
become entangled in ciilcherry. Not unfrequently comes a let¬ 
ter from head-quarters criticising his proceedings, and tacitly 
conveying censure under the garb of “ demanding an explana¬ 
tion.” But all such difficulties daunt not the young aspirant 
for promotion, and manfully encountered, only serve to guide 
^his inexperience, and perfect his training for future useful¬ 
ness. -Soon the way becomes plain. Those accounts and state¬ 
ments, formerly submitted ‘ longo intervallo’ and often without 
particular attention to accuracy, soon, by practice, cease to bear 
that appearance of intricacy and confusion which they first 
presented; demands for ex])lanations become few and far between; 
and by the time the assistant leaves the training school, he is pre¬ 
pared to encounter the more multifarious duties of the Magis¬ 
trate without fear or embarrassment. 

But apart from its worth as a training-school, the Subdivi¬ 
sion is by no means destitute of the amenities of life. Sub- 
diyisional stations there are doubtless—and we have had ex¬ 
perience of a few—appointment to which is viewed in the light 
of pui^ishment rather than promotion ; “remote^ unfriendly«:m«H»<' 
laiw^oly,slow^'—in the hot weather a furnace, in foe rainy seaman, 
a wiriiout any apparent advantages natural othe^. 

wise, to lecommejli^ mem as permanent stations for EuropeaUslf 
Still Goywmtsnt has not universally displayed sueffi obliquity 
' of to ^ive it the credit whfoh b Justly-due of, 

dtisving always cq^Bulted for the welfare of its servastsi we ad- , 
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init that sucli purgatorial stations* arc tlia exception nor the 
rule, and aubdivisional life in general forms no unpleasant epi* 
sode in the assistant’s career. . * 

Fancy our friend removed from the social circle at the Sud- 
der Station and established in solitary grandeur in his hlofussil 
home. The change is at first not a pleasant one. No social vralku 
or rides, no enlivening games at racket or cricket, relievo now 
the monotony of morn and even. Time doubtless han^s often 
heavy on bis hands, and ho is in danger of falling a victim to 
the horrors of ennui. Still the Subdivision, although apparently a 
hermitage, possesses many external resources for rendering so¬ 
litude bearable. Planted generally in closer proximity to the Mo^ 
' fussil residents’ abodes than is the Su<Idcr Station, it affords to 
the assistant frequent opportunities of driving dull care away 
by neighbourly visits amongst the surrounding Indigo planters 
and merchants. Enjoined by regulation “ to be as much as pos¬ 
sible on the move.” and “ to render himself accessible to all classes^ 


of people,” our assistant finds but little ditficiilty in reconcil¬ 
ing his tastes with his duty. He is essentially a bird of pas¬ 
sage. At one lime we meet him at the confines of his district 
diOgently doing “ ciitchcrry on horsc-back,” at another snugly 
quartered in some ucighbjuraig factory, whence sallying 
forth he performs his ojSi.iial duties in his tent or budgerow. 
At a third we find him out on Collcctoratc duty, his tent curi¬ 
ously and by a strange coincidence pitched in a spot where game 
is abundant, and where amid severer toil the rifle ot fowling . 
piece may not remain unused in its case. Buffalo may be 
found and pursued, as well as boundaries marked out on the 
churs where he is engaged; a leopard may be roused amid 
the jungle surrounding a village whose limits he is defining; in ; 
the morning our friend may be sep laboriously wading through 
swamps in pursuit of the shrill-toned snipe, in the evening 
cautiously approaching the plover on the banks of an adjoining 
jheel, mitircd by cuteberry, and combining pleasurable ex-- 
citement with severer and sterner duties. Many ha|)piest \ 
days of an assistant’s life are spent at the bubdi vision j inde- 
pendence pleases, the roving life delights him. The hospitejity 
of surrounding residents tends to compensate for the sociabml^f. 
of the Sadder Station of which he has been deprived, and it 
not without feelings of regret that ouf friend receives hw pi^ . 
morion^ and abandons the place where his knowkdge of 
first began, to enter upon the duties of Magistrate a| a 


station, , -, ' * ' ' 

So far as we have hitherto gone in pur sketch^^we 
scored only the official portion of the assistent’e j 
■Lvkwe d him in cntcherry, or in the Mofussiyil work and pex^ 
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fanning the dally duties of his position. Wo do not howovci' 
mean to iii8inuate,-^iadeed so inveterate are the prejudices of the 
profaniim vulgiis that we fear our insinuations would meet 
the same fate as the predictions of Cassandra of old—we do not 
iusinuate that the life of the young civilian at a Mofussil station 
is one altogether of work, and continual devotion, to duty. He 
is not presented to our view always encircled by Amlah, nor 
does the cutcherry constantly diffuse its dingy air around him. 
Now and then in our experience we have met with a rara avis,, 
who finds apparently his home in the cutcherry rather than the 
bungalow, who never seems happy unless adjudicating cases, 
peering into worm-eaten records, examining or signing multifa¬ 
rious documents, casting up or detecting flaws in accounts, 
whose whole talk is of this roohacarry or that * circular order,’ 
and whose tout ensemble and physiognomy bear an expression 
as sallow and musty as the records over which he delights to 
pare. Such, however, is not the general character of the assis¬ 
tant, However much he may enjoy performing duty in the 
Mofussil, the sedentary cutcherry life in the Sudder Station pos¬ 
sesses for him no peculiar'charms, the close of office he finds 
rather a relief than otherwise. The record room with all its 


paraphernalia is his abhorrence, and i.s only visited on such high 
occasions as the arrival of Judge or Commissioner, on their usual 
tour of inspection. * Nec semper arcana tendit Apollo,’ is his 
motto, and he finds regulation cutcherry Jiours ample time to 
gratify his taste for legal lore, or improve his acquaintance with 
Mofussil justice. 

Among the other residents of the station our assistant oocu- 
ines a distinct position. He is considered by all a social Mark 
Tapley warranted to remain *jolh/ under all circumstances, and 
expected to make himself ‘ generally useful’ on all occasions oal- 
cuiated to promote the sociability of the station. The Magis¬ 
trate’s family may not be on good terms with that of the Judge. 

‘ Chutneys’ may pooh-pooh the idea of such people as the 
* Mangoes’ being in society. Such trifles trouble not our assistant, 
^(S turns a deaf ear to their mutual recrimination and petty 
scandals, and pursues the even tenor of his way without mixing 
in sueb inglorious contentions. Various duties seem to be cou^ 
sidered as special perijuisites of an assistant’s position. Is them a 
C'tab at pur station ? The assistant, having recently arrived 
{bmjQ^cutta, is presumed aufait and familiar with ail the lat-, 
ost prriYals of new and interesting books ; he is forthwith elect* 
of the Book Club Committee nem con^ and ahordy 
‘ a|fcer,v;|ia ^an ^didonal mark of confidence, complimented by in- 
4 ducHcn jlnto the office of Secretary» He has lately nndmgone 
^a senes of'ew in the metropolis, apH^his serymes are 
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at once considered indispensable in the Local Committee of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction, where, converted into an examiner, he showe 
his zeal in the educational department of the public service by 
diligently * visiting’ and ‘ inspecting’ a Bengali school. His “taste 
for accounts” is insidiously inquired into and tested, visioUs 
of comfortable berths or the secretariat float before his eyes, but 
alas for the vanity of human wishes ! his training must be initiat¬ 
ed by taking charge of our mutton club or our station-book ac¬ 
counts. On the occurrence of any demonstration or festive 
occasion our friend’s services are urgently fn request; in short 
his name is taken in its literal acceptation under all circum¬ 
stances, and he is, nolens volens, converted into a social martyr, and 
dubbed permanent coadjutor and assistant in promoting the so¬ 
ciability of* our station.’ 

The history of one day’s life at. a Mofussil station generally 
embodies the experience of every day, and the modus vivendi of 
the [assistant presCiitsno potuliar or diiierent characteristics from' 
that of the other residents. A rapid glance will sutiico for our 
purpose. In the morning our friend is no sluggard, no inveter¬ 
ate votary of Morpheus, but a true believer in the old proverb 
‘ anent’ early rising and its hcaltlifnl consequences. ' Gladly 
escaping from night punkahs, mosquitoes, mosquito curtains et 
hoc genus omne, he, nothing lollt, prepares to brace his nerves 
for the remainder of tiie day by a good gallop on his favorite stud, 
or au invigorating and freshening walk. Generally fond of horse 
flesb, he may turn his taste to some use in his morning rides; he 
may inspect a r('ad, or investigate a case at a distance, or in 
default of any such opportunity of showing his zeal for the pub¬ 
lic service, he may, in a rattling run with his dogs after a 
jackal, or iu a quiet canter with a friend, find excitement and 
amusement more congenial to his tastes, and equally conducive 
to health. * Chota llazri’ on his return is discussed with a relisb 
which only those who follow our friend’s example can knowj 
top boots and riding costumo are doffed, a neglige attire assumed, 
the soothing pipe or cheroot difl uses its fragrant smoko around, the 
contents ot the dak bag examined, and, the morning meal over, 
assistant prepares for cutclierry. During the day he is invisibly to 
all but the denizens of his Court, and at four o’clock re-appears 
again in civilized society. With what afceling of relief does he . 

tile last ease called, and the welcome words* kacharihogaya’|hr0i[. 
notmeed ! With hasty review and quickened step W abandoijiii; 
ryots, amlahs, inooktyars, and repairs to hiS own bun^ibw thew’;, 
to concoct measures for spending the evening. * 00 ^ he adiobup^;!' 
from outcherry to the study, and there in converse wUa.'Qi^^ 
mighty dead str^' to pass the time till the lengthening 
betoken the app^acb of evemng’s dark successor^ night' 
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may certaiuly conceive of an assistant in wliom the desire of 
learning, the sacred fire, has not been quench^ by interminable 
examjipations ; we may conceive of him dwelling apart,,eschew¬ 
ing the sports of the field, and walking, like the Usher in Eu¬ 
gene Aram, a solitary man. Far be it from us to disparage the love 
of learning, which can successfully withstand the uselessness and 
inertia produced by an Indian climate; still wo doubt whether to 
the great majority of young assistants, the culture of the Muses, 
the glories of Sanskrit, or the beauties of Persian, possess so 
much charm as a*good game at racket, cricket or quoits. The 
climate, his duties, position, and all, militate against the pro¬ 
bability of our assistant becoming one of the literati of the coun¬ 
try. Fatigued during the day with eutcherry, his eyes dim¬ 
med with perusing documents, and the monotonous chant of the 
Sheriatadar still ringing in his ears, it is little to be wondered at 
if our friend, eschewing the gra\c pleasures of the study, dons his 
cricketing costume, and repairs witlYthe other residents to “ the 
ground.” We were always an enthusiastic cricketer, and although 
during our sojourn here we liavo often sighed to sec again a match 
at Lord’s, we must admit that a scratch match at an Indian 
station affords much more field for amusement, although science 
be ignored. The very severity of the exercise enhances its plea¬ 
sure, and although certain prejudiced individuals who,we are sure, 
never handled a bat, hint seemingly at the folly of making a toil 
of a pleasure, we still remain of oj)inion that such manly sports 
moderately indulged are prelcrable to overworking the brain, 
and thus playing into the hands of our enemy, the climate, by 
impairing our physical ability to withstand its attacks. 

In the racket court, or cricket ground, our assistant is not 
a mere idle spectator, but an eager and willing player. He 
directs the ball skilfully, wields the bat dexterously ; no longer 
obliged to twist his throat in vain attempts to pronounce the 
gutteral and nasal Bengali, lie vociferates lustily in his mother 
tongue ; his official inertia has disappeared as if by magic, and 
as we look at his eager attitude, watching every movement of 
the plsyer’s arm, every twist of the ball or turn of the baf, we 
almost fail to recognize our cuteberry-tired friend. Cricket over, 
our assistant having sacrificed to the graces, joins the social 
party assembled on the bundt which usually serves as the Mail 
in a Mofussil station, or again mounting his stud enjoys .a canter 
wi^ a friend, till warned by the dispersion of the assembled 
conmanj?' that the day is drawing to a close, he turns his horse*s 
head hbrnew^ards, and there, alone or with some favored 
enacts 4ihe Itot scene of his experience for the day. 

Huch is, in |;eneTal, the life of the assistant at ajdofussil Sti^ion. 
Here we leave hinC Wo have seen a novice jpadually iecend- 
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ing the ladder of promotion, we have viewed him at work in 
his cutcherry or on duty in the Mofussil; and her^, leaving hiih 
amid the quiet of the Sudder Station, reposing Sifter hie }ahors> 
we conclude our sketch. IVfay he not rest contented with the 
knowledge he has gained in the outset of his career, but may 
the first experience of his apprenticeship serve to guide and di¬ 
rect him amid the intricacy and compUcity of his future duties. 
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Abt. IV.— 1. Funjaub Reportt. 

2. CttnniNqham’s Sikh8» 

3. Unpublished Oriental Manuscripts. 

Many years ago, whtn the Calcutta Review was still young 
and we were so also, when the Sikhs were our deadliest ene¬ 
mies, and the Sepoy of Oudh and Bhojpore our sword and shield, 
we forwarded a contribution on The Countries betwixt the Sut¬ 
lej and the Jumna,” the most Easterly provinces of the Sikh 
nation. Driven onwards by a wind from the East, we set¬ 
tled in that fair province betwixt the Beas and the Sutlej 
and recorded our impressions in a contribution under the 
name of “ The Jhelundhur Doab.” Ten years have elapsed 
since then, and wrouglit a wondrous change in our position. 
Like the seven sleepers, we rub our eyes as if awaking from 
a dream, for we find that our friends and foes have changed 
places, and that we are holding the Punjaub with the assistance 
of Sikhs against those who helped us to conquer it. 

By a mere chance, by the fancy of a great man, by a fatality 
of circumstances, we find ourselves again among a people whom 
we^ loved so well, and in a position to study the character of the 
residents, and visit the great cities of that rich and unrivalled 
tract which lies betwixt the Chenab and the Beas, the original 
Sikh land, the cradle of the faith, the nursery of the chivalry 
of the followers of the Guru. This tract, containing three 
millions of men and more than five thousand villages, from the 
commencement of our rule until the present year composed the 
great Lahore Division. But now a J eroboam has sent away two 
todbes from the skirts of Behoboam, the ancient limits have 
eeased to exist, and the sentences which we now string to¬ 
gether are a panegyric of one that has departed. 

Under* the Punjaub system of Government the limits of a 
Commission, or what in Prance would be called a Prefecture 
or Department, are necessarily more narrow than in the Bom*, 
bay Presidency, where a Commission comprises one-half, and 
ui^er. thie Agra Government one-fifth, of the whole Presidency, 
% the union of the Judicial and Executive in one office res* 
ders it necessaiy. The Lahore Division was ever tbe smidie^ 
in ar^, but it was populous, rich, studded with villages, 
inhabited by a martial population; in wealth and pppula^^ 
it ifrae,;about the Punjaub, and in the pipiing dafa 

fucceeded the decadence of Ennjeet Sin^V up* 
start dynasty, the people increased and multipli^, eultivatSon 
extended, towns expanded, ^1 the afmrs of mankind trebled 
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and quadrupled, the burden on one man’s shoulders of control¬ 
ling all became intolerable, and one of the last acts of the Court 
of I)irectors was to order the sub-division. 

But in truth it was a glorious country, sloping down from 
the everlasting snow-capped mountains to the frowi|ing desert, 
intersected by vast rivers, rich in corn and sugar and oil, re¬ 
velling in plenty, overflowing with population, proud of its 
royal cities and its numberless villages, proud of its stal¬ 
wart and sturdy people,’ who were at the same time great in 
arms and agriculture, with hands, like Cincinnatus, good for 
the sword or the plough. They were no eflfete race with only 
the faint tradition of the actions of their remote ancestors: 
within the memory of man they had had a living faith, a vivid 
nationality, and an independent kingdom. Fortune was against 
them, for they came into collision with a race, not more brave, 
but more perfectly furnished with the appliances of war; but 
they submitted not abjectly, nor without a struggle. 

The great city of Labors had from time immemorial been the 
seat of Empire. It was no obscure conglomeration of huts, scattered 
here and there under palm- trees, with a row of thatched shops, 
such as suflices for a town and the head quarters of a station in 
the jungle of Bengal. It was a great city before Mahmood 
crossed the Indus, it had became greater under the Mahorae- 
dans. It is still girt with red brick walls, gateways, and fortifica¬ 
tions presenting, with its one hundred thousand inhabitants and 
lofty houses, the appearance of old Eorno, or one of the mediae vid 
free cities of the German Empire. Tradition has it, that the twin 
sous of the great Kama, sovereign of Ayodya, Kusa and Labo 
founded two cities, and called them after their names Kussooa 
and Lahore; in that case Alexander must have stood within 
her walls. To the end of last century the city was vaguely 
known in Europe as “ Lahore of the Great Mogul,” never visited 
by European, but connected with Delhi by a royal road, marked 
at intervals by lofty Kos Minars, and magnificent serais. 

On the side of the city, overhanging the river Ravee, is the royal 
fortress, built in all the stateliness of Agra and Delhi, a palace 
and an arsenal, with the “ Dee wan Am” for public, and “ Dee wan 
^ase” for private reception, ranges of ajUirtments for the sera^io,, 
bastions and gateways decorated in the ornate style of the 
perial period; and from the highest point is commandeda^sweel ,. 

E rospect of the Ravee, winding through the rich mad verda^lb^j,, 
mds, with the lofty minarets of the tomb of Jehangbieey i^; 
I^hderuh. But in truth the modem city covmrs a 
hf the space occupied by the homes and gardens^ 
i^osques of the anciept city, and for five miles* oti the P(^, • 
the Shalimar gardens lie scattered the ruined 
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4Q(1 cnimbling arch, which had been raised by some proud 
but unknown Mahomedau, to mark his empty state, or record 
a tale of idle love. 

Such is Lahore—^a city with a pedigree of centuries, one of 
the memiArial cities of the world. Within thirty miles has 
sprung up in the last century a new city, the child of religion 
and commerce, exceeding Lahore in population, rivalling her in 
Mdendour, and holding a position in the commercial Republic of 
India, which Lahore never attidned; in spite of the distance of 
twelve hundred miles from the sea, corresponding direct with 
Paris and London, the scat of a inamifactuio ncoulwr to herself, 
except to that hajipy valley ot wliich she is the entrejiot; hav¬ 
ing relations of exchange with every city of note in tbo whole 
Peninsula, and enjoying with but a limited number the honour 
of being a “ Mart.” Such is Amritsur, the child of the Sikh 
faHb, which has thriven amidst the decadence of empire, the 
confusion ot civil war, the assaults of foreign invasion; to whom 
every event appears to bring some advant^e, for the fall of the 
nationality and religion of the Sikhs hurt her not, the sack 
of Delhi has brought her hundreds ot fresh citizens, and the 
opening out of new lines of road brings her new commerce, and 
promises a boundless extension. Within one year the Kail way 
will connect her with Lahore, and another decade will see her 
connected with an iron chain with Delhi on the J umna, and 
Mooltan on the waters which unite in the Indus. 

Let us now take a survey of those provinces, of which these 
cities aro the twin capitals and markets. From Amritsur the 
lofty ranges of the Himalaya arc visible at a distance of eighty 
miles, but, if we travel northwards, the grandeur of the sce¬ 
nery develops itself at every stage, and at any part on the line 
of thirty miles from the mountains the scene is one which words 
cannot dcsoiibe. All the grandest views of Alpine scenery in 
Europe dwindle into nothing, for here on a clear day after rain 
we have before oar eyes an extent of eternal snow, reaching 
from Peer Pingal, the entrance of the valley of Cashmeer, to 
the distant snowy ranges in the kingdom of Busahir behlndl 
Simlah. Bange towering above range, of varying altitude and 
broken outline, rising up sometimes in sheer precipice to sixteen 
thousand feet, and cutting the horizon with a broad even ridge i 
at other points, v(rhere the rivers at the time of the great {irimie- 
val cataclysm have forced themselves through in deep chan* 
nels, we ioede, as it were, into the bowels of the mountafn king¬ 
dom, through Iransvertie ranges, as far as solitary snow-cap|ied 
peaks, the p<^itibn of which wearies the intellect to imagine. 
Brill it is something to think that only fifteen years ago the 
and e^cularing Briton bought, and sold, those vast tuountaliia 
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for a sum which appears paltry. As far as the Bavee w© re¬ 
tained some thousand square miles under our own rule, because 
they were there, and from the Ravoeup to Bokhara and ^Tar- 
kund, regions unknown to the Surveyor and never trodden by 
the feet of men who make maps, we handed over to the uncon¬ 
trolled rule of a successful intriguer ou the condition that he paid 
the lordly tribute of five goats, which has since been commuted into 
three pairs of long Cashmecr shawls for Her Gracious Majesty. 
The majestic mountains . look on contemptuously as they are 
thus passed from hand to hand, for, they may defy all the powers 
of the earth to extract one Rupee from their surface, or to cross 
over their unapproachable heights. 

Enthroned on one of the lower ranges in the mountain, be¬ 
twixt the Ravee and the Chenab, is tbenill town and fortress of 
JuiUmoo, which the craft and fortune of one man have converted 
into the capital of a kingdom large enough in area to swallow 
up the narrow limits of yiany a European Potentate. When 
the Rebellion of 1857 was at its worst, ere Delhi had fallen, 
when the wisest were pondering which side should be taken, 
the Crafty old fox had to obey a messenger who brooks 

no, answer, and who cannot be outwitted; and, as his army des¬ 
cended to lend doubtful assislaace to the assaulters of Delhi, 
the old Raja felt liis kingdom depart from him ; all his' 
schemes, his deceits, his secret murders, his cruelties, his un¬ 
limited and scarcely appreciable wretchedness did not save otlr 
honourable ally, and the sceptre passed into the hand of one 
born in the purple, one who has never known the hard ex¬ 
periences of life. We saw him last winter in all the bravery 

of. his Court, his elephants with silver howdas, his troops, 
guns, and all the external ceremonials. The youth sat in his 
faiber’s hall in the silver chair of state, and around him and 
behind him Were the pillars of his state, the nobles of his clan, 
distinguished by the heron’s plumes in their turbans. He himself; 
in the splendour of his appearance, the nobility of his look, 
the dignity of Ms manner, seemed not unworthy of the pla<^> . 
and by his side sat his only son still a child, the heir of hia 
throne. At sunset, as the bells of the temples sounded for 
evening sacrifice, he rose from his seat, and stood titt *^0. 
solemn moments had passed. Some remarked that on this oc^ . 
sSohi as ‘all* 1^1® girdle he wore an English doubk-u. 
bart^kd pistol of the simplest manukoture, and no, doubt 
mciit .',approved make-t the wonder ceases^ when we hear 
kWiiiji iatCT JiiB life. attempted, and oneM-^e 
asiwgns wai(S hk own half-brother, who stood oij this oecai^' 
respMfhlly Wind his chair, and was ptin ieagaej^^'; 

only <dher male but one oi the familyt 
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DB-tive dynasties, whether founded on long hereditary’ri^ht, 
or built up by the talents and crimes, of one individual. The 
sovereignty of Cashmeer may to-morrow be again in the market, 
and is a source of weakness, instead of strength, to the great 
Government which sold five millions of men for so manyTbags 
of silver to create it. 

But let the spectator turn his back on the mountains, and 
look out on the wide territory spread before him: let him 
transport himself to the sacred heights of Tricotra, ancl, shar¬ 
pening his sight by imagination, grasp in the whole of the tract 
which it is our object in these lines to describe. No such kingdom 
met the enraptured gaze'of the prophet from the top of Mount 
Pisgah: no such promised land fell into the possession of the follow¬ 
ers of Moses, as this whi#h just one hundred years ago was parti¬ 
tioned among the twelve Misuls, or tribes, of the Khalsa, the 
followers of Guru Govind. From the mounteins to the distant 
desert tdopes down the rich and fertile land, teeming with villages 
and towns, with men and cattle, with cereals, oils and saccharines, 
with dyes and cottons. From the mountains, supplied from the 
eternal fountains of snow flow forth the Vipasa, the Airavati and 
the Chandra Bhaga, into which a hundred streams, not known 
to fame, drain their over-abundant waters. Well may the igno¬ 
rant rustic strive to conciliate the favour, or appease the wrath 
of these river gods; well may he offer up at the ehriiie of 
Noah to whom he blindly attributes power over inundations, 
for his cattle and his homestead are at the capricious mercy 
of the river, which one year causes him to laugh and sing while 
he contemplates the fatness of his land, at another carries a- 
way his home, his oxen, his groves and his acres, and scatters 
them miles along his silvery course, while the owner appeals 
to aiy^tf gods in vain. 

M^^n a line of forty miles from the mountains is such 
richness of soil, such cultivation, both in highlands along the 
dorsal ridges of the tracts betwixt the rivers, and in the low- 
lamds within the affluence of their waters, aa* the rest of India 
may equal, but not surpass. A sturdy and strong race have m^e 
the most of their opportunities, have by wells compelled the 
fo water from her bowels, and let it pc^Ute 

^long the surface. And in the country betwixt the Be^ 
^vee art has lent her assistance, and as by the process 
of \age8 since the day when the Ravee first issued from the 
xn^ntaihB, her bed has deepened under the B.ttntionof the e^« 
rent, and her imtets now flow so far below the surfaOe as to 
lelSi ioi'i^ieatioif, the skill of the engineer has not ’ ^ - 
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aert, winds the beauteous Huslee—strong without rage, fail with¬ 
out overflowing, deep and rapidly rushing, overhung with foliage 
and trees like the Jordan, fringed with luxuriant crops, and 
beautiful peeps of truly English scenery. Gardens spring Ujp 
along its course, groves planted on its banks look green, their 
leaves do not wither, nor do their fruits in duo season fail. 
But like scenes that are brightest, like beauty that is fairest, it 
perishes this year, and gives way to the giant limbs, and broad, 
lazy, but regulated flow of the new canal. Bridged, fettered, 
regulated, the wild waters of the Ravee are subdued, and made 
to answer like a horse to the bridle, to go wliither they are told, 
to be stored up where they are ordered, to keep an even depth, 
to be doled out, like grain, by the measure, and to carry bur¬ 
dens like a pack horse. A bridled stream is the greatest triumph 
of man, for no longer can it with capricious course eat away 
villages and overwhelm the ripening harvest, no longer waste 
its fertilizing waters and perplex and irritate the husbandman. 
A Canal is a greater triumph than a Railway, as one of the great 
natural and all but living features of the country is subdued 
and brought under control. 

In the second belt of country, ranging from forty to eighty or 
a hundred miles from the hills, is the struggle betwixt the 
sturdy soil and sturdier cultivator. In vain saltpetre crops out 
of the uninviting surface, and renders brackish all the wells; 
in vain rich crops of reeds, of wild grass, of stunted copse en¬ 
cumber the surface, as the spontaneous gifts of the earth. The 
husbandman wages unequal and yet not unsuccessful war with 
decreasing fertility. What science mi^ht do has never been 
tried, but the man and his stock and his miserable implements 
do wonders. All the weary watches of the night the oxen 
revolve round the well; all the weary day the surface is scratch¬ 
ed with plough, stamped by cattle, sparsely manured, and miser¬ 
ably weeded; and yet year after year comes the glad harvest, 
population increases, and grain is so cheap that the complaint 
IS of abundance not of scarcity. With the opening canal new 
regions will come under the plough, new villages spring into ex¬ 
istence. 

Not ungrateful is life in scenes such as these amidst a manly 
and contented population. For eight months in the year the Tent 
is the proper home of him, who loves his'duties and his jpeo|de. 
Thus he comes to know, and be known of them: thus personal 
influence, and local knowledge, give him fu power not to be won 
by bribes, or upheld by bayonets. The notables of die ; 

bourhood meet their mend and ruler on his moTning 

f rey beards throng round his unguarded door with presents bf ^ 
eSt fruits of the land, or a little sugar, spices and almdnas, ig^r' 
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cording to the fashion of their country, and are never so happy 
as when allowed to seat themselves on the carpet, and talk over 
old times and new events, the promise of the harvest, the last 
orders of the rulers. Prom his fort comes down with diminish^ 
ed state the representative of the old feudatories, who are now 
gradually being absorbed. He no doubt regrets the time when 
murders and plunder were more fashionable, and feels himsielf 
out of place in the new order of things, and in a few more years 
his race will have passed away, like that of the wolves and the 
tigers. Often the morning march is varied by the crossing of 
some stream, or the wading of a sudden torrent, or by some 
adventure by flood and field. Storms occasionally beat round 
onr canvass home at night; black care, tied up in the Post* 
man’s wallet behind the horseman, finds us out daily, however ob¬ 
scure and distant from the house of cities may be our re¬ 
treat. Still in spite of the hard riding at sunrise and sunset, 
and the hard work during the brief winter days, happy and 
peaceful are the hours spent in camp too often alone, in the 
North of India. 

But to the South extends another and stranger belt of coun¬ 
try, “ the Bar,” the great solitary desert jungle which oc-, 
cupies tiie vast spaces betwixt the rivers of the Punjaub. Our 
guide takes us to the top of a lofty tower, and, spreading out his 
hands, announces that this sombre forest extends unbroken and 
unvaried above one hundred and fifty miles to Mooltan. We 
look over a sea of jungle and grass tufts—grass enough to feed 
all the cattle in the world —we wonder v^at object the Crea¬ 
tor had in view, when he left such vast expanses of trees 
which bear no fruit, and are so beautiful in outline. Par oiF we 
can trace the silvery line of the rivers, fringed with trees and 
cultivation. Here no human habitation; no animal save the fox, 
the deer, the partridge shares the empire with countless 
herds of cattle, sheep, and camels; here the camel seems to he 
at home, and we catch glimpses of him enjoying himself, which 
he certainly does not do elsewhere. Broad roads traverse the 
waste, and at stated intervals are the serais, the wells, the «(tDre- 
hOuses, djie trough for cattle and the police station. 

A^ong thts_ ro^^ ply con veyancee peculiar to the cottniry, ai^ the 
inciinent civUis^on and long trains of cam$ls, laden with Dai- 
Btary stores from England, and merchandize, relieved at ets^es 
of Ibrty miles; the bullock train, which keeps ^thfhUy to its 
>mye an hour, whe^er laden with packages or soldiets, for bf 
liite >ti!oopsJiav^ been forwarded up by this mode of carnage, six 
filters ezMea into a cart, and rolling and jolting all the weii^y 
'day W vveary night,- t«eept where me halt is soiinded 
S&ies fen reflc^id^t. Sliu m 6 i!l eligible, more fast; esdre 
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dangerous as a conveyance, is the truck, which is drawn by two 
horses, and dashes along when once the horses start, abandoning 
the road or pretence of road, and taking the easiest course 
among the brushwood; on the truck is fastened a litter with 
canvass sides, and in the litter are stowed away ladies and 
children and invalids, who, if they have good nerves and 
good luck, arrive safe at their destination. But for speed, for 
delight, and for danger, in this wild track, give us a seat by the 
driver in the mail-cart: strong, springy, highwheeled, suffici¬ 
ently weighted with official correspondence and overland let¬ 
ters, this vehicle is' dragged by two horses, one being fasten¬ 
ed outside the shafts after the manner of the Grecian cha¬ 
riot, or the outrigger in the Kussiansledge. Away—Away:— 
hold hard by the 4ron bat> and gird your loins tight, and 
you will enjoy all the pleasure of being run away with, with¬ 
out being deprived of the danger, as you are in the railroads, 
ten miles an hour skimmmg along the roads—oh such roads, 
with such heavenward ^Its, in spite of the straw which is libe¬ 
rally strewed over the ruts, as if all the females along the line 
were lying^. You hear peculiar phraseology, and have strange 
companions, and hear for the first time that a Hindoo will not 
blow a Mahomedan bugle. But stranger still are the horses; 
will they start, or will they not ?—that is the question. You have 
yover and over again the same dumb shew, the same proportion 
deceit, the same amount of force, applied to get these strange 
beasts into motion. The coaxing is tried first;—Mera Jan” My 
life, “ Mera Bahadur,” My fine fellow: gradually the seduc¬ 
tive line verges into the authoritative, and at last, when Jehu’s pa¬ 
tience is exhausted, a boundless flow of stable abuse pours out, 
frightful to hear, and comprehending in one condemnation the 
recusant nag’s ancestors in the remotest degree, and all hist fe¬ 
male relations. It is an interesting study of very indiflPereut 
horse flesh. As the monthly nurse remarked, “ their tempers are 
born with them,” for some go oft’ like lambs; some stand out for 
a few minutes, as a point of honour; some splu round with 
the cart; in vain the wheels are moved behind, and their forelegs 
palled onwards with ropes, in vain they are patted, kicked and 
ftabbed, but they generally go at last, and we sup()03e they die at 
last,- but, though we often along the road meet the dead body 
of a camel, (tor that is their proper burial ground,) we never 
remember coming on a dead mail-cart horse. 

Sometimes the ruins are passed by of ap ancient city—streebl 
and .houses still to be traced, destroyed on some former Invasion 
or period of destruction which recur frequently in ’ 

The wretched huts of the modern village have l^n boilt fimmt 
vast debris, and are huddled round the juroteotbg tow^, orbtKvn 


SamMBSB, 1859. 
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^runk into the old serai, with the gates closed at night, for 
there are strange necessities and strange people in these 
Wastes, Bitter are the waters that have to be drunk. Or dur¬ 
ing the night you come suddenly on the line of march of a Eu¬ 
ropean Eegiment—the advance guard of camels, and suttiers, 
and bs^gage cattle, and an army of servants ; at length you 
hear the heavy tramp, you see the dark column, and dis- 
^nguish the occasional glistening of a bayonet in the torch¬ 
light, and make out the officers at the head, and you draw 
aside to let pass in a cloud of dust those thirsty, foot-sore Britons. 
And nowhere down the line does the faithful milestone desert 
the traveller, and the still more faithful telegraph pole, which 
raises its head as a protest against the absence of civilization, 
and the guide points out wonderingly two furrows turned up, 
—the one is the stamp of the Iron Horse, and the other the 
line of the Canal, for in a few years both Canal and Bail will 
run side by side through this waste. * A slight geological subsi¬ 
dence of a few feet would change all into fertility, and even 
now, as abranch of the river is neared, a bright Oasis gleams out, 
and the grateful sound of the revolving wheel tells of the earth 
being forced by sturdy man to yield its abundance. 

Such are the tracts of which we try to offer a faint descrip¬ 
tion ; they should be seen in their fertility and in their barren 
solitude to be appreciated. And so situated are they on the 
threshold of India, so narrow is the space betwixt mountain 
and desert, that all the invaders of India must have thronged 
through it. The darkness of night has closed over the period 
when tlie Arian races advanced from the great cradle of nations, 
the alluvial plains of Mesopotamia, but they must have threaded 
the defiles of Affghanistan, tliey must have lifted their eyes in 
rapture to the Chumba mountains, and perhaps thought with 
' Jjie^ret of their did Armenian and Caucasian snows; they must 
have crossed by raft, or skin, or by ford, one and all of the great 
Five Kivers, contending perhaps at each stage with the rude 
abofiginee, Thus came the Brahmins, the Kathati or Khutree, 
tile Get# or Juts, bringing with them the old ante-Mosido 
traditions, and the eberi^ed pre-diluvian gods, which ha4 cost 
Ihe worfd one Deluge. There were brave men no doubt 
Alexander, but we snow nothing about them, so they may as 
well not have existed : but when Alexander raited the curtain, 
I# ^und, in these regions a highly civilized people^ He esme, 
be and he oomiuered, bnt somewhere on the East of the 
iit<er Hyphatis be paused, and there must have been ereets^the* 
iKe erigioal of the famous inasriptiou, 

AlXXANnSB 

centitries had effaced tlie memory of the visit Of the 
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strange Western conqueror, there came a new invader. Great 
e\ent3 had taken place in that thousand years. Home had risen 
and fallen: the religion of Christ had been superseded in the East 
by the creed of Mahomet; and the time had come when India 
must be iutroduce<l into the comity of nations, tliough for China 
there still remained another thousand years of jealous isolation. 
Far up in the interior of the celestial cmpiie, in those tracts 
where the great rivers leave the moimtains, there may be vast 
plains, and ancient eitie%, and great populations with strange 
languages, customs, and religious, of which wo still know no¬ 
thing, but from the day that the liiot lances of Mahmood gleam¬ 
ed in the passes of Pcsbawur, we have a flood of light mrown 
upon the country betwixt the Chenab and the Beas, and Lahore 
became the t,a})ital of Northern India. Dynasty after dynasty* 
ruled there, and new settlors ap])ropiiatod the soil. We know 
nothing of the proccs-s under which land changed hands; the 
ciy of the despoiled never reaches us. We know nothing of the 
cause by wliioli the n(*w 'faith was propagated, how in each 
village younger sons, or unsuccessful litig.ints, were tempted to 
abandon the faith of their ancestors and for love of men adopt 
the new idea. The bitter foelingfe, the domeotic feuds, which 
aecompauiod these events, liave been forgotten, but the fact re¬ 
mains, and Hindoo and Mahoaie i m share together their inheri¬ 
tance without gru<lge, a standing comment on the monstrous ab¬ 
surdity of iutroduoing under a Christian (rovernment the old 
disinheriting Brahiniuical Jaws. (Mties and towns were built, 
their names wore changed, and, when the time came, they dwin¬ 
dled away, and their materials were made use of to build other 
towns; the Mahomedans pulled down temples, and built mosques, 
and with retributive justice at a later period the Hindus pul¬ 
led down mosques wherewith to rebuild temples; the Palace and 
Fort, the Garden and the proud Tomb sprung up, hereafter to 
be converted to strange uses, as Forts, Zenanas, and English 
Churches, but the memory of the builder was soon forgotten. 
Nothing is permanent in the East. Still the country flourished, 
poured forth its annual tributes of the kindly gifts of the earth, 
was ever the prey of the strongest, for the fatal gift of her bettu- 
ty rendered her over desirable, and her physical position render¬ 
ed her always defenceless, ever at the mercy of her powerful 
neighbours at Cabul and Delhi, ever osoillating on the see^saw 
of olternate dominion towards the North-West and South-East^ 
occupying the same position as Palestine betwixt Egypt and 
Assyria, and Lombardy betwixt Austria and France. Let 
liticians say what they like, let them talk of blessings of 
tiooal independence, and descant on the nuserietfof afbre^^ 
and of course a bad. Government, and the advantages of a gbod 
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one, these things ore not felt so keenly or appreciated so fully 
by the people in their villages, as the little tyrannies of the pet* 
ty land-owner, and the good-natured fatherly kindness of the 
local Government Lahore may have been, and has been, for 
centuries the centre of intrigue; heads may have fallen like 
poppies, houses may have been plundered, and females, decked yes- 
te^ay in.silks and jewels the plunder of provinces, tnay have been 
turned out in rags; but far away—far away in the peaceful pro¬ 
vinces the long Indian day has worn itself out quietly and hap¬ 
pily to the unconscious peasant, with no thought beyond his petty 
cares and vulgar joys. So long as his local ruler dwelling in the 
neighbouring castle, so long as the money-lender of the adjoin¬ 
ing market, were not unusually disagreeable, what mattered it 
to Mm—the hewer of wood and drawer of water, who rose 
and who fell at Delhi or Cabul ? The blast of the triumphant 
txumj^et, the echo of the funeral wail, reached him not. The 
Cattle came home lowing from the pasture ground, as the shades 
of evening fell; without fail his ineaf was prepared ; the revolv¬ 
ing month brought round to him in due succession the annual 
festivals and the half-yearly harvests, glad season of rejoicing, 
for which he did not forget to trim a lamp on the steps of the 
old temple, and to worship with ofterings of butter the Lares 
and Penates, as his fathers had done before him. His children 


grew up strong and hale; some took service, and fell in some 
mmouB victory, bnt the old man neither knew why it was 
fought, or what good came of it to the country; his only marks 
of time were some wedding or some birth, the only reminders 
of were the grey hairs in his beard. As his physical strength 
failed him, he abandoned the duties of the field and the forest 


to younger hands without repining; he had fed his whelps 
when he was strong and they must feed him now. He settled 
^own in the corner of the hut, and looked calmly forward to the 
time when he would be reduced to ashes on the funeral pile, 
Wii^out any feeling of shame for evil actions, of regret for 
^ ipjs-spent days, unconscious of ever having committed any sin, 
^^nd fewdess said careless of any future judgment. This 
;^e had been one of hardships to him, and the future might be so 
aisO ; he pould slot help it, and did not much care. Thus since 
tile world began, many millions have leorked out their destiMsw; 
’ If Ijirt little better in intellect than the beasts that petdsh, it 
not BO debased bv the consciousness of crime 
ip in spl^ of knowledge, unabandoned in spite of waiiNhig» 
as the more eiviUzed’portion of mankind. . ^ u 

Btttl ./as t^e on, it appeared tiiat a greater destiny was 
< prepaid for this tract It was to he the theatiie of a new naiic^ 
;.;^aHty, and the bradle 6f anew religion. Within;tk^ nai|ow 
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confines would be born one of those gifted spirits, who are destin¬ 
ed to teach millions a new mode of groping after God, if haply, 
they may find him. There was a man—we dare not say—seat from 
God, but on whom so large a portion of the divine afHatus had' 
fallen, that to him the great gift of welding the hearts of mea> 
of developing a new idea, was conceded. lie stood on the con-* 
fines of a new dispensation, and recrognized his position; he 
mounted a high tower in his mind, and looked out on the spiritual 
state of his, countrymen, and beheld one half sunk in the sloth 
and degradation of a ceremonial worship, and the other half, 
possessed indeed by a great spiritual truth, but blinded by fana¬ 
ticism and false zeal. The name of this man was f^antrk. 
Humble was his position, butter and hon6y were liis words, 
ho preached peace, and love, and mutual concession; he taught, 
that men were the sons of one fatlier, and lie laughed to 
scorn the show of ceremonials; he was as meek as Aaron, as full 
of wisdom as the Author of Ecclesiastes, he sought to bring 
the world into subjection by the influence of his mild doctrines. 
But after him came another Prophet, with a sword-like Gideon’s, 
who wrote* his words in flame, and rivalled in the intensity of 
feeling, and bitterness of vengeance, the profibet kings of the 
Maccabees. If Nanuk was the Moses, Govind was the Joshua 
of the new peofile. 

Both have left written legacies, known in their language 
as “the book,” which grey-headed men still chaunt in the 
gate-way of the castle, or the adytum of the temple, ac¬ 
companied by the twang of rude bar by tons. The elder 

prophet arrived at one of those eras, when the ancient re¬ 
ligion of the people was being exposed to a severe trial in the 
presence of a propagandist and dominant rival. The Hindu 
IS essentially a quietist, and the sublime doctrines which form 
the substratum of that faith which the Arians had introduced 
into India, had, after the expulsion of the Buddhists by sheer 
force, degenerated into gross and sensual form. In vain from time 
to time had risen up schools under great masters with the noble 
design of internal reform: religious equality had been preadb* ‘ 
ed, it had been propobed to level caste by faith, the vulgar 
tongue had been licensed as a vehicle of religious thoumt, 
images had been denounced, but the founders of the new sectsht^'i 
not cared to make social improvement an object, or to coipaci|t 
propagandiem with a narional feeling; they had in 

of the ascetic, and too little of the practical element 
a certain stage all internal reforms are hopel^; 
far, or not far enough ; it is necessary to returp to tiie qrjgjW 
tbun1ain> and draw a new inspiration from thq gteat sowree^ 
The presence of Mahomedanism was agi^eat fan^l lie-; 
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ignorant people could no longer be imposed upon tliat'Brah- 
manisra was a necessity of existence. On the contrary the power 
no longer existed to punish heretics with worldly penalties, 
and the feeling of the people had outstripped the stereotyped 
form. They understood as little what they heard, ae the peasan¬ 
try of England do the dogmas of the Atibanasian Creed, or the 
anathemas of the Coramination; a bull-headed conservatism pre¬ 
vented the priesthood from anticipating the intellectual storm ; 
but, as the appearance of Mahomet took place at the time of the 
deep degradation of the Greek Church, and as Luther protested 
against the errors of the Roman, so stood forth at this time Na- 
nuk. His influence spread irresistibly on a people not open to 
conviction in argument, and dull to appeals to the conscience 
it maintained and will mantain its place, until a new ferment¬ 
ing take^ place of the theological Idea, and he be superseded by 
a new picture of the Divinity, believed icraa blindly, and laid 
down as positively, as any of its predecessors, and the foolish 
multitude in their foolish heart ce£fee to care for the doctrines 
and tenets of Nanuk. 

And one hundred years later, when the second prophet ap¬ 
peared, there arose among the agricultural population of 
this country a wondrous yearning for political liberty, a won¬ 
drous desire on the pai’t of the poor to appropriate the wealth of 
the rich, a wondrous feeling that freebooter and sovereign 
were of the same or kindred origin. This led hundreds to aban¬ 
don the plough and take to the road, which in those days led them 
to palaces instead of prisons, A halo then encircled the petty, 
as it still does tlie imperial, robber; the hireling page of the 
historian was all that was required to make them great, for 
their ambition was only bounded by what they could lay hold of, 
Jiieir valour was only limited by tlieir tenacity of life. The fool¬ 
ish fellow, who robbed in the jungle, would atone his guilt on 
the gallows; the noble creature, w'ho sacked a city, would create a 
principality, and his descendants would be honoured by the Bri¬ 
tish Governmeut, and styled “ Ancestral Fief-holders.” 


** Mfi orucem scelcris pretium talit, hie diadema,” . 

The life of Nanuk is so intimately connected with the provinces 
which lie betwixt the Chenab and Beas that we must briefly dqteil 
There he was boni,and there he died; there he formed his s&wl; 
there dwell his desoendants and followers, and the very name by 
^Jwtingwsh their nationality, is that of be%' hit 
or disciples. The proper name by which the counitiry, 
o^ht to be hnovgi is Slkhhinih” Many a shdne has sprung up 
^ tpdte which he yisited daring hia mdril ^ 

t^ets been gradually (^base<^* 
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personal importance has been magnified. Hero-worship has 
converted the teacher into a god: the chronicles which are faith¬ 
fully read and prodigally adorned with paintings, the walls of 
the temples on which every act of his life is depicted, the 
oral legends which are handed down from father to son, the 
feeling of the people—all have declared him to have been an ema¬ 
nation of the Deity, sent down by the Creator to take the form 
of man, when sin was ripe in the world. He has been invested 
with the gift of miracles and other divine attributes, and is 
supposed even now to have the power of conferring blessings. 
To none of these did he lay claim ; he assorted no divine mission, 
he sought to found no new polity, ho admitted all foregoing 
-teachers, ho only taught Ins disciples the resul^of his own 
experiences, exhorted to moral virtues, and recommended prac¬ 
tical excellence as jircferable to j>roliile83 asceticism. 

We have carefully perused those cbroiiicles, only in late 
times accessible to Europeans ; we have listened to the treasur¬ 
ed words which fell froni*the teacher’s lips, wc have visited 
with a reverend feeling the place where he was born, where 
he lived, and died; we have sought in easy conversation with 
the people to catch the living feeling tlie popular sentiment. 
We wished to gather the mystery df the origin of this belief, 
for Kanuk is not, like Rama, or Buddha, or Krishna, a fabulous 
individual, round whom tlie lapse of centuries has thrown a my¬ 
thical halo; he is not, like Mahomet, or the true Christ, the de¬ 
nizen of a far country, whose doctrines liavc boon translated among 
strange people in strange languages. He was a contemporary ot 
our earliest reformers, lie lived and died among his own people ; 
his descendants arc still among us; the forms of life have in no 
way changed since he completed his mission. Painful feelings 
are forced upon us as we think of such things, feelings such as 
arise on the perusal of the life of a modern Roman Catholic 
Saint— a St. Theresa or a St. Francis, for the people who be¬ 
lieve these fables are of ourselves, of the nineteenth century, 
understanding fairly all the range of human science and ap¬ 
pliances, but in this matter blind; for a lying spirit has beguil¬ 
ed men, otherwise sensible and shrewd, to believe that Nanuk 
raised the dead to life, healed the sick, flew through the air, 
walked the sea, blessed and cursed, and had power over the ele¬ 
ments. Not that they saw it themselves, but they had tradition 
handed down orally, and in Scripture collected by his im¬ 
mediate followers from ^ose who accompanied him in Im, 
travels—men poor and illiterate, with no ‘object to lie, and jio 
claim to power. We turn away with a sickening feeling, for ;; 
things are believed of millions; they were not done in a ooriin^':' 
Thb is a portion of that divine gift of faith, which forma tilfe 
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basis of all religions: these fables, though of nodern date, hafe 
unhappily gained such credence, that the Sikhs believe them 
dogmatically, and will die for their truth ; the Hindoos believe 
them historically ; the Mahomedaus even admit the facts ; and, 
when we try to raise the veil, we find that the man in whom 
they believe, was good, virtuous, chaste, free from passion, pride, 
or avarice, worthy of our adihiration as one of the lovers of 
mankind. 

To the South-West of the city of Lahore in the Sub-division 
^uruckpore, in the extreme corner of the district where the jung¬ 
ly Bar adjoins on the domains of agriculture and civilization, stood, 
as it stands now, the little village of 'fulwundic. With the neigh¬ 
bouring villages it belonged to a wild tribe of Mahomedans, who.*- 
had immigrated from the countries beyond the Sutlej, tiicBhuttees, 
whose tastes were for cat tie* rearing and cattle-lifting, and whose 
habits were nomadic, a contrast to the Hindoo Juts, who were 
gregarious, and agricultural, and not friendly to the new comers. 
The village was thus on the confini5s of the forest, and the field 
and the debateable land of two races and two religions. In 
this village and in the house of one Kaloo, the village accoun¬ 
tant, a meinber of the Bcdee tribe of the great Khiitree caste, in 
the year of our Lord 1469, was born a male child. Prodigies 
attended him from tlie first: on entering the world he looked 
round and smiled: the nurse stated that at the moment, she 
heard sounds resembling the cries of salutation and welcome 
with which a great man is received on his arrival. Signs of 
greatness, of wisdom, and o''bounty, dis[)layGd themselves early: 
his mother in a dream beheld the gods worshipping and praising 
him; at the age of five he distributed among Fuqueersall the pro¬ 
perty that he could lay hold of: the spot is still shown where 
he was born, and close by another favoured shrine marks the scene 
of the sports of his childhood. Lands are set apart by the British 
Government for the maintenance of these, and many other simi¬ 
lar institutions. As the child grew up, he acquired learning with¬ 
out any effort, and argued with, and convinced, his teachers, but 
nothing would induce him to attend to the duties of life, and his 
father was too poor to maintain him in idleness. While in charge 
of cattle, he allowed them to injure a neighbour’s field, but, 
when complaint was made, lo I the injury had been miraculously 
remedied. On another occasion he fell asleep, and, as the day 
advanced, and the rays of the sun fell upon him, a deadly Cobra 
spread its hood over his head, and passers by were awe-atruok at 
the eight of him, as he slept on 

" • * “ Non fidne Diis animoaus infana 

On another occasion, when similarly asleep, the boughs of 
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i tree were miraculously deflected from their tiatural pe- 
Bition to screen him from tlie heat. The spots where all 
these wonders took place are shown, and all the villagers, 
including JRai Hholar, the Malioinedan lord of the soil, 
were convinced of the coming greatness of the lad, and tried 
to shelter him from the ang^of his father, who took a more 
material view of his son’s conauct. At length at the age of 
sixteen Kaloo sent his son out on a trading expedition with a 
comi)anion from the same village, and the sura of forty 
On their road in the jungle they mot a company of mendicants 
and, entering into conversation, young Nauuk found that these 
men had no occasion for houses, fir clothes, or luxuries; that 
" they were free Irom the cares as well as the joys of life. They 
refused his offers of money as being useless to them, and so 
worked on his excitable nature that he invested the whole of 
his capital in food and fed the party : he returned to his village, 
and hid himself under tl\p boughs of a large tree which is still 
venerated. Discovered by his exasperated father, he urged 
tliat he had been directed to do good business, to realize a 
good profit, and ho maintained that in laying vp treasures in 
heaoen he had done so. The spot is still known by the name of 
the “Profitable Investment.” It must be remembered that 
mendicants then, as now, abounded in llic land, and that there 
was much real worth, as well as odious deceit, in the profession. 
It was, and it is still, the only outlet for the irregular youth : they 
had no sea, no colonies, no Itidla, where angry parents could 
exile their prodigal children. When then a young man was too 
truthful to swallow the conventional lies of the homo circle, too 
catholic-minded to keep within the narrow groove of the domes¬ 
tic dogma, there was nothing for him but to strip off his clothes, 
and join a troop of memliiaints who so far diftered from the reli¬ 
gious orders of liome, that they ^vere really free, and were a 
staiuling protest against the tyranny of the regular clergy, the. 
Brahmins. 

It BO happened that a sister of Nanuk’s had married a corn- 
dealer at Sooltanpore in the Jhelunclhur Doab, and to her Kaloo 
consigned his scapc-grac? son. At that city resided Nuwab Dow- 
lut Khan Lodhee, a. relation of the reigning family of Delhi,' 
and himself a man of great power, though ho fell a few years 
later before tlie rising power of the Emperor Baber. Nauuk,.. 
by, the interest of his b^rotber-in-law, was employed as, comptroll¬ 
er of the stores of the Nuwaub’a household; so bouodli^^; 
were his charities that he was accused to his piaster of wastthjg j 
his goods, but, when the accounts were taken, a large 
came out in his favour, a practical illustration 
the charitable man is indeed blessed. At this tim#, JeHpie eanr^ 

SJSPXKMBJBB, 1859 . ' , .. 
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ist Bolioitations of his family, he married, and two sons 
born to him. 

The leaven however within him had now fermented, and ci¬ 
vilized life became intolerable. He felt it his duty, his calling, to 
cast off all the ties of family, of kindred, all links of habit, and 
start on his heaven-inspired n^iion of preaching. In vain did 
his relations remonstrate; hisiather and father-in-law never 
would, or could) realize the necessity, and, when he actually pre- 
pUpred to take the falal step, they appealed to the Nuwaub for 
his assistance. It appeared that Nanuk had i)assed three whole 
days with the water up to his neck in the neighbouring stream 
of " the Beyn, and had thefice proceeded to take up his abode in 
the jungles, abandoning the habitations of men. The spot is 
still shown where he entered and left the stream, and the cre¬ 
dulous chronicler narrates how ho visited, during his immersion, 
the god who presided over the waters. "When the Nuwaub sum¬ 
moned him, be replied that he knew no earthly master, that he 
was the servant of God; he was persuaded however to return to 
the city, and, finding th^t he was shaken as a Hindu, the 
Nuwaub fondly hoped to make him a Maliomedan, and persuad¬ 
ed him to accompany him to the mosque. 

Here occurred a memorable scene, and a lesson was read by 
the young devotee, which applies to all nations and all religions. 
When the long line of Mahomedans knelt down and prayed, 
Nanuk stood up in silence; when the Nuwaub remonstrated with 
him, he said, “ 0 Nuwaub, you were not praying, your thoughts 
were wandering, and you were at Candahar buying a horse.” 
The Mahomedan noble, struck with awe, confessed that it was 
so; not so the wily Cawjee, who challenged Nanuk to convict 
him, Nanuk composedly replied;—“ You, O Cawjee, were 

* thinking of your daughter, who has just been brought to bed, 

* and fearing lest your colt should fall down the open well,” The 
conscience-stricken Cawjee could not hold up his head, and 
Nanuk was allowed to retire amidst the applause both of Hin¬ 
dus and Mahomedans. 

His companions in his forest life were Bala, a Hindoot Jut of 
Ilia own village, who was with him from his childhood to his 
death and assisted to compose the marvellous chronicles of his 
life, and Murdhana, a Mahomedan musician who played on that 
fwitastically shaped instrument which is called a “Kubauk” 
Strange stories are told of this instrument which was brought 
down from celestial, regions, and which refused to give utter¬ 
ance to any other cadence but the praise of God, the Almighty, 
the CreaforL alone. ' When the strings of the instrument were 
Boundedjibrth burst the sounds 
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. • “ Tu hi Namyun kar kirtar : Nanuk banduh tera” IP 

“ Thou ai-t God the Creator: Nanuk is thy slave,” 

llearing this Nanuk used to fall into a trance, regardless of all 
human things, and remain whole days wrapt in meditation of 
God, while the unfortunate musician, who was, exceedingly weak 
in the matter of fleshly wants, was exposed to fatigue and ex-» 
hausted by hunger. AVTien he spoke, ho is represented as al*# 
ways enclosing his meaning in brief and sententious rhymes, 
which were treasured ujj by his disciples, and incorporated 41 a 
the sacred volume. 

* He now commenced his wanderings. That they extended all 
over India is probable ; that he visited Mecca in Arabia is cer¬ 
tain ; but the vast mass of rubbish which his chroniclers have 
heaped together on the subject of these travels, the wonders of 
the countries which he visited, and the wonders which he him¬ 
self performed, pass all belief. In the Punjaub and adjoining 
countries, we find the teacher getting over the ground by the 
use of those vulgar and faitiiliar modes of conveyance, the legs, 
but when he visited the lofty mountains, the pole star, and other 
constellations, he took to his wings ; and when he visited Ara-* 
bia, he wished himself there, and saved himself the trouble of 
moving by directing Mecca to coiiie to him. AVe may divide 
his travels into three classes. I. Those in the Punjaub, where we 
can follow him clearly. II. Those in Ilindostan and Central 
Asia, where we can trace his course generally. III. Those in 
Space, where it is hopeless, but still not unprofitable, to follow 
him, as we can thence acquire a measure of the geographical 
knowledge and reasoning powers of the people who beUeve the 
facts recorded, as gospel. 

He is described as visiting his home at Talwundie several tlu^, 
as attending at the great festival of Uchul near Buttala,*aa 
lodging under n tree, and near a tank at Sealkote, where his 
memory is still cherished. On one occasion he went to Pak Pul¬ 
tun on the Sutlej to the South, and on another to Ilussunabdul, not 
far from Attock on the Indus, at which place he lias left the im* 
pression of his hand in a piece of marble. He repeatedly returned 
to Soolianpore to visit his sister Nanukee, to whom he was ten¬ 
derly attached, and, when old age came upon him, he built a re¬ 
treat for himself on the right bank of the Ravee, and named the 
place Kirtarpur; there he died, and the place has been swept 
away by the stream, but over against it lias sprung up the town 
called after him " Deruh Baba Nanuk,” where tne great mass 
of his descendants still reside. 

He more than once visited the large and famollls c^ty of 
nabad, half way betwixt Lahore and AVuzeerabad, and a ahtaue - 
to this day called Roree Sahib, marks the spot where^ slept 
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a bed of gravel. He lodged with the poor always, and w|pn 
food was sent to him by the rich Governor, he declined to taste 
it, as being purchased by deeds of tyranny and oppression. 
While lodging there the Emperor Baber attacked and sacked 
the town, in his famous invasion of India. Ho was seized with 
others, and forced to carry burdens and grind grain. Popular 
report has it that the burdens stood suspended a foot in the air 
above his head, and that the millstones went round of them¬ 
selves : at any rale his appearance and language attracted the 
attention of the Emperor, wlio had a friendly interview with 
him, and was gratified by a prediction that his empire would 
lost seven generations, which in effect it did. While conversing 
with the Emperor, servants brought him a plate of Bhunf^, an 
intoxicating drug in which the Tartars indulged. Hie Guru 
declined the offer, stating that his Bhung was to take the name 
of God, with the drinking of which he was always in a state of 
intoxication. 

As regards the second portion of Ins travels, wc have every 
well known city and country in India, known by report or allud¬ 
ed to in the sacred books of tlio IlindUvSj brought into use. 
Every ]\lahomcdan country, the names of which were familiar 
from the description of travellers, h introduced, such as Sinde, 
Cabul, Khurrund, Room, (Asia Elinor), and Arabia, but the men¬ 
tion of.all is so vague that no profit is derived from the enumera¬ 
tion. That he visited ]\Iecca and Medina was both possible and 
probable, considering the numbers who used in those days to 
ffock in pilgrimage, and in fact do so now. What happened at 
Mecca is characteristic: that he defeated the Moolas in argu¬ 
ment would be expected, considering that his disciples were the 
naj^ators, but he exposed the fact that the sacred Kaabuh was 
on^ a black stone and had once been a Lingiim of the Hindoo 
god Siva, and that the Mahomedans worshiped idols. There is no 
doubt that it is a remnant of the ancient pre-Mabomedan wor¬ 
ship of Arabia, and utterly unconnected with the Unitarian and 
iconoclast, doctrines of the Prophet. The Guru slept with his 
feet turned towards the temple, and, on being reproved for it, 
as a disrespect to God to turn his feet towards him, Mb asked 
in which direction he could turn his feet without finding God. 
This is the spiritual version of the story, but the vulgar legend 
is, that whichever way his feet were dragged, the temple follow¬ 
ed him, and at last the minai-ctts got loose from their foundation, 
and so the Moolas let him alone. They asked him whether he re¬ 
spected God and the* Prophet: he replied that God had sent many 
prophets to,infract men in the right way, those who obeyed 
the orders went to heaven, and the others to hell; that Hindus 
-and Hah|»medans all came from the same five dements^ did not 
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in their actions or words, and that people who fouglilt 
a^it mere words had lost their way. At Medina the tomb of 
Mahomet bowed to him. 

He visited ]\Iuttra, Benares, Jupjgurnanth, Lanka, and Hnr- 
dwar. The mildest stories arc told about the inhabitants, but 
every thing that happened, conduced* to tlic lionour of the 
Guru. Those who believed in him received blessings, iind those 
who opposed him were brought to their senses. The doctrine of 
Metempsychosis is introduced to give variety to the tale, and wo 
hnd that JS^inuk was one of the Actors of l)jc licroic period, 
and a great many monsters and giants found an end lb their 
penance on his arrival, and went otf to Swurga, This is a 
lame adaptation of the machinery of the Bainayuna. Bala 
and Murdhaiia accompanied liim in .all tlicso wanderings, but the 
latter was always gcLting into trouble. lie is the low comedy 
Actor of the Drama, always hungry, getting into the power of 
magicians and monsters, and rendering the interference of the 
Guru necessary to save hint from being swallowed up, or release 
him from the form of a goat. 

They walked on the sea without dlflleulty. This was conve¬ 
nient for the purpose of visiting the islands within the limited 
knowledge of tlic comj)ilcr‘’s geog) a])liy. Yet they had ships at 
that time, for ou one occasion wiien Nanuk was at home, his mo¬ 
ther sent a female servant to call him to his meal, for he was* 
asleep: the maid touclied his foot, and licr eyes were opened, 
and she became aware that ithe Guru, though present in person, 
was far away in tlic act of saving the sliip of one of Ids devotees 
which was in a storm in the Indian Ocean. This is a grand con¬ 
ception, and one day, when conversing with a descendant of 
the Guru on this subject, he informed us that he had the pmoer 
himselfi only the devotce'must have faith, and the relief would 
be granted : we had not that faith so we had no visible illustra¬ 
tion of the po\l'er. 

They came to a city of gold where no prices were required 
for any articles, workmen asked for no pay I Murdhana 
was stuffed gratuitously with sweatraeats: there was no crime/ 
no miljuj^iantS; all the people, including the King were virtuous, 
their only fault being that they were rather conceited. They 
came to another city where people acted just in the contrary 
way to the rest of mankind, ijrept at births, and laughed at 
funerals. He took the opportunity of attacking the Brahmins 
on all ojpeasions: at the Kurukhetra at Thanesur he cooked 
animal food just at the critipal moment t)f an eclipse, with a 
view of scandalizing them; at Hurdwar he openly called pn 
the people to beware of these Scribes and Pharisees. Pie ; 
filled the part of a periodical protest of truth and co^on 
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against tho untruth and folly of the age. He accused a ^(41^ 
of having Improper thoughts in his mind, while repeatingHis 
prayers: he told the Brahmins that all ritual observances 
were vain, so long as the /leari was not pure: when they stood 
up, and looked towards the East, and poured out water to their 
ancestors, he mockingly stood up, and poured out water look¬ 
ing to the West: when they asked him his reason, he remark¬ 
ed that he was watering his field in the Punjaub : when 
they urged that tho water would not reach so far, he asked 
how they then expected that their water would reach to the 
other i9brld, 

A thief met him, and the Guru remonstrated with him on 
his way of living. Ife pleaded the necessity of supporting his 
family. Will they,” said the Guru, “agree to share the penalty 
of your misdeeds in a future state”? They all declined, and assured 
the thief that he alone would be responsible, upon which he aban¬ 
doned his dishonest profession, and became a disciple of the Guru. 

On another occasion he stopped by* the ashes of a funeral pile, 
and sent a follower to get a light. The eyes of this man were 
opened, and, as he approached the pile, he beheld the angels of 
death dragging oif the person who had been burnt to hell, and 
beating and tormenting him. As he returned from tho pile, he 
found these same angels of death changed into palan(j[ueen 
liearers, and carrying off this same man in all the pomp and com¬ 
fort of Indian wealth. He inquired the reason, and he found 
that the party was an atrocious sinner, had well deserved 
hell and torments, but Nanuk’s gaze had fallen on his pile; God 
had forgiven him his sins, and he was now going off by palan- 
queen dak to Heaven. It is difficult to say whether this story 
is more quaint or solemn; there is a vast amount of spiritual 
truth enveloped in fanciful oriental dress. In many instances. 
also strangers, convinced by his words, asked “ w|at shall we do* 
to be saved ?” The answer was—“ Worship Narayun/* 

The third portion of the travels of Nanuk is a strange mix¬ 
ture of Hindu Cosmology as drawn from the Puranas, combined 
with a knowledge of the Himalaya Mountains, which are^waye 
before the eyes of the natives of these regions, and a of 
the sectarian views of the Sikh denomination. I'he snowy 
ranges in their unapproachable height and beauty, tinted with 
roseate hues under the glow <x an evening sunset, do present 
a region wortliy to be considered the dwelling place of the im- 
mortms. When once the idea had been foimed, each peak would 
have its* own deity, hnd the chronicler, plunging into ethereal 
space, ^uld very much have his own way as regards gods, and 
mountain tops, concerning which very little was known with 
certainty the vulgar. ‘ At an earlier date the woi^d 
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>>«e Been rung upon the earlier deities or old Hinduism, but 
even in this mass of rubbish we find signs of progress of the 
human intellect, for, when Nanuk and his two companions 
flew up to these heights, where there was nothing but snow and 
where the birds could not reach, they found seated there amidst 
his disciples, the great sectarian teacher Gonicknauth, who 
had immediately preceded Nanuk in the work of freeing the 
Hindu intelldtft. This downward step of theogony can only be 
'illustrated to European notions by supposing a Protestant 
Heaven ruled over by Luther and Cramner, or a Low Church 
Mt. Hermon occupied by Wesley and Robert Hall. Of course 
in this truth-loving narrative every other Guru, or Faquir, 
must be placed in a position of inferiority : their arguments are 
made futile, their miracles ridiculous; all tried to make 
Nanuk their disciple, like Pharaoh’s magicians all strive in vain 
to rival the miracles of Moses. Here however again the dogma 
of theological schools peeps out, shewing that the intellect had 
gained a step, for the sup'eriority of Nanuk was not conceded 
even by the chronicler from some innate Divinity, as Krishna, or 
from brute power, as Siva, but from the gift ol a more excellent 
understanding and a deeper Itnowledge of things unknown. Go¬ 
nicknauth and his followers in vain submitted the new comer 
to a rigid examination, formularizcd into questions. Nanuk pass¬ 
ed the highest standard, resisted all their blandishments, out¬ 
argued all their arguments, proved himself to be perfect, and 
compelled them to give way. 

Murdhana remarked that he could see no sun. Nanuk in¬ 
formed him that that luminary was far below them: he then 
explained to him in detail the position of the celestial bodies. 
They passed on from peak to peak, and found eremites living on 
fruits, and worshipping God: they saw wonderful animals, and 
especially tigers, who were suffering from hunger on account 
of crime; the Guru received honour Irora all, for in this strange 
narrative animals are invested with caste, customs, and modes 
of thinking, nor were they considered unfit objects of divine 
illumination, or of becoming disciples. 

. At Idlhgth in their upward flight they reached Dhru, or the 
Pole Star. The Bhugut, or Saint, who was seated alone in that 
soli^ry height, told them that only one person had been there 
before Nanuk—that was Kubeer, the greatest of the mo¬ 
dern teachers, who had in fact shewn the way to the reformation 
of Nanuk. At that point Nanuk left his twq followers, ftad pro-." 
needed alone to the residence of the Almight;^ whiph ipts iii 
sight from this place, and they beheld Nanuk enter the 
gat^, and sttmd before the throne of Narayun, over 
Kubeer, the only other i^rson present, was wavlnJI^hmi^ 
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rie. The lord of the universe asked him whether the wISfk, 
for which he was sent into the world, was done— vJe., the reforma¬ 
tion of mankind. Nanuk replied that he had instructed many 
sinners in Jum^odwipa or India, but that he had all the rest of 
the world to go to. Narayun smiled, and was pleased, and the 
teacher returned. 

Think not that ought of impiety is meant in this narrative-; 
it is a type of the school to which Nanuk belonged. The old 
Hindu Asoctio of the heroic age was a moral Titan, who at¬ 
tempted to scale heaven by heaping works upon works, and 
making the vulgar gods tremble for their sensual supremacy. 
These Munecs ate so fully of tlie forbidden tree of Knowledge, 
that the gods feared lest they should become one of them, 
and so tliey were expelled from Paradise; or they tried to erect 
a tower which would reach to heaven, and so dissension was 
sown in their caraj), and they were scattered ; they piled Pelion 
on Ossa, and they were subdued by lightning. But the modern 
Hindu teacher taught that heaven was to be won by purity, 
by knowledge and faith, and on the path that leads thither 
he stationed the diUorent teachers and their schools in the de¬ 
gree in which they [jossessed tliose attributes, while a passion¬ 
less but refined deity superintended the work, incapable of 
jealousy as he was uj)a[)proach:ible in dignity. 

At length, when old age had dimmed his eye and whitened his 
hair, Kanuk settled dowrl in the midst of his disciples at Ivir- 
tarpore on the banks of the Ivavee, as poor, as simple, as bene¬ 
volent, as when fifty years before ho had abandoned his home 
and the ordinary^ ways of men. Ilis primary object had been to 
reconcile IMahomedans to Hindus, and form a united religion. 
Here he had failed, but he had formed in the bosom of Hin¬ 
duism a sect wliich was cleiitlned to take root, though the 
oppressions of the IMahomedans gave it a development tar dif- 
lerent from the intentions of the founder. lie was determined 
to avoid the snare of an hereditary priesthood, and specially 
excluded hia two sons from the succession to his office, laying 
hands on one of his disciples, of a weak disposition like ,his own, 
an,d giving him the name of Angad, or his own flesh. Tue anec¬ 
dotes connected with this event are worth recording. When 
the mother remonstrated against iho supersession of her aons, 
tibe Guru made no reply : at that moment a cat flung a dead 
mouse at his feet, the Guru directed his sons to remove it; they 
drei^4^^ the pride of ceremonial punty, btlit. Angad, 

the same caste, at once obeyed tae orders of his epi- 
backer, who turned to his- wife, and gravely asked irhKJh 
son. On another Decision he found himself with' 
his dyijUpa in a jungle, und'they stumbled on a corpio* " 
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ever is my disciple,” said the Guru, let him eat of that body*” 
All drew back in horror but Angad, who, lifting up the sheet fo 
obey the ox'der, found only sweet provisions. Wanuk blessed 
him, and told him that he would be above all, and gave hin\ all 
power and wisdom, and enjoined his disciples to obey him, and 
they did so, and Angad is the second of the teachers or kings of 
the Sikhs. ' • ^ 

Soon after one of his di8ci])lcs met In the jungle a heavenly 
messenger, who sent word by him to Nanuk that he must come 
away. lie prepared his own funeral pile, spread the sacred Kusa 
grass, and sat down. Round him were assembled all his disciples, 
and crowds of the minor deities, the spirits of just men made per* 
feet, eremites, saints, and holy men of promiscuous repute, assem¬ 
bled to witness the solemn ceremony of the teacher putting off tlie 
mortal coil, and being absorbed into tlie great essence of Divi¬ 
nity. He gave advice to all, told them that death was inevitable, 
but that they sliould take xsare that their end might be, like his, 
happy. All wept, but bis sons were still absent. As the sun 
rose, the Guru placed his Rheet over his tixce, and, while the Pun¬ 
dits chnuiitcd hymns on the uucertainty and shortness of life, and 
the deities suug out Victory,” he appeared to expire. At that 
moment his sons came in, and, thinking that he was really dead, 
fell at his feet in an agony of penitence, craved pardon, and one 
hour’s delay. The Guru had sufficient strength to look up, and 
bless tliem, and then his spiiit passed away. This took place in 
the year 1539 A. D. 

Many Mahomedans were present, and declared that they would 
bury him os their co-religionist: the Hindus however prepared to 
bum him, and a great clistiirbance was apprehended, when, hap¬ 
pening to look under the sheet, they found the body f^ono, hav¬ 
ing been mysteriously reniovetl. The two factions divided the * 
sheet, and one-half was buried and the other burnt. The Raveo 
in its summer floods has swept away all trace of both the 
tomb and the cenotaph, but the most profound veneration still 
attaches itself to every record, however ,^rifllug, of the neat 
teacher. Scattered over the country are shrines where his shoes, 
or his staff, or his couch, are religiousiy preserved; hia words 
have been collected into a volume, and three hundred yi^ars, 
which have elapsed since his death, have only sanotiflea the 
memory of his mild virtues, though the object of hia MiaillODi 
entirely fbiled, and a more intenso liatred sprung up in tiib 
of India betwixt Hindu and Mahomedamthan elsewhere. Of , 
his two sons one founded the monastic institution of the Oodaiti% : 
whose converts are rich and of high esismatidh thr0iii||^tM; 
the Punjaub, and are 0t without their reli^ua jad 
advantages. The other sou is the anceabor of pllKlilui^UkMHi ; 
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‘ aniS woi'thless rnee, the Bedeee, who, trading on the great Dani6 of 
* thia ancestor, put all the disciples under contribution with the 
object of supporting their own useless selves, while their hands 
have been dyed for centuries with the blood of their -female 
children, and the sweet names of daughter, sister, and aunt are 
Unknown among them, dt is hard to say the de^ecendants of 
which son have most entirely set at nought the precepts.of 
their ancestor, for while the Ooclasces seek virtue by shun¬ 
ning the duties and pains of life, the wicked Bedees cioke their 
abominable sin under the garb of hereditary sanctity, and try to. 
draw to themselves from the simple people that homage which is 
due only to God. 

We have stated that Nannk was contemporary .with Baber, 
the founder of the great Mogul dyna-i^ty. Angad succeeded him 
in his spiritual rule, and died in 1552, transmitting his staff to 
hts disciple llmur Dass, who reigned till 1574, and to him suc¬ 
ceeded in peace lisim Dass, who founded the great city of 
Amritsur, or Kara Dasspore, his predecessors having dwelt in 

S ditical obscurity at Khudoor and Goindwal on the J^as. To 
am Dass in 1581 succeeded the fifth king, Arjiin, who was im- 

? risoned at liahore by the local Governor, and died in 160& 
'hese were the great days of the Mogul dynasty; to Baber had 
succeeded Humayun,aml tohini Akhbur and Shahjehan. Lahore 
had become the residence of Jehangheer, who, occupied in bis 
splendor and cares of state, thought little of the disciples of the 
Nanuk, as he made his annual progress along the Imperial 
Koad, still marked by the ruined serai, and the obelisk telling 
the Imperial Koss, to the passes of Bhimbur, Pinjal and the 
happy valley of Cashmere. On his road fbither Jehangheer died, 

' aUd his body is buried at Shahduruh over against Lahore on the 
banks of the Ravec. Under Aurungzeb began the reign of 
religious persecution, and, as the vigour of the Mahoinedan Em- 

S ire relaxed, the Mahrattas in the South and the Sikhs in the 
Forth began to raise the standard of revolt, and the sacred tank 
at Amritsur became 4fchc centre of a religious and national move¬ 
ment, at the head of which was Hurgovind, the sixth king or 
OUru. His son Tegh Bahadur, the ninth king, was mercilessly be¬ 
head at Delhi in 1675, an act never forgiven or forgotten by 
Skhs, and never thoroughly expiated till 1857, when the Sikhs 
pltifid^red Delhi under English guidance, and |)Ut an end to the 
dynasty* Prophecies were current on this subject, and 
thb genet^al belief was; that under a sovereign named Duleep the 
Shaisa etas to take Delhi* Somehow or other the thread 
wai^hopelessl^ entangled, for when the 
dying iGum what he was looking i||eo steadfastly; I 

l4d'^urtles^ who are on their road to destroy yomr 
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To Aurungzeb succeeded Bahadur Shah^ and he met Govind 
the son and successor of Tegh Bahadur face to face, spared }us 
life, and let him return to his country to he the tenth, the 
and the greatest prophet and king. Sad was now the state of 
these provinces amidst invasion, anarchy, and misrule. So* 
vcreigns too weak to rule, a people too strong to submit; reli* 
gious intolerance; national revenge, hounded on by a deep sense 
of wrong, and the unnatural energy of a new religious organiza¬ 
tion. From the Chenab to the Sutlej, and beyond that river to 
the Jumna, the great heart of the people vibrated under a tem¬ 
porary madness : they saw their last prophet abandon his coun¬ 
try in despair, his wife and his four sons being murdered, and 
lay down his weary life on the banks of the Godavery in 1708, 
hfo one succeeded to him ; the great office of teacher, or spiritual 
king, of which Nanuk was the first, ended in Govind ; he came 
to restore peace to the world, but his descendants had become a 
sword. As if the fall of an Empire and the intestine struggles 
©r races, religions, and provinces,,were not enough, foreign in¬ 
vasion was now added. The countries beyond the Indus 
poured forth her centennial swarm of locusts, and these unhappy? 
Pi’Ovince| became the theatre uf war betwixt the Affghan, the 
Persian, and the satraps of India: and the distant Mahratta miu-- 
gled in the strife, crossed the Bcas, and occupied Lahore. 

No historian has recorded the miseries of those periods. Ilich< 
aountries situated on tlic highway of nations are particularly, 
liable to be thus victimized. Such was J udasa in the struggles 
of ancient days; such are Belgium, the Daiiubian provinces, and. 
Lombardy, in modern times. The battle of Paniput had the 
effect of clearing the atmosphere by exhausting both parties, and 
the grandeur and extent of the contest then carried on on these 
jJains may be imagined, when it is recorded that the survivors of 
that great battle of the world retired to Candiffiai-, and PoonaJi, 
respectively, and it so liappencd that in the year 1759, precisely 
one hundred years ago, the inliabitants of the countries betwixt 
the Cheuab and the Sutlej found, when the dust of the storm, 
cleared away, that the combatants had retired on both sides, ami 
that they were free. That year 1816, according to their reckon*- 
ing, was a wonderful year : they would like to renew the events: 
of that year on its centenary: they have the wish, tine daring, ’ 
and the hope, if we give them the opportunity. It was than tha% 
they aeaembled their solemn Council at the tank of Amtitsu^y 
ana proceeded to partition the vacant country among tho 
camps, and tribes, into which they were divided. They had 
^e c^tivatofs and owners of the soil; Hmy had tkken 

they now settled dftwn as LeSrda and petty Chi^j.hnt ig)(|^ 
generally in thmr own immediate neighbomhood, agffcd hkidtea' 
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happened that a petty shareholder in one of the Maiyha vil¬ 
lages was the feudal Chieftain at the same time of a large tract 
of country, but he still fondly cherished his ancestral property 
and village title. The Raja of Nabha still calls himself Chowdry. 
So exposed to their mercy was the country, when the Mahome- 
dans fell back on either side to Delhi and Peshawur, that single 
horsemen spread far and wide to take nominal possession of as 
many villages as possible by flinging a belt or a turban into 
each, and then passing on to annex more. “ 

There is no doubt, however, that rude as was the Government, 
and uncertain the tenure of power, the country recovered itself. 
Villages were again restored, population increased ; the curse of 
the foreign conqueror, and the tramp of large armies, were re¬ 
moved j the Chiefs were too weak to be very tyrannical, and their 
general sympathies were with their subjects, from whom they 
were but little removed in education or feeling : they had no 
foreign support to back them up, on*the contrary they had je^- 
Ous and unscrupulous neighbours who were ready to absorb 
them. -Nearly half a century passed away in this way, when the 
great Absorber came in the person of llunjcet Singh, who, like 
the ogre in the story-book, deliberately ate all his petty n|iighbours 
one* by one. If the Chief had no children, he declared himself the 
heir; if he had a daughter, he made himself son-in-law ; if he 
had intestine quarrels with his children, his brethren, or hia 
wives, Runjeet Singh appeared as Mediator; if his neighbours 
were strong, or of the Mahoraedau religion, he deliberately at*- 
tacked them till they gave in, if they were weak and helpless,, 
he pensioned them. Different causes however gave one and the 
same result, and by A. D. 1820 they became lua subjects, and 
their territories became his. Still it was all in the name of the 
great Sikh nation, and the people felt themselves exalted in his 
aggrandizement. But with his death the great unwelded mass 
fell to pieces. As it happened to Judesa which was so many 
years the prey of her neighbours,* the Assyrian and the Egyptiann 
a great and stern people of whom they had known nothing, 
dwelling like the Romans in countries far beyond the seas, came- 
suddenly on the stage, and worked out the mighty programme 
which had two thousand years before been sketched by AJexait^ 
der. 

The rule of the stranger has been gentle on tlus country ^ aa 
we heard a citizen remark, they scarcely felt that the;^ were 
mledv for they miss* the scorpion rod and the arbitrary impo^. 
Th^ do iiideed«regret that oxen are slaughtered, and (mild-m^- 
der pumshedit Mem(% does g^ld with s. romance halo the good 
t^didme eff t^ds and plunder* bat as yel they have bomethese ce- 
; la»nlieft'Without rebellion, a^, if wo continiio to be strong, diey 
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may contifiue to bear. The country fell into the hands of a parti¬ 
cular school who, if they erred, always erred in favour of the 
people—a school greater in politics than in finance, for with one 
hand they alienated broad-cast the sources of revenue to keep 
up a bastard aristocracy and a degraded priesthood, and with’ 
the other drew on the revenues of India with a lavish and reck¬ 
less expenditure. For a period of transition this may have been 
a wise policy, and it has enabled us to weather the storm; but for 
a permanency, wMch but for the stern interference of the head of 
the Government of India it would have been, it meant bankrupt¬ 
cy. This was foreseen by that one man whose name has become a 
Jbiousehold world, and he protested in time. Not that he cared 
'not for the people, not that his heart was not tender to the wants 
and woes of the millions. There was something in the brawny 
shoulders, and rough manners, and independent bearing of the 
Sikh peasantry, that was congenial to him. If tl»e dcclrine of 
transmigration were still believed, we might believe that he had 
been in some former state, or would be in some future, a Jut yeo¬ 
man. But he felt that after all money is the sinew of the state, 
and, if one quarter of the laud tax is alienated in perpetuity, 
and another quarter granted away in pensions, insolvency must 
follow. Ilow that wonderful feeling of sympathy for the Ja- 
gheerdar, the Inaradar, and the Pensioner ever came into exis¬ 
tence, is to us a marvel. It would not b(f popular in England to 

E ay tajces to support others in idleness, nor, if an assignment had 
een made for the support of the family of one who had done 
good service, (as for instance the Duke of Marlborough, who re¬ 
ceives a pension fromthePostOfiice,) would the people of Eng¬ 
land tolerate that, on the extinction of his line, he should adopt 
others, or will away the State Revenue. Yet this is the real 
truth of that great grievance which so vexes WestfSrn and 
Southern India, which by early gathering in our harvest in the 
North we have practically solved. 

The extent of land still alienated for life, or lives, in tlie 
tract under description, is still enormous. Death has been busy, 
and proved our best ally. The rapacious Deewan, who fattened 
on the land, has gone to his account; he never rendered a true 
one in this world : the wily scribe, who aped the name, andap- 
pearence of poverty while he rolled in wealth, is now poor in¬ 
deed : the plunderers of provinces, the haughty dissipated no¬ 
ble, the bloodstained soldier of fortune, the perjured Rajah, the 
^yens of their sovereigns and their own*flesh and blood for 
Wtiv ambitious purposes, have all passed away, JCheir likeness^' 
BtUl hang round the walls of the museum at Lahore,decked 
earrings and the insignia of barbaric pomp, but tbar.p|«^. 
knows them no more. One old man of the Court olBi^d|iet 
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Sing remains—an adventurer from the British provinces, who b/ 
ways fair and foul, raised himself to greatness, and sold the Sikh 
Army to the English at Ferozshuhr, for which achievement he 
is handed down as a traitor in the legendary ballads of the people. 
So entirely has the scene changed in fifteen years, that those who 
have known the country for that period start when .they think of 
it. It seems like the turning of a Kaleidoscope since that brilliant 
Court, glittering in jewels and silks, stained Avith every crime 
human and inhuman, devoid of public or prifate virtue and de¬ 
cency, held here its butterfly pomp, ere the strong wind from the 


West swept them aw.ay. 

The last days of these provinces have been marked by mos|| 
unsuccessful mutiny, and most prodigious nmssacrc. Mutm 3 r 
appears to be indigenous in the soil, from the days that Alex¬ 
ander’s soldiers mutinied because they wished to return to Ma- 
cedon and Thessaly, to this present hour, when Britons, for- 

f etting their duty, jeopardize an •Empire. At ]\Ieean Mecr, 
tooltan, and l^caikote in our last troubles mutinies took place, 
which were met so promptly and punished so terribly, that fu¬ 
ture historians will draw their breath for a while, ere they tie- 
cept as facts, what we know to be such. From Sealkote the 
mutineers wore Harrying across the liaA ce and the Bcas, intend¬ 
ing to compel other regiments to join them, when tliey Avere met 
at Trimmoo Ghaut oh the former river by a force AA’hich must 
have appeared to them to have sprung from the ground. Thc^y 
had forded the stream in the morning, but alter the battle the 


river fought against them, for it had SAVollen since morning, and 
hundreds Avere carried away. No quarter was given, and for se¬ 
veral days after, shooting parties were told off each evening to 
dispose of the fugitives captured during the day. A darker tra¬ 
gedy followed next month, when a regiment mutinied, and broke 
away from Mean Meer. They were met on the Ravee captured 
and destroyed : their destruction saved hiindrcdis of lives, and 
was a stern sad necessity, the occurrence of which we must ever 
regretj?^ Imt, when the precise position of British affairs in the 
Punjf^ is considered, there Avere buttwo alternatives—to exter¬ 
minate them, or to submit to he exterminated ourselves. Let 


those who from a distance judge harshly, consider the position. We 
who, long after passions havecalmcd,)iave stood upon the mound 
which marks the grave of the Mutineers, have arrived at the 
deep conviction tlmt it was merciful disposition of Providence 


ihMr career should end there. 


Of llie century of Sikh rule there are three Memorials, which 
will enkble*us to form a judgment as to the manner of men who 
p^eeded us in the empire of those Provinces. Ail are falling into 
decay, and we trust that in a few years they will have parsed 
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a^way. A &w lines on each may not be an inappropriate conclu¬ 
sion. They are the I’ension List, the Jaghcerdar, and the Temple 
at ALinritaur. 

This has always to us been a wonder to contemplate the liber¬ 
ality, the lavish, with wltich the Anglo-Indian Government pro¬ 
vided for the refuse, the degraded members and followers of for- 
mypynasties, and the niggardliness shown towards their own 
'^ 5 l^ants and public works.. Millions* have been spent oif the 
i^ost worthless of men : the adoptive father of Nana Sahib drew 
more than two millions, and his precious cousin in the Banda 
district drew two millions beside. It may be urged that 
these pensions were hastily granted for great public objects at 
a time when we were not so strong, and that the grants, though 
upheld, were disapproved of. But, when the Punjaub was an¬ 
nexed after fair light, and when already financial diffieultiec 
were looming in the distance, the same prodigality marked our 
policy. We succeeded to e. system of the most degraded and 
dissolute hind, and there was no necessity to provide for the at¬ 
tendants of such a Court. But the following are the kind of per¬ 
sons whose precious existence is provided for without fail by 
the paternal Government, while it is borrowing millions, aftd 
retrenching the salaries of its own servants-Palanquin Bear¬ 
ers, Chowree waveM, Furashes, umbrella carriers, families of 
deceased umbrella carriers, keepers of chairs, families of de¬ 
ceased waterpot carriers, barbers, cooks, wives and daughters of 
deceased cooks, commandants of cooks, falconers, ghunta pandies, 
family of the late Maharaja’s nurse, tomfools, Kebabee fiddlers, 
painters, dogkeepers, sweepers, archers, double and triple wivea 
of deceased Moonsbees, slave girls, aged courtezans described as 
favourite concubines of Maharaja llunjcet Singh, the daughter of 
another and the sister of a third equally disreputable, and un- 
blushlngly described as such; relations of the mistress of Gene¬ 
ral Allard; every kind of priest, fuqueer, saint, Guru, Brahmin,'' 
fortune teller, of many of whom the pedigrees have to be preserv¬ 
ed, some according to the flesh, as a furash or watferpot carrier- 
or cook may be supposed to perpetuate his race in the flesh; 
others by the spirit, as the saintly folk in the end of the .list 
continue their race by the imposition of hands. 

But the particular pension list of the family of the late Ma¬ 
haraja is something appalling. He appears to have had above 
twenty Ranees: some of them well good enough to ascei^.lhef 
funeral pile in his company, some were comforted in 
senee. They belong to all castes and districts, and wheA^ f 
Lahore they dwelt in little pigeon holes round the flonous towiSAM 
called the " Sunaiun Bur] ” Attached to e^ch were slave, 
without number, poor wtetohed females^ #q were -wid 
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their homes in their youth, and had no relations or social posi¬ 
tion. Twice has the cruel fate of the female slaves of India been 
forced on our notice—once in the Punjaub when an attempt was 
made to distribute the slaves in their respective villages, if their 
friends would take them back. Eight wretched old women 
were thus consigned to us, not in any way realizing the ideal of 
the “ slave of the Harem,” but on inquiry in their villages they 
had* been forgotten, there was no one to receive them, and 
the paternal Grovernment has to cherish them from its own 
resources. On another occasion in Central India a mother and 
her daughter had escaped from the walls of the palace of a 
, Nuwaub, and sought our protection. Their names were demand¬ 
ed and their parentage: the elder female had had a father, but as to 
her daughter she stated calmly that she Avas a slave, and uncer¬ 
tain as to the precise parentage of her child ; it was born in the 
Nuwaub’s house. Stilhsympathy is felt by some for these royal 
and noble families, as they topple 'over and their impure interi¬ 
ors are exposed, and in maintaining such establishments as 
these, more than forty thousand pounds sterling per annum are 
expended yearly at Lahore. Now that the salaries of the General, 
and the tiudge, and the Staff Officer ftre being clipped, is it too 
much to suggest to the ffnanciers of India that the assignments 
and allowances of the families of cooks might bear reconsidera¬ 
tion ? At any rate let the lavish hand for the future be stayed; let 
us be just before we are generous. 

The J^heerdar is a remnant of a former age, a specimen 
caught alive of a former geological period. He may have been 
useful, and a source of strength to former Governments: he is 
not so to the British Governrjaent, for his .very existence is an 
anachronism ; he feels that he is an absorbing element, and that 
the grave is gaping for him. We have known them during the 
time of their Empire, when fine feathers made them fine birds : 
we have known them during the period of their absorbing process, 
and in prosperity and adversity to our minds they are the lowest 
type of that genus, which has usurps to itself in most countries 
the privilege of prying on the labours of others. Utterly devoid 
of public feelings of care for anybody but themselves, rude, unlet¬ 
tered, low in mind, in acts, and habits, the drones of society, th^r 
extinction will be hailed by the people and by the Government 
About them cluster the pri^, the bawd, the dancer, the musician, 
the general panderer to the^ssions: these worthies gather tound 
^ their-sensuous lord •to extract money from his fears, nis passions, 
and his gross delights. Ever hostile in heart to the great GoTem« 
ment und^ whose shadow he exists, his ears prick ilp and his 
ayes brighten when he hears of disaster, true or intrented» Bttt 
'Vjsit him in Iffs ^ral hofiae, in his*rude pl^ty, amidst his re^ 
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tainers, his i cattle and the garnered stores of his past harvests, 
listen to his hearty welcome in the gateway, his professions of 
devotion, and his patriarchal manner—but that we knew his ante¬ 
cedents we might carry away the impression that he was the most 
charming of old men, and wonder at the rude assault made by 
narrow-minded politicians at the last of the Barons. Strange to 
say the middle classes of England supply the most determined 
champions of the pseudo-aristocracy of the East. 

But great Temple will ever stand forth as the most re- 
markabll^onument of the Sikh people. In the heart of the 
city, of .^^^tsur is the ihrnous tank, from which the^ name is 
de|«ved, au^^l^ere centre all the national pride and religious 
fervour of the people. In the early struggles with the Ma- 
nPmedans this sacred spot was more than once defiled by the 
slaughter of oxen in the hopes of putting down the nascent 
faith, but to no purpose, for no, sooner had the storm blown over, 
than the waters were again consecrated, and again tlic faithful 
assembled. Thither the tribes went up, year after year, oa 
their solemn feast days in the spring and the autumn; there 
they took council in the hour of affliction, and there they ga¬ 
thered and divided theif spoils when triumphant. A vast city 
has sprung up round about, aua commerce, here as elsewhere, 
has waited as the handmaid of religion. Tlie Sikh dwelling 
in villages, on the oocasion of his annual pilgrimage, purchased 
those rude^ luxuries at the fair,-and the excitement of pleasure 
and sight-seeing, the freedom from restraint, and the novelty 
of the journey, soon added that powerful zest to what was ori¬ 
ginally a duty as a pilgrimage. When Runjeet Singh had 
converted the great commonwealth into an Empire, and center¬ 
ed in himself all the ^^ealth and power of the nation, he affected 
the deepest religious feelings, and the greatest enthusiasm for 
the holy place. In the centre of the tank rose a gorgeous tem¬ 
ple of marble, the roof and minarets being encased in gilded 
metal: ^marble pavements, fresco {mintings, added to the^splen- 
dour of the scene, and roifnd the outer circle sprung up a sue* 
cession of stately buildings for the accommodation of the So- • 
vereign and his Court. The establishment of no noble was com* 
plete who had not his ** bhoonga” at Amritsur. 

The sight from the roof of the royal bhoonga is one of the 
most imposing in the world. The worship of the heathen lies ’ 
before us in all its glory. We Mhvo stood on the toWef 
Fort Antonia at Jerusalem, and tried to coigure up the appear** 
ance of the Courts of the Lord’s House in^the days of the Splen* 
dour of the Jewish hierarchy. From the roof oFihe ram^-1 
Parthenon we have looked over the inclosure of the Aerop^lis; 
But for neither of these ancient temples, for the fadig 

Bhptembbb, 1859. • ' ' N 
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of Diana at Ephesua, can we imagine a more venerable, a more 
brilliant appearance, either the time when the Passover, or the 
great Panathenaic festival, gathered the thousands of worship- 

{ )ers within their portals. It is a strange, and splemn scene : — 
ofty minarets stand as sentinels on one side; the umbrageous 
foliage of trees sets off the white radiance of. the marble and the 
masonry; the ^ch gilding of the domes is reflected in the 
waters; pigeons without number fly over the open space ; and 
from below comes up ahum of men and women, bathing .and 
praying, or reverently making the threefold circle of the sanct¬ 
uary,-from the interior of which comes forth the murmur of 
priests, chaunting the sacred volume to the accompaniment of 
stringed instruments. 

No European shoe is allowed to violate the sacred threshold ; the 
visitor must either do so barefooted, or encase his feet in slippers 
prepared for the purpose. Not a quarter of a century ago Lord 
Auckland, the* Governor General of India, reverently laid bags 
of silver as an offering of the British Government on the holy 
of holies. When the country was occupied, the profoundest 
respect was shewn to the Temple and all connected with it, and 
even to this day its affairs are superintended by British officials, 
who take heed that the revenues set a^>art for the repairs of 
the building are properly expended, and that the offerings of 
cakes,, and cash, are fairly distributed among the tribes of hungry 
attendants, who have gathered round like vultures. These people 
appear to have acquired an hereditary right, but their conduct 
and bearing is that of the sons of Eli, and, ceasing to care for 
their religious character, or for popular influence, they vex the 
local Courts with their petty squabbles for a fractional share 
of the offerings ; and into these nauseous details, into their dis¬ 
position of unhallowed things, to which the double meaning of 
“ Anathema” applies, the servants of a Christian Governnjent 
are constrained to enter. Strapge names, and strange offices, 
thus bl^came familiar. We have a body of Grunthees, or readers 
of the sacred Grunth, correspondiig with the Prebends of a 
Cathedral, except that the principle of hereditary succession 
has rendered much knowledge of the contents of the volume 
unnecessary. Beneath them come, a most disreputable body 
of acolytes, or Minor Canons, who ought to perform the service 
of the Temple as the ministering Levites, but who have adopted 
secular habits, become mohey-denders, extortioners, and give 
•to the title of Poojaree anything but the odour of sanctity. 
Beneath [thenw com^ the ^ choir, or singing men, known as 
Bagees, wlfb sing hymns and chaunt the text of the sacred vo¬ 
lumes in a manner unintelligible to the understandmg, and un- 
pleasii^ to the hearing. These are all Sikhs, and may at least 
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have the credit of believing what they practise, but there id a 
fourth body, who are composed entirely of Mahomedans* and 
who still are not ashamed to lend their vocal powers to the service 
of the heathen. These compose the orchestra, and extract 
inharmonious sounds by sweeping the strings of fat-bellied barby- 
tons, called Rubabs, whence they are called Rubabees. These 
men claim to themselves the honour of bein^ descended from 
that Murdhana who accompanied Nanuk in his travels. Like 
their ancestor, they are a hungry lot. 

Such is the great Temple of the Sikhs, protected and endowed 
by the paternal Government, the centre of the hopes and 
aspirations of a great people, and which may some day prove 
the rallying point of our enemies. Leave it to itself and with- 
■ draw from it the patronage of the State, resume the lands set aside 
for the support of the brotherhood of Gr^nthees, Poojarees, 
Ragees, and Rubabees, and the splendour of the institution will 
pass away. The gilded dome will lose its lustre, the marble 
walls will fall out of repair, the great Temple, with its assigned 
revenues and its stately establishments, will no longer be a snare 
for thfi vulgar, who arc ever deceived by outward show. 
To act thus would be to act impartially, and in accordance with 
the true principles of non-interference. No necessities of State 
policy appear to justify the contrary policy, nor do those neces¬ 
sities exist. 
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AttT. V.— 1, The Story of Cawnpore. By Capt. Mowbray 
Thomson, Bengal Army. One of the only two Survivors from 
the Cawnpore Garrison. London : Richard Bentley. 1859. 

2. Letters from Futtyghur hy the Lady of an Officer of Engineers. 

3. A Ladtfs Diary of the Siege of Lucknow^ written for the 
perusal of Friends at Home. London. 1858. 

4. Day by Day at Lucknow : a Journal of the Siege of Lucknow. 
By Mks. Case. London. 1858. 

5. The Timely Retreaty or a Year in Bengaly before the Mutinies. 
By Two Sisters, London; Richard Bentley. 1858. 

We have often thought it a pity that women are not more 
systematically trapped to the exercise of courage and presence 
of mind. The youngest boy is exhorted to behave like a man” 
as soon as he is out of petticoats, a,pd is, at least by his father, 
shamed out of showing cowardice, and taught to look upon all 
manifestations of fear as disgraceful; but his little sister is gener¬ 
ally petted and condoled with if she shrieks and cries equally 
at the sight of a frog or of a mad bull. True, there is a dif¬ 
ference of organization. A woman in general knows nothing 
of ** the stormy play, the joy of strife,” nor of that bounding of 
the spirit at the approach of conflict as if it were eager to plunge 
into its^natural element.' The girl’s eyes fill with tears of pity at 
the sight of a fight; tlie boy’s eyes flash, and his cheeks flush 
with eagerness to join the fray, though neither of them know any¬ 
thing of its merits. 

Combativeuess is decidedly more largely developed in the 
male half of creation, and right and fit it is that it should be so. 
Far from implanting it in woman, we hold that it is a sign of 
barbarism wdieu the women of a nation forget the tenderness of 
their sex and their natural offices of peacemakers and comforters, 
and become the promoters of vengeance and the stirrers up of 
strife. The women of' Afghanistan will drink the blood of the 
murderer of their kinsfolk; the women of Spain will watch 
every incident of a bull fight, the gored and bleeding horses, the 
tortured bull, the wounds and deadly jeopardy of the men, with 
unflinching eye and uncompassionate heart; but that there isapos- 
sible medium between unfeminine hardness and downright cow- • 
ardioe, ia shewn every day by the calm heroism of some of the most 
gpdhtle of women. maintain that calmness and presence of 

mind in danger might be rendered much more general by educa* 
tioii. The litUe ^rl should be taught that it is as shameful for her 
to at It spider, to weep with fear in a boat, to betray un¬ 

reasonable fear where there is no danger, or be guilty of unrea- 
AoiiAble conduct when the danger is real, as it is for her brother. 
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If she cannot help, she should at least not hinder the measures 
necessary to be taken in the hour of peril. A child of either 
sex can be trained to obedience under all circumstances, to sit 
still if the horses run away, or the boat ships a wave; and the 
woman so trained will be very unlikely to incur the guilt and 
disgrace of failing in the wife’s first duty of being a help-meet to 
her husband under all circumstance^ 

How many women have brought destruction on the man they 
best loved, by embarrassing him by their fears in time of danger. 
Has the sword arm never been mastered, not by the enemy but 
by the frantic or fainting wife or sister ; has the boat never 
foundered because all the ladles started from their seats as it 
heeled over ? How many a fair rider has been taken up a crip¬ 
ple or a corpse who would have ridden home in safety and 
thankfulness, had she kept her seat two minutes longer. Has no 
wife or modier had to endure the life-long reproaches of him 
whom she held back in the path of duty because it was also the 
path of danger ? And is not this disgraceful ? Is not cowardice 
of this kind as worthy of reprobation as that of him who for¬ 
sakes his colors in the day of battle ? It is not fear that is dis¬ 
graceful—that is common alike for man and woman, and though 
the latter, with her more lively imagination, more sensitive orga¬ 
nization and more anxious tem 2 )craincnt, probably feels it with an 
intensity of which few men are capable, yet the bravest of men 
are not insensible to it. The lad who in his first action, pale as 
death with the drops standing^n his brow, marches straight up to 
the enemy’s battery, will tell you in after years that he then 
felt fear clutching at his heart; but honor and duty are dearer 
to him than life, the thought of failing in the hour of trial 
never enters his mind; and if his sister had been trained from 
infancy as he has been, to see that honor and duty require 
her too to suppress the voluntary manifestation of fear, to keep 
herself calm and quiet, ready to obey the first direction, and, 
what is harder, able to wait quietly when there is nothing to 
be. done—requiring no attention, demanding no care, leaving the 
men of the party to act as freely as if she were not present and 
recalling her presence only when she can render assistance, she 
too would crush back her fear into her heart, and would do her 
duty as gallantly as himself. 

It is not pretty, it is not interesting to be troublesome. Wa 
never knew a man admire sobs and shrieks, wringing of hands> 
agonizing fears, fainting or even the mogt p^^sionate anxlot^ 
for his own safety, especially if he had to carry a woman wad 
ought to have walked, or if he had to attend to her,Jn8tead of td 
the business before him. To show how much in thil respect may, 
be done by education, we need not refer to Spmrtan 
or to the brave German women immortalized by 
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Livingstone relates of some African tribe that the ]||pmen are 
trained to repress all outward manifestation of fear or pain. 
A mother will say to her little girl;—You are a woman, and 
women never cry.” But though much may be done by edu¬ 
cation, every thing can be done by the will, nerved by a 
sense of duty. We ha-ve seen cases of women recovered Irom 
hysterics by the actual ^presence of imminent danger; they 
knew it was now a matter of life and death, recovered their 
senses and the use of their limbs, and behaved with perfect pro¬ 
priety till the crisis was over. One young lady, who had the 
habit, which she declared she could not help, of sorrowing on 
the slightest surprize or accident, was not only silent, but showed 
remarkable control over others, while the house she was in 
was filled with rebels thirsting for the blood of herself and her 
friends. We constantly hear of acts of the real heroine performed 
by women under the impulse of feeling strong enffugh to over¬ 
power all thought of personal danger, Beiihaps one of the most 
remarkable' instances was that of a lady who suddenly saw 
a tiger gazing at the carriage in which her children were sit¬ 
ting. Quietly and steadily she passed between the animal and 
the carriage, shut the doors of it, and returned in safety. Maternal 
love gave her this presence of mind, and we maintain that, if 
cultivated, other motives would be found able to do so. 

If this training to self-command and courage be requisite for 
every woman, it is essential for the wife of a soldier; and we all 
know that the inculcation of thf most anti-military precepts 
never yet sufficed to secure our daughters from that contingenejr. 
Still less will it do so now, when the soldier has been replaced in 
his proper position in public estimation. Before the Crimeau 
campaign the army was looked down upon as more ornamental 
than useful. Young officers were often boys fit for nothing else, 
or eldest sons who entered with the intention of spending a 
few years pleasantl)^ and leaving the so-called “ service” when 
they married, but without an idea of devoting their lives to it as 
a profession. To talk of military matters was voted “ shop,” the 
uniform was doffed whenever it was practicable, a rich man’s son 
generally sold out or exchanged when the Kegiment was ordered 
to a disagreeable station. The Crimea afforded more than one 
example of men incapable of bearing hardship, and who were not 
ashamed to leave their comrades in the midst of one of the most 
trying campaigns of modern times, and of wives and mothers who* 
Imiled the return of* dear Arthur or dear Augustus unwounded 
and unscathed, as if it was the most unreasonable thing in the 
world for any one to expect men " brought up as they had been” 
to endute baS[ foodj bad lodging and the inclemency of the wea¬ 
ther like common soldiers. In too-many cases the old maidm, 
noblesse oblige,” was forgotten, and instead of being inteJi^ret- 
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ed to rn^an that a gentleman should prove himself superior in 
““blood and bone” to his followers, that he should be the hardest 
in hardship and the foremost in fight, it was taken to imply 
that he was more tender and delicate than his neighbours, and 
must sleep soft and fare well. Truly the trenches before Sebas¬ 
topol were no place for those who must needs wear purple and 
fine linen and fare sumptuously every day, and so they went 
home again. But while some failed, many were ennobled and 
purified by the trial. Maiiy a garrison idler who went out to 
the Crimea, returned a tried and gallant soldier. The nation 
recognized the nobleness* of her army; she saw in the sol-‘ 
dier the man who devotes liis life and his life-blood that his 
countrymen may dwell in peace under their own vines and 
their own fig trees, that his countrywomen nfhy lay their chil¬ 
dren to rest without a thought of danger, that his land may claim 
the gloriou8#appellation of , 

“ TUc iriviolate*isiai)<l of the sage and free.” 

War was seen to be no pageant but a stern and dreadful reality, 
the soldier no tritier but a*seif-devoted warrior. The nation 
awoke to this perception; it thrilled “ the stout heart of Eng¬ 
land’s Queen,” and she expressed the feeling of her people m 
giving vent to her own generous emotions and queenly sympa- 
• thies. That red tunic which it pleased Her Majesty to wear, 
and which was made a subject of mirth by the light-minded 
foreigner, only marked her desire to identify herself with “her 
beloved troops,” and to show herself the Head of the Army aa 
she is the Head of the Nation. 

The hurricane whicK has swept over India has deepened and 
strengthened this feeling. There is no father in Great Britain 
who is not now proud to have a son in the army ; there is no 
man who does not raise his head, when he thinks of his brother¬ 
hood with the hundreds of heroes who have been made known 
by these terrible events, and with *those noble women whose 
conduct has been such, that, to use Lord Palmerston’s words, it 
will be henceforward praise enough for any man to say he has 
“ shown the courage of an Englishwoman.” * 

Captain Mowbray Thompson speaks of a young and very at¬ 
tractive woman, whose attached husband had sent her down fibe 
oountary for safetyy and who, long after she had been caught (as 
it appeared by mere accident,) and perished in the storm M 
Cawnpore, continued to address letters to*her aim oongratoia^ 
himself on her “ being safe in Calcutta.” • 

*Two or three days after the arrival of‘the tidings fioih }>eUn of 
massacre which had been perpetrated in .the old city of 
Fraser, the wife of an officer in the 27th Native Infahtzy, reached our bao- 
tonments, having travelled from that scene Woodshed TKb 
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native driver who had taken her up in the precincts of the city, brought her 
faithfully to the end of her hazardems journey of 266 miles. The exposxire 
which she had undergone was evident from a bullet that had pierced the 
carriage. Her flight from Delhi was but the beginning of the sorrows of 
this unfortunate lady, though sho deserves rather to be commemorated for 
her virtues than her sufierings. During the horrors of the siege she won 
the admiration of all our party by her indefatigable attentions to the 
wounded. Neither danger nor fatigue seemed to have power to suspend 
her ministry of mercy. Even on the fatal morning of embarkation, al¬ 
though she hud escaped to the boats with scarcely any clothing upon her, 
in the thickest ‘of the deadly volleys pom'ed upon us from the banks, she 
appeared alike indifierent to danger and to her own scanty covering ; while 
with perfect equanimity and iraperturbed fortitude she was entirely occupi¬ 
ed in the attemi)t to soothe and relieve the agonized sufferers around her, 
whose wounds scarcely made their condition worse than her own. Such 
rare heroism deserves a far higher tribute than this simple record from my 
pen; but I feel S mournful satisfaction in publishing a fact which a more 
e:q>erienced scribe would have depicted in language more jyorthy of the sub¬ 
ject, though not with admiration or regret deeper or more sincere than 
that which I feel. Mrs. Frtser was one of the party recaptured froni the 
boats, and is reported to have died from %ycv before the terrific butchery 
4hat immediately preceded General Havelock’s recapture of Cawnpt^.” 

' We find three ladies taking re^gc at the FlagstaflP Tower at 
Delhi, and immediately setting to work with a Sergeant’s wife 
to ease the sufferings of poor Colonel Ripley, laying him on “ a 
nice soft rezai,” and bathing his temples with lavender water— 
one of the party, Mrs. Westwood, aflervvards driving her friends)^ 
in a buggy in the midst of the mutineers. Mrs. Wagentreiber, 
wife of the Editor of the Delhi Gazette, drove the carriage con¬ 
taining her children, thus leaving her husband at liberty to fight 
his way with his revolvers. He is said to have shot four men 
dead and wounded many more. At Jhansi, young Mrs. Skene, 
a mere girl of two and twenty, but worthy of being a soldier’s 
daughter and a soldier’s wife, loaded for her husband and Cap¬ 
tain Gordon as long as they were able to fire. The latter was 
shot through the head ; whether, as was first reported, the young 
wife fell by the hand of him who loved her best, is uncertain, 
but they and their infant children lie in a bloody grave. The 
mutineers on leaving the house heard the baby, sole survivor 
of this hapless family, crying, went back, and murdered it 
also. At Cawnpore Captain Thomson relates that at the mcMSt 
trying period of the defence “ our heroic sisters did not all give 

* themselves up to despair even yet; they handed round the am- 
' munition, encouraged the men to the utmost, and in their ten- 

* der solicitude and upremitting attention to the wounded, though 
*aU smeared with powder and covered with dirt, theyi^prere more 
^to be admifed*tlien, than they had often been in far different 
'costume, when arrayed for the glittering ball-room.” 

The miseries to which women are exposed in war, and the dan¬ 
ger of a man being diverted from his duty by anxiety for the safe- 
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ty of those dependant on him, have rendered it a question whe¬ 
ther soldiers should marry. The gallant Major Hodson writes 
on this subject. 

“ Brigadier Grant, like dear Sir Henry Lawrence (though both married men 
themaelves) says, that soldiers have no business to marry ; under the idea 
that anxiety for their wives^ welfare and safety, often induces men to hesi¬ 
tate to run risks which they would otherwise cheerfully undergo. I, on a less 
selfish principle, question very much whether men have any right to expose 
their wives to such misery and anxiety as during the last few months 
have fallen to the lot of so many ; and yet it seems hard to say that sol¬ 
diers, who have so much to endure at times for the sake of others and of 
thdir common country, should bo denied the happiness of married life, be¬ 
cause times of tlanger will sometimes occur, and certain I am, that the love 
of a noble-hearted woman nerves our arm to daring and honor. Hap^ 
however, is the woman whoso husband is not a soldier, 

• 

Now that so many of our women have added fresh lustre to 
their country’s name l)y patient courage and endurance, let none ‘ 
other undertake the duties of* a soldier’s wife unless she feels 
capable of doing likewise, itnless slie can in every case consider 
her hiUand’s duty as paramount to all other considerations, 
and encourage him to do it without a thought of his safety or 
of herself. A soldier i.s seif-consecriited to his country, he 
has pledged himself to risk life and limb for the common weal, 
he is not only liuimd to do so by the general laws of. honor, but 
he has publicly professed his willingness to do so ; just as all men 
are bound to obey the lav^ of God, but one who professes to be 
a Christian is iloubly bound to <To so, having confessed his con¬ 
sciousness of the o.bligation and vowed to fulfil it. We have 
the highest authority for likening the Christian life to that of 
the soldier. There is,' first, self-devotion “ Because He kid 
down His life for us, we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” Secondly, self-denial ;—“ Endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.” Thirdly, Readiness to obey ;—“ No man 
that warreth entangieth hiriiscdf with the affairs of this life; that 
he may please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier.” A. 
soldier must be ready to march at a moment’s notice wh> 
tliersoever his Commander orders. His life is thus an outward 
picture of the Christian character, and no woman should marry 
a soldier unless she feels sure that she will not hold him back 
from danger or duty ; and many have nobly fuAlled this condi¬ 
tion under circumstances of the most appalling nature. 

Many of our readers may have seen those touching letters from 
the lady of an Officer of Engineers in Futtehgurh, They ipay have 
wondered ^the young wife', not yet three years married, writing 
to her bel^d Ihther and family with death sta)*m^her in tike • 
face;— • * ,, 

“ Ere you get this we-sball be delivered one way or another. ^ 

Sei'xkmdee, 1859. O' 
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he cht io pieces you have, my precious parents, the knowledge that we go to 
be with Jesus, and can picture us happier and holier than in this dis¬ 
tant land ; therefore why should you grieve for us.”... 

We are quite prepared for the worst, and feel that “ to depart and bo 
with Christ is far better.” The flesh a little revolts from cold-blooded as¬ 
sassination, but God can make it bear up.” 

“ I hope my precious family, you will not alarm yourselves about us; we 
arc in God’s hands and feel very happy, inieed we do" 

After more than a week’s suspense the poor young mother— 
then in the condition of all others to render her weak, nervous 
and incapable of flight—cannot restrain her anxiety for her ejd- 
est child;—“ I often wish our dear Mary was now in England, 
* but God can take care of her too, or He will save her Irom 
**troubles to come by removing her to Himself.” Was there 
’•ever , anything more touching than her expression of gratitude 
at being in the midst of this peril with her husband? I am so 
thankful 1 came out to India to he a comfort to beloved John-y and 
a companion to one who has so giycn his heart to the Lord.” 

“ And circumstances in which we have been placed during Qg||sojourn 
in India have made the i»romi.ses of God’s Word so sweet and t^rcousola- 
tions of religion so unspe akably gi'eat, besides endearing us to one another 
in a degree and way which a quiet English home might not have done.” 

Truly, though we w'ould not have women exposed, to danger, 
and that from considerations of more importance than mere life, 
though often even the best of wives may be a clog on her hus¬ 
band, yet on this path to martyrdom we cannot but say ;—** Ilap- 

* py John Monckton to have such a wife as this by thy side!” 

They shared the fate of the martyred American Missionaries 
of Euttehghur, being shot at Cawnpore. On the 12th June 
shortly after the siege had commenced, Bhokal Parshad, a con¬ 
verted Brahman of the highest character who accompanied them, 
perished with them, with his wife and four little children. * 

Their martyred blood and ashes sow 

O’er all the • Indian’ fields, that thence may grow 

* A thousand-fold ! 

There are few more touching pictures than that of the bereaved 
widows at Lucknow seeking consolation, not in the indulgence of 
grief, but in active service in the hospitals. One of these, 
when for a time prevented from continuing her labor of love 
among the sick^and wounded, is described as passing her days 
in a complete state of prostration and apathy, stretoned in her 
easy chair, dumb and indiflferent to everything around her, and 
as starting^up witl) new life and vigor directly she was allowed 
to resume her beloved work. And little less admiinMe was the 
behaviour qf another Chaplain’s wife, whose spirits ime sastain- 
ed hy her husband’s preservation, and who, when fodbtdden to 
hack wards and forwards from the Residency to the 
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” under fire each time,” did indeed try to make herself useful 
acting as house-maid, “ keeping the rooms tidj^ and clean,” nurs¬ 
ing the sick and wounded in tlic house, making fiannel shirts 
for officers, a black dress fojjanewly made widow, acting as nurse 
to her friend’s children, washing cups and saucers, cooking for 
invalids, and yet keeping a place in licr aficctions for her “ dear 
dog Bustle.” 

Those who gazed on the mournful ceremony of the reception 
of the ladies from Lucknow (‘the Lucknow IHroines’as they 
were somewhat inappropriately st}'led) must remember the 
feeling of deep sympathy which perv aded every heart and every 
countenance. To some this sympathy was most justly due. It was 
enough to make the heart bleed to think of that delicate, fragile, 
newly-made widow, wandering in the jungle with her young chil¬ 
dren, lured onwards day by day by the liope of meeting with her 
husband, and so manifestly protected by the good hand of Him in 
whom she trusted, that w^ien, on falling in with a party of rebel 
sowars she thought her hour was come, and taking one infant iw 
licr%rras and the other by the hand, she went towards them and 
only prayed that they would kill without torturing her and her 
children, even these inluiman men were awed, answered ‘ why 
should ^e kill you,’ and left her unmolested. And so with the 
young mother watching for the arriMil of her husband with 
Havelock’s force, that she might show him his firstborn i|^ the 
“ clean frock she hacl saved” througluiiit the misery of the siege for 
this joyful occasion, and alter two days of first joyful, then an¬ 
xious expectation hearing that he had been shot down as he enter¬ 
ed' the Residency, and then losing her boy after she had got him 
safe to Calcutta. But it is humbling to reflect that some of the 
Lucknow ladies have since been polking to the tunc of “ The * 
Relief of Lucknow.” The fact is, great trials do not alter the 
character ; they only manifest and to a certain degree modify it. 
Some fancy that all who have gone through a certain amount of 
suffering or danger, must necessarily be thereby so ennobled an<J 
purified as to be henceforward incapable of the ordinary weak¬ 
nesses of humanity, and they are not only grieved but astonished 
to hear of petty jealousies, little meannesses and spiteful gossip* 
ing among those who passed through some great ordeal to¬ 
gether. It is taken for granted that a husband must be devoted-, 
ly attached to a wife who has shared his captivity, that a widow 
must be heart-broken for the loss of a husband who was treacher¬ 
ously murdered, that one who has. been severed by sudden and 
violent ^ath from the one best loved, can never recover cheer¬ 
fulness or open her heart to a fresh afiection. « 

But the plain fact is that jfist as cowards die many tifmea 
before their deaths^” because sensitive in the extreme ^ bcK^y 
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fear, so some endure untold agonies of grief, horror, shame, and 
indignation from ‘events which leave others almost untouched. 
And the finest natures are those most capable of suffering. The 
patriot’s heart swells with irrepressible indignation when the cra¬ 
ven tamely submits to the degradation of his country ; the sol¬ 
dier burns with noble rage, when the clown in office serenely 
smiles; one heart is broken like a Venice glass, when anotlier is of 
too coarse a material to be injure-d. 

And so all are not heroes or heroines, who have passed through 
trial. Though all have been exposed to the same pitiless tempest, 
one will droop and die under tlie nearest hedge, another will wing 
its w^y aloft like the eagle, and a tliird will flirt the rain drops off 
its wings, and twitter and chirp as merrily as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened. And so we cannot boastlhat all or even most of the ladies 
in India are like the Christian heroines and martyrs of Cawnpore 
and Lucknow. 

The Timely Retreat” gives a graphic picture of a class 'which 
j^we hope is not large. After skimming through the book, for to read 
it would be impossible, no one image of India or its inhabitants 
remains on the mind but an indistinct vision of a pair of fast young • 
ladies in scarlet flannel jackets, each with fifty thin dresses from 
Paris, who appear to have come to India for the sake of teaching 
gentlemen to dance and ladies to dress, but whose purely per¬ 
sonal adventures were scarcely worth presenting to the world. 
Take out the names of the places, and there is nothing to indicate 
the country they were in, or the state of the people. Indeed it is 
not likely they could have learnt much of either the character or 
the condition of the Nativ-es from a brother who had so cordial a 
disgust for the natives to whom he had to administer justice. 

, It never seems to have entered into the heads of those young ladies 
(we do^ not like to use so serious a term as minds) that there was 
anything to be learnt in India—anything to be done beyond 
“office work,” parties and picnicing—or any better motive for 
coming than “ a lark.” There is nothing to show that they ever re¬ 
membered that they were professedly Christians in a heathen land. 
They appear to have come and gone without knowledge of na¬ 
tives beyond their servants, and this altliough they bebnged to 
our Indian family, i. e., one which for more than one gene¬ 
ration has succeeded in realizing a competence in India and in 
returning from it as ignorant of its inhabitants, their feelings, 
thoughts, condition and progress as the day on which they land<^ 
ed» This is a feat which some people contrive to perform and 
of which they are proud. The gulf between Europeans and 
Natives is little linderstood at home. It is supposed tbat every 
one “ who has been in Calcutta”»know8 India, and the most base¬ 
less assertions are listened to with respect, because no one 8up-< 
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poses It possible that a man can spend the best part of his life in 
a country who never has had one hour’s confidential commu¬ 
nication with an independent native, that he should have risen 
to be a Sudder Judge or a Member of Council and have been in 
the habit of legislating for races of whose customs he was ig¬ 
norant, whose prejudices he attributed to the wrong causes, and, 
of whose names, titles, sects, habits ho had only the most super¬ 
ficial knowlege. Half our blunders in India are to be attributed 
to our ignorance. One Civilian lays down the law regarding 
the Kohillas of the Dakhan, believing tliem to be Hindustanees 
from liohilkund ; another talks of a JVlabommedan of rank as a 
“ llajah”; few know the dittercncc between the two greatJMla- 
hoinmedan sects. Some persons maintain .that Europeans and 
JS’ativcs cannot have friendly intercourse together, except by the 
former adopting in some degree the manners of the latter; and 
as this is granted on all hands to be undesirable, tbe sever¬ 
ance between the two classes is pronounced a neceRsai'y evil. • • 

T^s however is far from being the case. Hundreds of Officers, , 
some Civilians, and even a few ladies can testify that a European 
who commands the respect of the natives and who treats them 
with the courtesy due to his own character as a Christian gen¬ 
tleman, may elijoy nearly as unconstrained intercourse with 
them as with any other foreigners. He cannot cat with them, but 
he can ride,.hunt, and talk with them. True, tlicre is a certain 
degree of fatigue to be incurred and of patience to be exer¬ 
cised in the intercliange of visits with natives. This must ever 
be the cise where there is little congeniality of ideas, but we 
were not sent into this world to please ourselves; and any Euro¬ 
pean and still more a Christian who is not capable of the small 
self-denial requisite for kindly intercourse with natives, he who 
will not give up a certain portion of hig time to listening to 
their complaints, learning their oiunions, studying their feelings 
and character, and entertaining them in friendly conversation, 
or even to those ceremonial observances to which Easterns attach 
so much weight, is not lit fur any post of authority among them. 
A powerful enemy has been otten made, deep disgust has been 
created, by the neglect of some mark of courtesy towards a 
native by a man in power, who never thought about the matter 
or “ could not be bothered with the man.” Not even substantial 
benefits will eftace tbe evil impression made by the brusque 
and haughty demeanor, and carelessness of the feelings and prfi- 
judiceB of others, so common to our countrymen. ^. 

They too often say as an excuse for some slight—'* Oh it’a 
only a native.” - It would be much more realoni^le to isay—- 
**. it’s only an Englishman,” for the native weighs every word 
aqd gesture, and often feels mortified at an omission winch im 
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Englishman would never notice. They are pre-eminently a 
ceremonious, and we are an unceremonious people, and if we are 
to do them good we must not shock their customs or prejudices. 
This is far ditferent from yielding to them as the Government 
of India has so generally tlone in matters of ri|^t and wrong. 
Neutrality between the Gospel and Heathenism—that is neutra¬ 
lity between ‘Truth and Falsehood, is neutrality between God 
and the devil. It is an impossibility. We have no desire to 
share the fate of those rebel augols who took no part in the 
struggle between light and darkness, 

“ Ma per se fori),” 

but cared for themselves alone. Lord Stanley has grossly libel¬ 
led our Gracious ^ueen in the interpretation he has endea¬ 
voured to affix upon her Proclaihation. Her Majesty say she 
“ firmly relies on the truth of Christianity^ and acknowledges 
with gratitude the solace of religion.” She is therefoi^uot 
neutral, she professes herself a Christian and her Government 
a Christian Government; but Christianity teaches toleration. 
He who sends his rain upon the evil and the good “allows the 
tares and the wheat to grow together until the harvestf but the 
wheat manifests itself to be wheat and the tares to be tares. 
Lord Stanley and his followers in this country .would forbid 
the wheat-stalk to bear grain lest it should give umbrage to the 
tares. 

Let Christians have as full and perfect freedom as IVfahomme- 
dans and Hindoos, we ask no more. Let each one of us acknow¬ 
ledge with our Queen the tultii of Christianity in our acts as 
well as in words, and let us “ enjoy the equal and impartial pro¬ 
tection of the law,” let us “ not be interfered with” any more 
than we should be in England. What is lawful at Home where 
perfect toleration is enjoyed, is lawful iu India where it is a new 
thing. Our Queen never proclaimed neutrality. She pro¬ 
claimed TOLEKATION. The difference is unspeakable. I know 
that two and fwo make four, and I shall teach this to all who 
come in ray way. If you choose to maintain that two and two 
make six, you are free to do so, you may propagate the opinion 
and shall live and die unmolested. This is toleration, but neu¬ 
trality would require us to maintain that tm and two make Jive ! 

One other subject cannot but be touched upon in speaking of 
intercourse with natives, and that is the necessity of the most 
scrupulous care on tjie part of our Ladies that their goo*d should 
not be evil spoken of. Few things make so strong an impression 
on the natiye .mind as the sight of a Christian lady—-moving 
freely among men, yet maintaining perfect propriety and mo¬ 
desty of demeanor. He can appreciate sense, judgment and ea- 
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pabllity of any kind, but it is new to him to find them in women. 
A native cannot enter into Wordswortli’s description of 


* A perfect woman nobly planned 
, To warn, to coimsel, to cornniand, 

and the paid to women in Europe generally appears to 

him, as in the case of Lutfullah, as wonderful and unreasonable. 
Every Englishwoman should consider that it in part of her mis¬ 
sion in India to raise the native idea of her sex, and to do this 
she must most"carefully abstain from whatever tends to lower it 
whether in dress or demeanor. The fashionable style of evening 
dress will ever be a scandal to natives. Is it too much to expect 
our ladies to protect themselvos from misconstruction by some 
addition to their gala costume ? Again dancing is looked upon 
as no% only scandalous but menial. An English lady who 
respects herself, will never dance before a native ; we would say, 
will never dance in India. It was but the other day that the 
Malipmmedans of Bombay, tn petitioning Government for the re¬ 
moval of their Kazi, complained above all that he is in the “ habit 
of attending nautch parties and witnessing the dancing of im- 
m )dest women,” conduct which, in a person holding the high re¬ 
ligious and judicial position of a Kazi, they allege to be very sin¬ 
ful Surely what is sinful for a Mahommedan Judge cannot be 
decorous for a European lady. 

Then again the freedom of conversation and friendship which 
is innocent with a right-minded Christian gentleman, is most in-, 
expedient and blameworthy with a man who neither fears God 
nor honors woman, and yet English ladies will often run after 
a self-styled distinguished foreigner, careless alike of liis morals 
and his position among his own people. Captain Thomson, in des¬ 
cribing the career of the ci-devant Khitrautgar, AzimullahofCawn- 
pooi*, speaks of the folly of some ladies (not to call it by a worse 
name) in mild but significant terras. 


“ I can easily imagine that the bare mention of his name will have mwer 
sufficient to cause some trepidation and alarm to a few of my fail’ riders j 
but I will betray no confidences, Eoad on, my lady, no names shall be 
divulft^d only should soine unpleasant rocollectioiis of our boros fasoina- 
tion be called to mind, let them serve as a warning against the too oonfid- 
ing disposition which once, betrayed you into a hasty admiration or this 
swarthy adventurer, Azimoolah #as originally a khitmutghar (waitw at 
table) in some Anglo-Indian fomily; profiting by the opportunito thus 
afforded him, ho acquired a thorough acquaintance with the English ai^ 
French languages, so as to be able to read and converse fiuently, and 
accurately in them both. He afterwards became a pupil, and su^quflntiy 
a teacher, in the Cawnpore government school, and from thela^naHiett 
position hs was selected to become the vakfeel, or prime &eat. of the 
Dn account of his numerous qualifications he was deputed t(fymtEn|^a^ ^ 
and preiia upon the authorities in Leadenhall Street the ^plio^on fo* the 
continuance of Bajee Kao’s pensiou. Azimoolah accordingly reached Lctoffoh 
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in, the season of 1854. Passing himself off as ah Indian prince, arid being 
thoroughly furnished with ways and means, and having withiu a most presenta¬ 
ble contour, he obtained admission to distinguished society. In addition to 
the political business which he had in hand, he was at one time prosecuting 
a suit of his own of a more delicate character; but, happUyJor our fair coun¬ 
trywoman who was the object of his attentions, her frUnib^nterfered and 
saved her from becoming an item in the harem of this ^|Plaimadan poly¬ 
gamist. Foiled in all his attempts to obtain the pensioh'ibr his employer, 
he returned to India vid France ; and report sttys that he there renewed his 
endeavours to form an European alliance for his own individual benefit. I 
believd that Azimoolah took the way of Oonstautinople also on his home¬ 
ward route. Howbeit this was just at the time when prospects were gloomy 
in the Crimea, and the opinion was actively promulgated throughout the 
continental nations that the struggle with Russia had crippled the re¬ 
sources, and humbled the high crest of England; and by some it was 
thought she would henceforth be scarcely able to hold her own against bold¬ 
er and abler hands. Doubtless the wish was father to the thought. It is 
matter of notoriety that such vaticinations as these were at the p^rlpd in 
question ciurpnt from Calais to Cairo, and it is not unlikely that the poor 
.cocofort Azimoolah could give the Nana, in repCrting on his unsuccessful 
journey, would be in some measure compei 3 .sated for, by the tidings that the 
Feringhees were ruined, and that one decisive blow would destroystheir 
yoke in the, East. I believe that the mutiny had its oidgin in the diffusion of 
such statements at Delhi, Lucknow, and other teeming cities in India. Sub¬ 
tle, intriguing, politic, unscmpidous, and bloodthirsty, sleek and wary as a ti¬ 
ger, this man heirayed no animosity to us until the outburst of the mutiny, 
and then he became the presiding genius in the assault on Caw'niwre. I re- 

S et that bis name does wot appear, as it certainly ought to have done, upon tbe 
t of outlaws published by the Governor-General; for this Azimoolah was the 
actual murderer of our sisters and their babes. When Havelock’s men cleared 
out Bithoor, they found most expressive traces of the success he had obtained 
in his ambitious pursuit of di.stinction in England, in the shape of letters 
from titled ladies couched in the terms of most courteous frieuemhip. Little 
could they have suspecte<l the true character of their honoured correspon¬ 
dent. Wnl Azimoolah betray his master into the hands of Lord Clyde, and, 
as the finishing stroke of his desperate cunning, pocket the reward of ten 
thousand pounds ? That would tje no unparalleled climax to a career so 
, thoroughly Asiatic as his. Will ho over again be seen in London draw ing - 
rooius, or cantering on Brighton Dow'ns, the centre of an adiqiring ,bevy of 
English damsels ? That would hai dly comport with the mostlatitudiinaiW 
notions of propriety. Then let us point the moral, by warning Belgravia 
to be careful ere she adorns the drawing-room with Asiatic guests.” 

Ajfcid again Captain Thomson says;— 

“ All accounts agree in the statement, that the fSted, honouredgoest of 
London season of 1864, was the prime instigator in the most foul and bloody 
massacre of 1857.” 

Bat Captmn Thomson’s book deserves a fuller notice than 
any other at the head of this Article. The StOry of 

CawDl^e” as it ^s the most recent, so it is one of the 
meet interesting of the contributions to the histoi^ of the 
Mu&iy, unequalled in this respect save by Edwar^ P^r- 
dhn4 Adventures. We confess that we have Uo heartw'^tl- 
a work lik^ this. Its literary faults, sudiash^ih^g 
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with the story of a bear-hunt in Cuttack, can be excused, when 
we consider the sad and tender interest that the writer must now 
attach to every scene connected with a lost friend and comrade. 
The lieroio wriler possesses one quality which is a sure index 
of a generous >inind—a capability for hearty admiration of 
merit in others.* The warm-hearted tribute he pays not only 
to his comrades but to the natives who were faithful to the la¬ 
dies, to the gallant Civil Engineers, to the poor coachmak- 
cr, and to the stout-hearted Private’s wife, awakens our 
liveliest sympathy not only with them but with himself. One 
person alone seems to have flinched under this fiery trial. The rest 
proved themselves a band of heroes, unequalled by those who 
fell at Thermopyhe, unsurpassed even by the defenders of Lon¬ 
donderry or Saragossa. But the heroism, tlie patience, the suffer¬ 
ing fill us with stern admiration, not with astonishment. We have 
a Spartan mother-country «who expects everything from her 
children, and is rarely disappointed; but the blunders of those 
in authority were astounding. There was first the neglect of 
toarnings. 

“ Day after day nows came of the growth of the storm, Etawah and Ally- 
gurh, both towns boiwt un Dolhi and ('’}).wn])ore, were plundered, and the 
insurgents were reported as en route for CaAvnpore. The sogeaut-major's 
wife of the 53d, an Eurasian by birth, went marketing to the native Ba¬ 
zaar, when she was accosted by a sepoy out of regiijieutal dress,—“You 
will none of you come here much bfteuor ; you will not be olive another 
week.” She reported her story at head-quarters, but it was thought advi¬ 
sable to discredit the tale. Sovei'al of us at this period endeavoured to 

E ursuade the ladies to leave the station and retreat to Calcutta for safety ; 

ut they unanimously declinetl to remove so loiig as General Wheeler re¬ 
tained his family with him.” 

This obstinate refusal to take warning was, however, by no 
means peculpr to Sir Hugh Wheeler, but in this case this sad stu|fi- 
dity involved hundreds of helpless women and children in rum. 
The next great mistake was the choice of an utterly untenable 
position. The reason why, if a place of refuge was necessary, 
the best was not chosen, has never been given. Why Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, who appears to have begun his preparations, such as , 
they were, on the 21st May, sixteen days before he entered . 
the entrenchments, did not prepare to hold the Maga 2 ine, is in¬ 
comprehensible. If it could not be held why was it not blown up, 
instead of being left to supply the mutineers with the very arms 
and ammunition which they used against us? f Thirty boatdoada' > 
* of shot and shell that were lying in the canql fell into 
^ hands, and the profusion of the material of war«whieh 
* qbtain^ from the cantonpaeuts (where one magazine alone 
'' tanned 200,000 lbs, of gunpowder, besides innumerable cact£adgt|e. 
'and percussion caps) furnished them with supplies 
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* saffioient for a campaign.” Even the arrai^emente con¬ 
templated were not carried out. , “ The General gave 
‘ orders to lay in supplies for twenty-five days. Dali, ^ec, 
^salt, rice, tea, sugar, rum, malt liquor, t^d hermetically 
♦sealed provisions were ordered; but peas and flour formed 

♦ the buls of the food obtained. Either in consequence of the 

♦ defection of the native agents who supplied the Commissariat, 
‘ or because Sir Hugh Wheeler had only arranged for the support 
‘ of the military at the station, the stock was ridiculously insuffi- 

* eient.” Surely in far less than sixteen days an ample store 
of provisions could have been kid in, but in more than one in¬ 
stance men in authority have preferred running the certain danger 
of being unprepared and unprovisioned, to the possible risk 
of exciting suspicion ? 

Then comes the most wonderful mistake of all—that of firing 
into men whose loyalty neither then nor since there was any 
reason to doubt. 


“ An hour or two after the flight of the cavalry, the 1st Native Infantry 
also bolted, leaving their Officers uatouched upon tbe parable ground. The 
66th Native Infantry followed the next morning. The 63d remained, tiU, 
by some error of tbe General, they were fired into. I am at an utter loss 
to account for this proceeding. The men were peacefully occupied in their 
lines, cooking; no signs of mutiny had appeared amidst their ranfcs, they 
had refused all the solititations of tlxe deserters to accompany them^ and 
seemed quite steadfast, when Ashe’s battery opened upon them by Sir 
Hugh Wheeler’s conunaud, and tliey were literally driven from us by nine- 
pounders. The only signal that had preceded this step was the calling in 
to the intrenchments of the native officers of the rejpment. The whole 
of them cast in their lot with us, besides a hundred and fifty privates, most 
of them belonging to the Grenadier company. The detachment of the 
63r<i posted at the treasury held their ^ound against the rebels alwut four 
hours. We could hear their musketry in the distance, but ^re not allow- 
ed to attjjmpt their relief. The faithful little band that joined our 
dwperate fortunes was ordered to occupy the military hospiti, about six 
hundred yards to the east of our position, and they held it for nini days, 
‘ when, in consequence of its being set on fire, they were compelled to eva- 
, cuate. They applied for admission to the intrenchments, but were told 
that we had not food sufficient to allow of an increase to oiur number. 
; Major Hillersden. gave them a few rupees each, together with a certifioato 
their fidelity. Had it been possible to have received these they 
Would have constituted a powerful addition to our fqrce, just as few 
gallant remnants of the native regiments at Lucknow did throughput the 
second edition of the Cawnpore Siege, as it Was enacted in the oSw chbifei. 
. It ought never to be forgotten, that although the inflpenoes of 
spr^ with all the impetuosity of a torrent which sweeps less 

stoke than the mountams, before it, there weretunop^ '■ ’ 

mehte not a few ^ho proved fpitiiftil'to their salt, and who d 

„ muph gratithfte as the revoltera have obtained execralka, An.. _ 

I h^tp'shle espepti^ie I, for one, shall always rank the natii^ commlfliBidn- 

officers, and a few prfvatep, ^ imw Px^ioct 
;J^«iSa.d ^gimout oflSativei^^^^ ’ 
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Captain Thomson speaks of Sir Itugli Whcelor as “determin¬ 
ed, self-postKCssed and fearless,” anti be ivas all these, yet we know 
that he took no active part in the defence, lie is ^aid never but 
once to have gone out to the defouees. It most be rciuemborcd ho 
was 76 years old. The real leader was Captain Moore of II. M.’s 
32d, whom Thomson speaks of as the life and soul of the defence. 

’When the General in command had done his worst, when 
upwards of one thousand Europeans, among whom were only 
three hundred trained soldiers, were ci*owdod within those 
wretched entrenchments, then began that heroic defence, that 
depth of sufforinsi, that silent endurance which ended in 
wholesale massacre, and has made the word (kwnporc a sound 
alike of pride and anguish to all but tho coldest hearts 
and meanest spirits to tho latc'^t days of Jlrilish history. 

During 21 days with scarcely any food, with no water but 
what was pureh.ised at the price of blood, with no rest, 
surrounded by i verwlu luiing numbers, with iio intermission 
ol attack, reduced t(> teed ou a stray liorse or dog, with¬ 
in relief, each man fought till he fell—most of the train¬ 
ed men having seven and eight mu'skets each. “ All through 
‘ this first weary day the shrieks oi’ the women and ohil- 
<dren were toriifio; as often ‘is the balls struck the walls 

* of the barracks their wailings were heart-rending, but after 
^tho initiation of that first day, they hud learnt silence, 

‘ and never uttered a sound except when groaning from tho 

* horrible mutilations they had to endure.” Cau any thing more' 
vividly pourtray the horrors they imdorwent, than tliis silent 
strong patience on tlie part of tho women! 

Private and General shared alike; there was no hesitation in 
fulfilling the most hazardous iluty ; fifty-five Artillerymen out 
of the fifty-nine perished in the batteries. Two pickets of six¬ 
teen men each held two unroofed barracks, and daily cleared 
the other barracks of the mutinous hordes who occupied thpui. 
“Three or four mothers had to undergo the sufferings of ma- 
‘ternity in a crisis that left none of that hope and joy which 

* compensate the hour of agony.” Several persons became im¬ 
becile or raving mad. “ And yet, looking back upon the Ijor- 

‘ rible straits to wliich the women were driven, the maintenance * 

* of modesty and delicate feeling by them to the last, is one of 
‘the greatest marvels of the heart-rending memories of those 

* twenty-one days.” 

At last when half rations for only four days remained, thyey 
agreed to depart. Captain Moore, who had not been very 
long iu the country, could not appreciate the eaitent of naUva 
deceit and treachery. He received three hostages, ai^d it if iftot 
clear why these men were not secured and forced on boaril4he 
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boats with the remnant of the heroic garrison. Then came 
the massacre^ the glorious charge of the thirteen^ and the rescue 
of the four survivors j but for these we must refer to the volume 
itself. 

The loyal and hospitable Birigbijah Sing has received smno 
adequate aoknoaledgment of his services. But have Mowbray 
Thomson and Lieut. Delafosse received the Victoria Cross? 
What promotion or reward has been theirs? The Story of 
Cawnpore is incomplete until we know this. 

Other horrois were taking place outside the trenches at Cawn¬ 
pore during the siege. On the 8th of .fune a lady and child» of 
vv hom not e\ eii the u.imes were known, were seized and brought 
beiore the Mana and killed by his older. On the lOth, in the 
words of a native diaiy, “one lady, one grown up young lady 
‘ and three children were coming along in a can’iage from the 
‘ West, and on the road some one had killed the lady’s husband, 
*but not considering it proper to k511 women and children, had 

* allowed them to escape. However the troopeis of the 2nd 
‘ Cavalry caught them, and the Nana ordered them to be killed 

* at once; although the lady begged the Nana to spare her life, 

* this disgraceful man would not hcaikcn to her. At that time 

* the sun was v ery hot and the lady said “ take me to the shade,*’ 

* but no one hstened ; on four sides the children were catching 
‘holdof the r mothei’s gown and saying,—“ Miunma come to the 

* bungalow and give me some bread and water,” At length 
‘having tied them hand to hand and made them stand upon 
‘ the plain, they were shot down by pistol bullets.” Another 
poor lady, the wife of a merchant who had for four or five days 
been hiding in the glass, came out on the lltli of June, and “ the 
‘ writer ot this journal having gone in person, saw the head of 
‘ that lady cut off and presented as a iiuzir,” 

Before his lamented death General Neill wrote that, having 
strong reason to believe that the Nawab of Furruckabad (whom 
we have just cs<‘orted to Aden 1) had several English ladies in 
captivity, he threatened him with retaliation on his own women 
if a hqir of their heads were touched—and that for this he was 
rebuked! He also mentioned that a mass of evidence had been 
collected regarding the victims of Cawnpore, Where is this 
e\ idenee, and how is it that it has not yet been published ? 

Our French neighbours, who have been watching every turn 
and phase of the mutiny with the most lively, if not always th< 
most friendly, interest*, appear to have been struck not only with 
the heroism, but^with the absence of all bravado and ostentation 
which has eharaoterized the sufferers. The €onitituH 0 nmi 
pays the following tribute to their memory, “If anything 
'OOttld soften the bitterness of the sad news from India, 
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‘ it U assuredly the spectacle pesented by the gallant vic- 

* tims to the rebellion. The dignity of the British charao* 
^ter, and the admirable strength of the Anglo-Saxon race 

* which has performed so great a role in the history of the world, 

‘ shine for|^ with splendor. Amongst the officers were many 
^ young men ... who have wiped away all faults by the firmness 
^free from any ostentafhn which they have exhibited. In the 

* midst of torments/on the brink of the grave, they have display* 

* ed that modest courage which characterizes the man ennobled 

* by Christian civilization. A nation whicli loses such suns must 

* doubtless bewail their martyrdom, but it has the right to be 

* proud of themJ'^ 

Another trait must appear equally remarkable to them, and 
that is the open confession of faith made by so many, not only 
of the women, but of the military. Old Generals, men in the flower 
of their age, young lads entering into life, are not ashamed to 
profess their faith in Christ, and .their trust in their Father 
which is in Heaven. Not only two forlorn ladies, languishing 
for months in the hands of their captors, arc cheered by a 
passage in Isaiah ; not only does the Missionary’s wife profess 
her willingness to die if lier death may but be more useful than 
her life to the cause of God; but the soldier going into action 
tells his wife that “ hiswdiolo trust is in God and tliat he com- 
‘ mits himself to his merciful hands,” and the wife adds ** Love 

* to God alone gives peace that cannot bo taken away.”* Two 
Civilians high in office hiding for months m the jungles of Oude, 
read the Scriptures together daily with their family, and gather 
strength for the perilous venture on the river. We find a 
grey-headed officer, rescued with his wife and daughter after 
great hardships, adding to the narrative of their escape this testi¬ 
mony. “ Throughout this severe trial 1 have found the promise 
fulfilled to mo and my family,—“ As thy day is so shall thy strength 
be.” ” Imagine the amazement of a French official on finding 
such words at the end of a des])atch ! We have all heard 
of young Cheek encouraging the Native Missionary to hold fast 
his faith. 

Before the remnant of the heroic garrison of Cawnpore were 
massacred, ** Capt. Seppings asked toTbe allowed to read prayers. 

* This poor indulgence was given;—they shook hands with One 

* another, and the sepoys fired upon them.” Previous to this, during 
the uninterrupted connict in the trenches; ** the Station-Chaplain, 

* the Bov. Mr. Monorieff, was most indefatigable in the peribr- 

* nuinne of his ministry of mercy with the wounded and tne 
*mg, PubUc worship in any combined form wmfqttHn OUt of 


* Letter ftom Lshoro 
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* the question, but this devoted clergyman went from post to 

* post reading prayers while we stood to arms. Short and inter- 

* rupted as these services were, they proved an invaluable privi- 

* lege.” A young Officer of two or three years’standing wrote, When 
expecting his Eegiment to mutiny;—“ I went to the gpiard. They 
‘made me lie down which I did and fell asleep (afteri tiresome 
‘march.) On awaking, a havildar was fanning me, and a lot of 
‘ sepeys all round looking at me as if I was a baby. I have lit- 
‘ tie time to attend to prayer, but I assure you nothing can give 
‘ comfort in a case like this but an assured hope of being God’s— 
‘ and then. ‘ Who can harm us ?’ ” A week after, the corps 
was disarmed and the young Christian volunteered to ac¬ 
company the Siege Train to Delhi. The day before he was 
killed he wrote;—“ I hope, please God, to see you all again, and 

* relate my adventures, but, if not, I hope there will not be a 
‘ sorrowful face in the family, as we must all die, and it does not 
‘ matter who goes to heaven first.”* The next day he was there, 
A letter from Kolapore relates that when the 27th Eegt. Bom¬ 
bay N. I. mutinied and murdered three of their officers, with 
much, danger and difficulty all the other Europeans in the place 
Reached the Residency, and “ their first act on arriving was to 
kneel down and thank God for their safety.” 

,So long as W'e have Christian Officers as well as ChrUtian 
women we do not fear for India. One consideration forces itself 
pa our minds in reading every narrative of the Rebellion, and 
that is how great have been the results from inadequate means, 
how small the results where the material for producing them has 
been abundant. The first turn of the tide was under the gallant 
Neill. He saved Benares and Allahabad. Then Havelock was led 
on from victory to victory against overwhelming odds; and even 
v^en reinforced by Outram the troops who sayed Lucknow 
W'ire utterly disproportioned to the work they performed. Delhi 
taken by a force no larger than that which first sat down 
.before, its walls; and nothing comparable to these exploits has 
hedh qone.by the powerful armies and siege trains which subse- 
iqittentlv toox the field, as if to make it manifest to all that it is 
‘‘ hot by might nor by power,” but God alone who hath given 
ns the victory. 
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Art. VI.— 1. General Regulations of the Madras Aimy^ Adju>* 
tant Gweral’e Office, Fort Saint George. 

2. Standing Orders for the Native Infantry of the Madras At' 
my. Adjutant General’s Office, Fort Saint George. 

3. General Orders of the Madras Army, from 1800 to 1859. 

A PERIOD will come, when the local and personal events of the 
Kevolt in India will merge into the general outline of what 
has occurred, when the historian may look on jears subse¬ 
quent as well as years antecedent to the outbreak, and when 
deductions from this scrutiny will be so obvious, that the folks 
of those days will wonder at the present difficulty we have 
in indicating our past fault, and deciding on our future course. 
At such a time one starfling anomaly will attract their atten¬ 
tion more vividly, we may safely suppose, than it has appa¬ 
rently done in these existing times. They will see that under 
one Government there existed a gigantic Army; that one 
portion, revolting, threatened to subvert our rule in India, but 
that other portions not only failed to sympathize with the mu¬ 
tineers, but readily and resolutely encountered them in the 
cause of loyalty and good faith. More than this, they will find 
a scale of disaffection strangely graduated, from the entire 
Kevolt of Bengal—to the partial mutinies of Bombay—and so 
to the perfect staunchness of Madras. They will doubtless in¬ 
vestigate the causes of this variation in the temper and dis¬ 
position of our troops, and draw valuable results from this judi¬ 
cious comparison. But the most superficial observer will jws- 
knowledge it is strange tbii^e public now-a'days, in JEnglsmd 
and in India, have looked wit^uch stolid apathy on what is really 
and truly one of the most pregnant occurrences in the mutiny. 
Although it has been impossiDle entirely to overlook the wiqje 
difference between the conduct of our military subjects in the 
Korih and those in the South of India, still the safety whi^ 
hiis resulted from this, is simply acquiesced in as a fac^^thn 
causes of which we cannot remember to have seen discussed iii 
any of the numerous publications on Indian afiaits, We find; 
in most writers an utter silence as to Madras and Bc^bay j end; 
while , the course pursued by the late Government 
prtffesiedly treated of in its general aspect, tye have 
mo li^ea^ly concluded that exertional evil con^uences 
be hehl to vitiate whole. There is a manifest 
m this eweephog mode of treating our late troubles In India*', 
if more sate, and more just, to balance the sueo^ 
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failure, &nd not, while reforming the bad, allow the good por-' 
tions of our system to be overlaid. 

It is obvious that a terriblo outburst against us, as the late 
Kevolt has proved to be, indicates a fault on our side, but 
how much more does persistent I 03 alty, in the midst of such 
a Kebellion, argue sound principles of Government on the part 
of that power against which its subjects will not rebel. The 
awful tragedies ^Nhlch a]>pallcd the public in its first eud> 
den surprise, and the biiliiant chivalry which lighted up 
even these days of gloom, have been succeeded by so 
many stirring events, that the peace and traiiquilUty pc* 
ouliar to certain portions of the country have created no ques¬ 
tion, and indeed barely attracted notice. We suspect it is 
even now imperfectly known, that in 1857 and 1858 there 
were Zillahs where revenue was peacefully colleotod, and the 
usual routine administration never interfered with; and that 
these were more numerous than the districts in which our 
treasuries were plundered, and the Magistrate’s gate-posts 
turned into a gallows; that there wore Kogiments where 
mutiny was unknown, and that these outnumbered tlie scoun¬ 
drels who crowned their failhlesbucss with the massacre of tlieir 
officers; that there were stations where entrenchments and 
loaded revolveis were ecpially unnecessary, and that these 
were as many as those in which every one armed to the teetli, 
and “ being besieged,” became the normal condition of all Euro* 
peans. 

We remember the telegrams that went home, mail after 
mail, during our time of trouble. I'hey led oft* with a fresh 
string of mutinies, and tiicir u'sual aceom])animcnts of assassina* 
tion and bloodshed. Then came a notice of some small force strug¬ 
gling against hosts of rebels. As time wore on, there came to 
be mention of sieges and campaigns, and instead of the question of 
defeat or victory, it was of the thoioiighncss or not of our sue* 
coas. But from first to last, one single lino concluded the mes* 
sages; appearing, in its isolated character, to have been added as 
an afterthought. ^ ^ Unpretending and yet momentous, a very 
postscript in position and importance, the sentence ran thue*^ 

MadiAs ronums trttnqml.*' 

The public shuddered as they road of the extermination wUitdi 
pursued us in upper Ben^l. ^ They flushed with honest pride, 
at the dauntless^ front maintained against overwhelming nttin>* 
bees. Their Aewts beat high, in watching the bull*dog ienaei* 
ty with which Wo clung to Delhi, or tlie stem struggle which 
l^ined us Lucknow, imd the three words at the end> with 
wl that flowed from them, weie probably enough overlooked. 
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tDhey' ^id not know that in extent the country thus at peace 
exceeded the districts in revolt, and that in it, during the lost 
few years, Nagpoor, Travancore and the Carnatic had laps* 
ed,’* while iif its very centre lay Hyderabad* a hot-bed of fana'^ 
ticism and turmoil, from which wo had* only two years before* 
appropriated territory yeilding an annual revenue of half a mil* 
lion of pounds sterling. We suspect they were ignorant that 
to hold this extent of country—twelve hundred miles long by 
four hundred broad—we had but three European Regiments! 

Of a certainty, the good folks at home had forced on them 
an acquaintance with Indian matters, which under ordinary cir* 
cumstances they would never have acquired. But when we 
think of the medium through which this knowledge has been 
gmned, we fear there are slight grounds for congratulation. 
We may be sure that for one who studied the standard works 
which treat of India as a whole, there have been hundreds 
who have taken their lessons on Eastern Affairs from The 
Siege of Delhi,” ** The Defence of Lucknow,” ** My Campaign 
against the Rebels,” or some equally warlike publication, sug¬ 
gestive of the most deadly antagonism between the Native and 
Briton; and pourtraying the one chivalrdus and brave, the other 
cowardly, treacherous, and bloodthirsty. An introduction like 
tMs would distort any future study; but taken as the sole in¬ 
struction regarding India, it is likely to be productive of serious 
mischief. One of the first lessons the late Revolt should 
have taught us is, that in India there are many distinctive 
classes; in progress, in customs, and in their feelings to¬ 
ward our Government—most widely difierent. No partial 
study of the people of a certain faith, or locality, or status, 
can ever lead to a just appreciation of native character as a 
whole. Nor can data taken from one class form a soupd basis 
for general legislation. Each must be accepted with its own 
peomiar qualificationa and capabilities; and we should not at¬ 
tempt to bring all under laws, which however admirable in them¬ 
selves, or when applied to a single nation, are quite unsmtod 
and cruelly unjust when forced on masses of mhahitants, so en- 
tirely gnd essentially divided as are the natives of India. 

There bre few who have not had opportunities of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the constitution and management of the late Bengal 
Army. It attained an unenviable notoriety, and people naturmly 
desired to know something of the troops who threatened to sub¬ 
vert our Indian Empire. Hence tltey haye been freely and fbl- 
ly described. We cannot doubt however, many will W 
glad to bear something of that Army, #rhicb MMng the lute 
crisis has remained respectful to superiors, obedietti ttniir 
discipline, and faithful to Government. We purpose theie tt> db- 
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scribe a Bogiment of Madras Native Infantry; the men we 
have^ and their cliaraoteristics; whence we get them, and what 
we think of them. Their thoughts of us are surely best shewn 
by their conduct during the last two years. They were fairly 
submitted to a trial of no ordinary severity. They passed 
through it scatheless, a result for which they and we may be 
heartily thankful. We intend to take an individual corps, actually 
as it stands, and by entering pretty minutely into its orgaaiza><- 
tion, we shall be able to give a better idea of the men tlian 
could be obtained from a mere generalizing account of the whole 
Army. 

The latest orders regarding the composition of the Madras In¬ 
fantry are dated 3rd December 1857, by which it is directed 
that recruits shall be entertained, as far as [)ostoiblo, in the follow¬ 
ing proportions. 

Tamulians of various castes, inhabitants of the Carnatic and 
Ceded Districts. 

Telingas and other Hindoo castes from the Northern Circara. 

^ Mussulmans from various parts. 

Natives of lower caste, or without recognized caste. 

Subsequently a Circular was issued, stating tliat on account of 
the difficulty experienced in procuring Tamulians in sufficient 
numbers, permission was granted to enlist them and Telingas 
indiscriminately. 

Probably none of the Begiments, however, are of these pro¬ 
portions, the order having been out for only a year and a half, and 
the men entertained dunng this period being the only men who 
have been taken at these ratios. We will now therefore give 
the actual composition of one of the Begiments; in which the 
sub-divisions into men of different castes and localities will be 
more fully shown. It is in fact the return sent in every month 
to Head-quarters, from which the authorities may at any lima 
know the proportions maintained tiiroughout the Army. 
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Christians, (Native,). 
Mussulmans, 
Ilindoostanees, 
Mahrattos, ... 
Telingas or Gentoos,. 
Tnmul. 

Other (low) Castes, . 
Kiuropeaus, ... 
Irido-Briton, 

Total, ... . 


2 

12 19 

2 
3 
19 
4 , I 13 


■— Regiment of Afadras Native In • 


Pavates. 

2 

> 3 «o 

f ^<1 OP 

-2 * 2 S. 

“ *5 1*3 

£ i5 


1(5 218 

5 26 

2 9 

25 452 


W Q 



• St I • • • 


8 ... 


From the above it will be seen that the Chkistians are propor¬ 
tionately weak in numbets, and indeed from the fifty-three Pri¬ 
vates, there should be deducted thhteen who are Musicians, and 
with the seven Indo-Briton Privates make up the complement of 
the Band. It follows then that there are only forty-six Chris¬ 
tians of all ranks, actually under arms and doing duty as soldiers. 
The number is undoubtedly small, find yet we believe it greater 
than the average of this class in the ranks ot the Native Regi¬ 
ments. These men are, with two exceptions, Roman Catholics. 
They go in fact by the name of “iifowaawA” as frequently 
as that of Christians ; and some of their customs not a 
little belie the Catholicism which should attach to ^ their 
faith. They are none of them late converts to Christiani^i 
but the sons of Christian parents, and almost all from the 
neighbourhood of the town of Madras. Their natural language, 
therefore, is Tamul; and the few who can speak English, do so 
from associating with the Indo-Briton bandsmen, or from hav<w 
ing been in riie service of some European before^ entering the 
Regiment, but not from educatioif. It seems difficult to ttao 
derstand how so few Christians are found to^enter the Annyi 
when we know Buit in the Southern portions ^ the Hndxlw 
Pifesidency, they are counted by hundreds of thousandi. If 
we consider thirty aa the average in each Ee|^ent, it 
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that there are only one thonsand five hundred and skty Native 
Christians in the ranks of the Madias Army. .While Qnvern- 
ment has never held out to them any particiuar inducement, 
no scruple has ever been made to receive them. When in our 
military service, their position among their Hindoo or Mahome- 
dan brother soldiers, is not allowed to be depreciated in any 
way; nor do Commanding Officers hesitate to apportion to them, 
whatever advantages smartness and good conduct entitle oveiy 
Sepoy to expect. Still the fact remains that there is great 
difficulty in getting this class of men; and 'ae can oier no 
satisfisetory explanation why it should be so. 

In a Kegiment of Infantry the proportion of 

Ilavildars to strength is as 1 to 16^. 

Naiques to strength is as 1 to 16|. 

Lance Naiques to strength is as 1 to 28^. 

Whereas in the Battalion from which we take our examples 
the proportion of 

Christian Havildars to Christian strength is as 1 to 18|. 

Christian Naiques to Christian strength is os 1 to 9^. 

Christian Lance Naiques to Christian strength ia as I to 

18 |. 

It will be thus seen tliey have their full sliare in the non¬ 
commissioned grades. It is true there is no Christian native 
ofiicer, but this is simply from no opportunity lu\ ing occurred 
of making one. We now have however a Ilavildar very near 
the top of the list; and being in every way deserving of his 
Commission, he will be recommended and no doubt will receive 
it Their oflScial status being in no way inferior to the 
others, it remains to consider tlicir social standing. And We- 
very confidently assert that such of ^m as from their habits 
and conduct deserve to bo respected, hold a position in no way 
efiheted by tbeir being Christians. Their intercourse with aU 
in the Begiment is free And unrestricted; and it does not appear 
that there is any wish to avoid them, or treat them slightingly. 
They cannot sit down to a meal in tlie house of a Hindoo^ nor 
of course can they intermarry; but in every other of the ameni* 
ties life, they join with their comrades on a perfect equality., 
They afiect no peciiliarity of dress, and have aliout tiicm no die- 
languishing mark of any kind, by which they could he identic 
fied. The system of caste has not ^et lost its hold over them ; 
for instance, they will eat with Pariahs, be those Ohristiaiu or 
not; but they will not eat with a Chumber (worker in Itikfhar^) 
or with a !ralar (a very low caste from Southern India,) even 
though they^ be Christians. Thus the Havildar we have meoa* 

aa limag near hie Commission, is a Pullar-Christian* and 
isottgh ha wor^ps with his brother Ohrisdaus, he eats fdoae. 
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We lemeuiber a drummer—a Native Ohristiao^oomitig to ug, 
and complaiuiug that all the Christians had refused him ure and 
water because he was accused of having taken water from the 
drinking vessel of a Chumber—a shoemaker. We sent for the 
head-man, an old Musician who reads prayers in the absence of 
the priest, and generally represents the Native Christians when 
occasion requires. We asked for an explanation of this un*^ 
Christian proceeding; reminding him that with us all were equal, 
and such distinctions (disregarded. This was acknowledged, 
as well as that it was opposed to the Catholicism of their adopt¬ 
ed creed ; but it was the custom and “ what could he do!” So 
the drummer had to undergo three cuts on the hand from a 
rattan, make an offering of three candles to the altar, and three 
Bupees to the deliberative assembly; on which he was pronounc¬ 
ed a “ Bomaun” again. 

We have said that our Christian Sepoys were Boman Catho¬ 
lics with two exceptions, and these two men are Protestants. 
One of them became so in a way that deserves notice. It hap¬ 
pened thus. When the Be^iment was in Burmab, he, being 
then a Pariah, fell in love with a Karen girl. It is pretty gene¬ 
rally known that these Karens aic a race entirely distinct from 
the Burmese, belonging to a period probably anterior to the 
latter people, and peculiar in this respect that they have no na¬ 
tural religion. It is amongst them the American Missionaries 
have made such wonderful proselytizing successes. So much 
indeed have the Missionaries identified themselves with the in¬ 
terests of the Karens, that even such of them as are not Chrig- 
tians, are accustomed to look on the Missionaries as their pro¬ 
tectors and referees. 

The girl in this case was not a Christian, but before mvolvir^ 
herself with the Sepoy, she prudently took counsel of the 
Missionary who was at the station. It is hard to say whether 

* 0 Parbdi considered it a descent to a Karen mairiage, or the 
aren objected to the Pariah ceremony, but the Missionary gng- 
gested an advance for both, by making them Christians, when they 
could marry on equal terms. The Sepoy and the girl at once enter* 
ed his oongregation, and were married according to the forms of the 
Church, when the Begiment returned to India the wife accoillt* 
panied her husband, and they now both worship with the ProteiT* 
tant Missionwry converts. However slight the man’s prepanr- 
tion for the adoption of Christianity may have been, he is now 
enterii^ willingly and earnestly into an enquiry into the ti^tha of 
fab firith ; and though strangely brought about, hie aouveirsiou ptOf 
miles to result most satisfactorily. Being of excelnmtl 
he has been promoted to Lance Naique^ and it Wii bu| MiMr 
day ho came up for examination with the BugUsh tohw 
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he read hie lesson and was found to be progressing very 
well. It may be remarked that his becoming a Christian at- 
tracted not the slightest notice in the corps* ^The other ex¬ 
ceptional case ib that of a man who until the last six months was 
a lioman Catholic, but who has gradually withdrawn himself 
from tliem and joined the Lance Naique just referred to, in 
his attendance on the Protestant Missionary Church. The 
only parties who resented this, were the “ Romauns” them¬ 
selves. The ordinary Pariahs (to which class he belongs by 
descent) made no difference in their intercourse with him, but ho 
was kept at a distance by his late co-religionists, who were di¬ 
rected to have nothing to do with him. At the Station from 
which wc write, there are Lines for two Regiments, and these 
are in immediate contiguity. Exactly between them on ele¬ 
vated ground stands the lloman Catholic Chapel. The door 
is right iu front of the main guard of one of the Barracks, 
witliin a very few yards of it, sq close that the Sepoys on 
duty cou see and hear every portion of the service. Tt is open 
all day long, and the coming and going of worshippers never 
ceases. 

But with all this publicity of the most prominent and osten¬ 
tatious kind, there has never been an act on the part of Eindoo 
or Mahomedan, which could be construed as one of intolerance 
or resentment. There is this to be remembered in judging 
of the question, that our Christians are by exti’action (however 
remote that may be) Pariahs, and arc therefore originally of a 
class between whom and the real Hindoos there exists a wide 
separation. The Mahomedan of the Deccan has caught the 
infection too; for, though ho will eat from the bands of a 
Soodra—the lowest caste in the Hindoo scale, he will not eat 
food cooked by a Pariah. The Christian element in our Mi¬ 
litary Institutions, and its future position and capabilities, 
are deserving of the closest attention and study; but involv^ 
too many considerations to be casually discussed here. ^ 

We would merely add, that their presence in the Regiment, 
even in their present small numbers, is sufficient to frustrate 
secret combination; and that in case of any mischief breeding, 
they might be depended on as a body of observation; and, diouhi 
the storm burst, as one of antagonism to the disturbers of the 
peace. 

The Mahomedans constitute one-fourth of the total strength 
of the corps, and •have a high proportion in the comnus- 
sioned and ^%oommi8sioned gr^es. This is accounted foe 
fbm the nnpbers of this class havi^ been much greater fonoeiv 
ly in Raiment than now* ^ere is inde^ a graduMly 
ineroasing difficulty in obtaining Mahomedans in the Madien 
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Presidency, proportioned we believe to the general lessening 
of this element^of the population. 

The old men in the corps are many of thorn relations of the 
employes and officers of the Mahomedan Governments which 
exiatea in the Deccan. But now-a-days our recruits are 
mainly connections of soldiers in our own servi(‘e. Bangalore, 
Arcot, Trichinopoly and Madras, are the principal places from 
which our men are drawn; and it viould appear that the Ma¬ 
homedan Military classes are condensing on these localities 
more thoroughly every year. From some of the towns which 
were outlying dependencies of Hyderabad, viz,, Nellorc, Ma- 
sulipatam, Bajahmundry and Chicacole, all on or near the East¬ 
ern Coast ol the Peninsula, we get men occasionally, but in 
no great numbers. On the Western Coast the Lubbays and 
Moplahs, both Mahomedan sects, are numerous, but arc rare¬ 
ly induced to enter our service. 

We may be supposed to have overlooked another recruiting 
field of considerable apparent capability, Hyderabad. The 
country, it need hardly be remarked, is not Mahomedan, but 
the city itself is, to one’s heart’s content Prudent Command¬ 
ing Officers however have an inveterate dislike to Thakur-wal- 
lahs, city-men, of any description' and it will be easily un¬ 
derstood that the objection is peculiarly strong to those from 
Hyderabad. The place is a hot-bed of turmoil, fanaticism, and 
debauchery. It is unsafe for a European to enter the gates. 
The spirit of the inhabitants towards us is bad, and they have 
a license allowed them, which shows itself more in the exhibi¬ 


tion of contempt for us than in the maintenance of their owh 
independence. 

Again, the men who would offer to enter our service, are na¬ 
turally those who have no ties in the place, unsettled, uncared 
for scamps, whose connections are unknown, whose characters 
are ruined by the wickedness prevalent in this Alsatia of the 
Deccan. But in truth, there are but few who offer to join Our 
ranks from Hyderabad; the quiet, demure tone of a Madr^ 
B^gimcnt, being utterly opposed to the dissipated, reckless spirit 
of uieae Swash-bucklers. 


We have no Mahomedons direct from Bengal, although one 
or two are of fanulies from the North-West, who have settled 
in Masulipatam. Our men are, with very few exceptions, Sdo- 
nees; as are the mass of the Deccan Mahomedans wherever 
{bond* They are the real staunch worshippers of the prophet* 
with a proper respect for all the Saints, and « reverential 
observance of all festivals and ceremonies* Thw, the Hsk 
hnmim is most thoroughly enjoyed in our Beghaents} and 
though its origin it should be a season df monming, it hue 
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become a time of fun and frolic. For a couple of mon'tbB be¬ 
fore the feast begins, a small subscription is voluntarily contri¬ 
buted from the pav of the Mahomedans, towards the erection of 
the ** Tazziah.” These imitations of the tomb of Hoosein and 
Hussein are made by the Sepoys themselves; and are, like all 
work of loving hands, generally extremely beautiful. Bands 
of masquers wander about the whole day, assembling at night 
in front of the Tazziah, where a crowd is always collected. The 
characters such as tigers, fuqueeib, byraghees, soucars and 
bunniahs, are not assumed by Mahomedans only. Hindoos as 
often join in the fun, and mostly in consequence of vows regis¬ 
tered, that if they succeed in some particular purpose they may 
have in view, they will assume a certain character for so many 
years. Only last year a Hindoo Havildar, who was bawling 
about the station as a letter-carrier, told us he was fulfilling a 
vow he had made, in case he recovered the use of a paralyzed 
limb tbe Doctors had declared incurable. He certainly took a 
good way of proving the success of his invocation, by rushing 
at top speed from house to house under a blazing sun. On tlie 
same occasion, one of tb 3 tigers, and the best of them, was a 
large powerful Madras Pariah, his tail being held up by an 
Oude Bajpoot I 

There are in the Begiment about twenty or thirty Waho- 
bees.” This class of Mahomedans musters pretty strongly at 
Madras, and it is spreading in the Army. Such of them as we 
have arc good soldiers, but rather troublesome members of so¬ 
ciety. They arc better instructed generally than the other 
Mahomedans, but profess greater book-learning than they pos¬ 
sess. They are moat determined proselytizers. The Sooneca 
have an intense dislike to them, and there is a complete social 
separation between the two. They, in their turn, profess a con¬ 
temptuous regal'd for the Soonecs, whom they declare ignorant 
and bigoted, and to have forgotten the spirit of their religion 
in the form thereof. Not very long ago, we had a Wahabee 
tract brought to ns, contmnin^ a clover condemnation of the 
usual way in which the celebration of the Mohnrrum is perform¬ 
ed. Though written and printed at Lucknow, it was in the 
most simple Deccanee Oordoo; and was palpably intended for 
reader^ oi the lowest capacity. It rated the Soonees most round* 
ly for their worship of the Tazziah, and said they were as bad 

* as the Hindoos who worship stioks and stones; or the Christians^ 

* who worship the Virgin Mary I” 

As a bo^ the Mahomedans are good stuff for soldiers. They 
are generally in extremes, either better than the average or 
worse than the average; but they seldom are in that large class 
of our soldiery—composed of men of no capacity but great 
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steadineesj whose qualifioatioiis are principally negative. The 
Mahonaedan has a natural aptitude for ctmmand, but is want¬ 
ing in many valuable qualities iu a soldier. He is seldom so 
cleanly or neat as a Hindoo, and almost never so prudent. He 
will squander his money in finery and feasting; and is conse¬ 
quently always in debt. He.often talks of their former great¬ 
ness, and excuses his indebtedness, by urging that he has a 
bit of the gentleman in him yet, 

We now come to the IIindoostanees, of whom it will be 
seen we have thirty-three. They are known among us by the 
general name of “ Bengallees,” “ Purdasces” or “ Hindoos- 
taneesand are not unfrecpiently erroneously called Rajpoots.’* 
In reality we liave three Brahmins, two Rajpoots, two Vai- 
syahs, and the remainder Soodras; of the latter we have gold¬ 
smiths, weavers, cultivators, cow-kcepers, and tlie like, but none 
of the very low castes. They come mostly from Oude and the 
neighbourhood of Cawnpoo^ and Delhi; but one or two are 
from the Lines of the Hyderabad Contingent, men born and 
brought up in the Dcccaii. There is the considerable difference 
between them; that tiiosc from the North never bring their fa¬ 
milies with them to the Regiment, ndiile the Hyderabad men do. 

It will be observctl that the I lindoostanecs have more than 
their share of the Non-Commissioned grades. It happens that 
in this Regiment, we at one time had very many more than 
we have now, the proportion of Privates to Non-Commissioned , 
is therefore apt to mislead. However there is no doubt that 
in many of the superficial requisites for a soldier, the Hindoos- 
tanees rank high. They are fine-looking, careful, and cleanly 
in dress, both on and oft’ parade, thrifty, almost penurious in 
their habits. They are probably seen under the most favorable 
circumstances in Madras; their natural suitability for military 
duty stands out favorably, while their position and small nuto- 
bers' compel them to keep under restraint that arrogance which 
they exhibited when massed together in Bengal. In truth 
they are not liked by the Madrassees, and they know it. Hence 
they keep a good deal apart; and there is no sympathy of feeling,. 
6i social cordiality between them. There are many jolces and 
taunts about them which show the low estimation in which they, 
are held. The rhyme. " Bengallee—Kun^allee!” (a Bdhgallea 
-i -4 poor devil I) was the popular definition of their charact^. 
long before the mutiny broke out. And this, remember, not thip>; 
trite Bengallee of the Southern Ganges, but the variouacls^ai^;; 
of Hindoostances known to our men under that W* 

% quieir hit at ^6ir abstinence from the use of i^i wt&r 
as a mot Very kinU reffection on their courage in Iho 
tsss',' ‘ ' B 
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that a Madrassee will slaughter, skin, and dress a sheep in an 
hour; but it takes five Bengallees to cut its throat, one to each 
limb and the fifth to operate. And then they are all day about 
it: for the operator always shuts his eyes to make the cut, and 
when the sheep cries out, they all run away I The custom 
which this class of our Sepoys have—of cooking and eating their 
food alone—necessarily prevents much social intercourse be¬ 
tween them and the Madrassees; while the,fact of none of them 
having families with them acts in a similar way. For among 
ua, a bachelor is a waif, not to be trusted, but to be kept in 
his proper, outside, subordinate sphere of society. Again, a 
Hindoostanee Brahmin will take water from the han^ of a 
Hindoostanee Soodra, but will not from a Deccan Hindoo what¬ 
ever his caste. This assumption of greater purity rather ag¬ 
gravates the Madfassee who replies with the taunt, lhat in 
Bengal even sweepers put the thread over their shoulder, and 
use nothing but brass dishes. ^ 

The Marhattas, who come next on our list, are very few 
in number. They^ are admirable soldiers, intelligent, enduring’ 
and generally very steady. They hold, socially, an intermediate 
position between the Hindoostanee and the Madrassee; and 
though, in the celebration of their festivals, classed with the 
former, they mix more freely and unreservedly with the lat¬ 
ter. They are from Jaulnah and its neighbourhood, and have 
their families with the Regiment. By no means abstemious in 
their habits, they are still oareful and prudent, and are pecu¬ 
niarily well oft’. There is popularly attached to them however 
a love of intrigue and untruthfulness, which has rendered the 
word “ Marhatta” equivalent to a schemer.” 

Our next class are the Telingas or Gentoos, who, it will be 
seen, form nearly one-half of the whole corps. They are called 
Telingas as being inhabitants of Telingana; a term, in former 
days applied to a large tract of country including most of the 
Hyderabad territories as these existed a century ago.. It will 
be more convenient however to indicate the localities from 
which the Telingas are now drawn, merely premising that the 
name does not mean a particular caste of Hindooism, but spe¬ 
cifies the country to which the people belong. These men 
come iFrorn what is called “ the Northern division of the anny,” 
corrupted by the natives into the ** Narret-ka-moolik.” It is 
the Northern Circars granted to the Company in 1766 by the 
Nizam of Hyderabad; on condition that they maintained ^^the 
Subsidiary -Force”—the troops now cantoned at Secundera¬ 
bad. Its ^uthern boundaries are Nellore on the Coromandek 
coast, and«Bellary inland y and so with the sea on the Fast, 
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and the Hyderabad and Nagpoor countries on the West, it 
runs up for five hundred miles to Chicacole. This extent of 
country contains several towns of considerable size and impot- 
tance; and has been the most prolific recruiting field in the 
whole Madras Presidency. The language spoken by the people 
is Teloogoo, which is believed to be an original, pre-Aryan 
tongue, and not derived from the Sanscrit. There arc, among 
the Telingas, all classes of Hindoos, viz.. Brahmins, Kshatriyahs, 
Vaisyahs and Soodras. The men we enlist, and indeed the only 
class who will enlist, are the Soodras. We also get a few Pariahs 
from this part of the country , but they will be spoken of here¬ 
after, when we come to describe the “ low or unrecognized castes’* 
in the corps. 

It is strange that while in the Bengal Army the Brahmin 
and [Rajpoot preponderated over all castes, in Madras we not 
only have none of them, but they will not take military service 
with us. We have already^aid that the Hindoostanee Brahmins 
we have in the corps, will drink water from the hands of a Hin¬ 
doostanee Soodra. A Deccan Brahmin on the other hand, will 
not drink water from the hands of any of the lower castes, nor 
will he carry arms. He conceives the Hindoostanee Brahmins 
to be polluted, by wearing the military belts; and therefore 
considers them degenerated from their proper position. He by no 
means however abstains from other secular employments under 
Government. The Civil Courts are almost monopolized by the 
class, and in commerce they are busily employed. The Kajpoots 
of the South—called Eajwars^—although the real Hindoo milita¬ 
ry class, will not take service with us'; but do under native 
authorities, such as the dependent Kajahs to be found in differ¬ 
ent parts of the Deccan. If however a liaj war enlist in the Re¬ 
gular Army, he loses caste so long as he remains in it. It will 
only be when he leaves it, and when he has spent much in puri¬ 
fying his defilement, that he will be again admitted among his 
brethren. * 


From the Soodras therefore we draw our men, and from 
every sect of^is most numerous caste. Even with them twen¬ 
ty years ago, when a man became a Sepoy, though not turned 
out of his caste entirely, there was a ban laid upon him. Othere > 
—the civil population—would refuse him their dau^tera in , 
marriage; and though admitted into his own family, he was kept at 
a distance by the general Soodra community. Ashoweve^ tbe 
Telingas increased in the* Army, so this penalty died -awliy*- 
Pnblic opinion veered round; and now the service is sought 
ter, and cue of our SeI}oya considered rather a matlinioniaf;|a^^ 
The Recraits^consist of the agricultural ^laborers slid e 

A',-.-, 
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cription of artizans. Thus we Imve field servants, cow-keepers, 
toddy-drawers, blacksmiths, tailors, goldsmiths, fishermen, pur¬ 
veyors of game (shikarrees), barbers and washermen—in fact, 
men of every possible calling. These are practically treated 
as so many independent castes. When a Telinga is being en¬ 
listed, and is asked to what caste he belongs, he will never say, 
“ I am a Soodrabut will answer “ I am a weaver, or barber, 
or cow-keeper,” or whatever his avocation may be. In ordinary 
conversation also, the various crafts arc invariably spoken of 
as castes. Although these men are all Soodras, each craft has 
its position in the scale of society.' Members of one cannot 
intermarry with those of another, nor in many of them can they 
eat together. For instance a field laborer (ryot) will not eat 
with a weaver, nor would a cow-keeper ,with a blacksmith. 
It will be thus seen that though we have come to a low, have 
by no means to an united caste. But we will have more to say 
on this general question after haying described the Tamul. 
Soodras, to whom the remarks will equally apply. The 
Telinga Soodra makes a willing, steady, and obedient sol¬ 
dier. He is larger and fairer than the Tamulian, but not so 
sharp. , He is sober and prudent; but somewhat slow and dull. 
He has not the pretentious bearing of the Hindoostanee, or 
the spirit of the Tamulian; bqt he is alive to the advantages 
of our regular pay, and more willing than the restless, ambitious 
Mahomedan, to plod on to* the Non-Commissioned grades; or, 
if his “nusseeb” be bad, fo remain contented in the rank of a 
Private. 

We now come to the Tamulians, of whom there are only one 
hundred and twenty-six in the corps. This is however probably 
not below the average of other Kegimerits, for, particularly 
lately, there has been a difficulty in getting this class of men; 
not n’om lessening numbers, but because they are too well off in 
their own employments for military service to be any induce¬ 
ment io them. The Tamul race %re so called from their lan¬ 
guage which bears the same name; it is an original tongue 
and pre-Aryan. Their country may be said |o be all Soulii- 
ward of Bellary and Nellore; although it must be remembered 
that there are many other races, speaking other languages, 
within this boundary line. We should exclude, for iustancej 
the whole Western or Malabar coast, from which the Array gets 
no men. The Nairs of the Malabar Provinces or Banters of 
Canara, both Malay alum-speaking races, do not enter our 
ranks; but jCanareae-speaking Mysoreans are got in consi¬ 
derable numbers. * ’r.. 

Our Tamj|l recruits arc obtained from Tinnivelly, Madura^ 
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Taiijore, Trichinopoly, Salem and Madras, and in the country 
neighbouring these towns. They are short, very dark, and 
very^ smart fellows, the real, original Madras Hindoo Sepoy, 
for it is only lately the Telingas have equalled them in our 
Army. They have more quickness than the Telingas, whom 
they consider a stupid set. Among the Tumulians there are 
all castes from the Brahmin to the Soodra; but only the latter 
are in our service, the higher castes cannot bear arms with us. 
As with the Telingas, our Tamul recruits are of eveiy possible 
sect or occupation, it is needless therefore repeating those 
we* have given in describing the former people. We have but 
to add one, the thieving profession, which the 'ftiiiiulians have 
raised to a legitimate class and from whom we have some men. 
These are the Cullers, (Colleries of Onuc,) a rude,tribe from 
tiie neighbourhood of Madura. Wo have also Tamul Pariahs and 
other unrecognized castes, who will fall to be described here¬ 
after. The Telingas are almost entirely worsliippers of Vish- 
noo. The Tamuls are divided between the worship of this 
deity, and of Siva. The Vislmoo-bucht will not, under ordinary 
circumstances, go to a temple devoted to Siva, but a Siva-bucht 
will to one sacred to Vishnoo. Tbe followers of both deities 
intermarry freely if they be of the same caste or profession, 
and there seems to be the extreme of tolerance between the par¬ 
ties. Dotted over the country, and in immediate contact is the * 
worship of both carried on. These two grand divisions of Hin- 
dooism are readily distinguished by the Bhootoo or forehead 
mark, called often the caste mark, which it is not. Tbe Vish- 
noO"bucht has the jierpendiciilar line, or trident. The Siva- 
bucht has the round spot, or horizontal blaze of ashes. Tamu- 
lians and Telingas, even if they be of the same caste and profes¬ 
sion, will not intermarry. Indeed they would seem almost to 
be bound to form matrimonial connections only in their own 
village, and it is rarely a Hindoo does so in any locality other 
than his birtfe place. A aiipoy therefore proposing to Hike to 
himself a wife, always gets leave to go to his home, the commu¬ 
nity there apparently having considerable hold on family ar¬ 
rangements. Hindoo marriages thus at llegiincntal Head-qu^- 
ters seldom occur, ibr even the daughters of the 8e|>oy8 have to 
go to their villages to obtain their husbands. 

In the corps, Telinga and Tamul Soodras will eat together, 
provided they are of the same sect or avocation, but this is,a, 
concession to sociability and common sense, peculiar 40 the mtiU- 
tary service. The ordinary inhabitants of the ^country will 
do BO. Companionship, however, has broken do\vn^e restiH^tioi^; 
iunong the men, and sanctioned a departure 
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tom, which it would be impossible for an individual or family in 
civil life, to act up to. 

Assuming the present Soodra to represent the Indians who 
existed in the Peninsula when the Hindoos advanced from the 
Indus, and conceding that it is probalj^e the Brahmtnical in¬ 
vasion spent most of its force on the banks of the Ganges, it will 
be readily understood that the Soodras of the Deccan must, even 
in these days, have maintained a status considerably higher than 
their brethren of Northern Hindoostan, swamped as these lat¬ 
ter must have been by the new Aryan race. While therefore 
from the head-quarters of the new faith, their social degradation 
may have bc*n proclaimed, we suspect their position could 
never have been paltry, or their influence slight. They had 
numerous tribes directly subordinate to themselves, over whom 
they dominated much as the new invaders wished to dominate 
over them. Whatever the place he held in these days may Save 
been, the Soodra as he is seen now in the Madras Presidency, 
prosperous, wealthy and influential, is a very different being 
from the outcast he is theoretically supposed to be. Our sepoys 
are taken from a well-to-do portion of the community, men of 
substance and confidence, who have a good stake in the welfare 
of the Country, and who have by no means tlie feeling of holding 
a mean position in society. W^e it is true to say they are Ihe 
low-caste Soodras, it is erroneous to suppose they form a de¬ 
graded portion of tlie Hindoo population. It is equally a mis¬ 
take to suppose them free from caste prejudices. There are 
plenty of these, but they have not been too much given into; and 
though their customs have been judiciously respected, many of 
their troublesome restrictions have silently passed out of prac¬ 
tice among the men in our service. 

The next class is described in the Table as “ other (low) 
castes,” and in the Ijbvernmenl order quoted, “ lower castes, 
or of unrecognized esfigitee.” Of these we have eighty, and they 
consist, of sixty-seven Pariahs (• Dhoirs), eight Pullars (a 
slave tribe in the Madura Districts), and five Chucklers (Chum- 
bars, or workers in leather). Pariahs are not redly in the 
caste scale at all; still they will not eat with, or take water 
from the hands of a Chuckler or Pullar. There is a marked 
difference between the Carnatic (Southern), and the TeUnga 
(Northern) Pariah. The former is forward and self-possessed, 
by no means abashed or ashamed of the position he holds, 
most thoroughly independent of his purer fellow creatures, 
uuinfluenoed by their assumption of superiority, and not to 
he cowed ^^Brohmin or Soodra. Not so however the Telinga 
He is timid, subdued and subservient; and at present 
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fully under llie influence of the men of caste. As an imme¬ 
diate counterbalance to the Hindoos of the Army they are 
useless, and would as a body obey whatever instructions they 
f?ot from them. The explanation of this is, that the Southern 
Pariah of Madras and. Trichinopoly, h.ib loii}^ experienced the 
civil equality of the British subject. He has in many em¬ 
ployments with the European community acquired a con¬ 
sciousness of independence. He has been born and reared free, 
and never known what it is to be an outcast. I'he Telinga 
Pariah on the other hand, is, in his ordinary ])Osition, the slave 
of the Brahmin, his mind and body alike in thraldom, lie is 
generally a fann laborer, who receives only his food, and an oc¬ 
casional blanket; a serf, who is daily made to feel his degrad¬ 
ed position. It is but lately these Telinga Pariahs have been 
taken in any numbers. Their admission into the ranks has 
not yet much changed their normal condition, but wo may ex¬ 
pect the iiujRM'Uality of treatment all classes receive in the mili¬ 
tary service will gradually make itself felt on them, and that 
they will catch from their Southern brethren some of their in- 
dc])endence. 

The l*ariah, as he 1=^ seen in the ranks of a IMqiivc Infantry 
Regiment, docs not iu many thiiurs contrast favorably with 
Ids fellow-soldiers, lie is sehlom so cleanly or so sober; his 
habits do not always gain for him the position deuied him by 
his extraction; and though dUrcgardfiil of the ])rctcnsious of 
others, ho cannot, iu general, be said to have ac<iiured tlie cor¬ 
rective feeling of self-respect. There is no distinction what¬ 
ever made in the treatment of this particular class of our sol¬ 
diery. They may rise from the ranks precisely the same as a 
Mahomedau or Hindoo; but justice requires they must have 
the same qualifications, and their claims be made dependent on 
their fitness for promotion. Wo have three Pariah non-com¬ 
missioned olficcTs, and the case of one of them shows most 
strongly that caste, or rather the want of caste, is no bar to his 
maintaining the superiority proper to his rank. It happens he 
is one of the best Ilavildars iu the corps. lie passes over 
no faults, and exacts the promptest obedience from all under 
his command. Ills own careful performance of duty, enables 
him to keep up a strictness more feasible perhaps to one in his 
comparatively isolated position, than it would be to others. He 
is, while wo write, Havildar Major of a detachment at some dis-* 
tanoe from the Regiment, the medium of. all orders issued by 
the Officer Commanding, and obliged to exqrqjse a gouenl 
control over all the non-commissioned of his party.^^ , 

The Ikdo-Britons, of whom wc have very few, are employed 
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in the Band and as Drammers, and are of the same description 
as are seen all over India. They are generally the sons ot £a< 
ropean soldiers. „ 

Having thus gone over the composition of the Regiment, 
we may now re-arrange them under a different form, from 
that adopted by Government, which will show the grouping 
of tiie men into well-marked, distinctive classes more vividly. . 

JOistrihution of Castes in the — Regiment of Madras 
Native Irfantryj 1.5^ Jiihji 1859. 


Castes. 

Native Officers. 

hV 

» 

03 

U 

rt 

3 

ci 

X 

Drum and Fife 

Drummers. 

Naiques. 

Pi 

ta a; 
Q) 

j- cS 

OOh, 

•ivates. 

« ^ 

P 

« 

Christians, {Native, in 
the ranks)f 

• • • 

2 

• ■ • 

a • • 

3 

40 

2 

Mussulmans; 

12 

19 

at* 


16 

248 

10. 

High caste Hindoos, 
(Brakniifif Rajpoot, 
Marhatta, and Hin¬ 
doostanee Snodras), 

• • • 

J 

5 

1 

• •• 1 

• • • 

7 

35 

2 

Low caste Hindoos, ( Te- 
iinga and Tamul $oo- 
dras), ! 

8 

32 

[ 

• * ■ 

• • • 

32 

1 

554 

20 

Hindoos without caste, 
{Jfaltar, Pariah, Chuch- 
let), 

• • • 

2 

• • • 

• ■ a 

1 

n 

««■ 

a • • 

Indo-Briton and iVative 
Christian Bandsmen 
and Drummers, 

■ » • 

1 

2 ' 

16 

1 

20 

i 

1 R- 

i 


20 

61 

1 

2 

"l 

60 

974 

34 

, , 


We niay remark that it is not quite oorriact, in the above,, 
to call Hindoostanee Soodraa high caste Hindoos, bufe ^ihva^ 


to the f^t that no individual element has ever Been permit' 


adipa thm to that class, as shewing best the groiip td whf^ 
p'^eti<yiy,tW'belong., '’'"''','*'0 ‘■.'''..''I'" 

in ‘ l|)1te ciR discordant materials we may 8afetV.aver^$h,htil 
irahks% th« Madras Arritv work well toseiher.' Thisis dde*nritf 
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ted to piGponderate to euch an extent as to thwart discipline, 
it has never been concealed or unknown that each as enter 
our bervica must part with some of their piejudices. But it is not 
the case that there has been any undue interference with the more 
Cbsential points ot their religion. There must ever bo conceded 
a respect for the trust and belief of others, oui fcUow crea¬ 
tures; and we should remember that many cubtoms in our creeds, 
acquire to each of us an impoitance dependant, not ou them¬ 
selves, but on the reverence time has thiown over them. 
Viewed in tliis light, we candidly think that in the Madras 
Army, the obstacles fiem caste are no gt eater than would be 
felt Irorn getting together, in any quarter oi the glsfce, men of 
bo widely dideienl countries and pei suasions. Our recruiting 
field is immense—fiom l^ucknow to Cape Comorin; and the 
leally Jietcrogenoous collection we have is but*seldom realized. 
We^ave seen a guaid bcioie going on duty, drawn up in 
line, with the touch well jneserved and composed as follows. 
The right hand man was a Bajpoot iiom Oude; next to him 
stood a Chucklei (Ghumber) fiom Madras, whoso proximity else- 
Nviieie would be pollution; on his left stood a Mahomedan of 
strict belief and old family; the last in the line being a Tamul 
Soodra from the Sonthcinmost dibtiict of India; the whole was 
commanded by a Native Chiistian! Could any more discordant 
materials be selected from European nations; and when thrown 
together, would they be as foi bearing to one another, or obedient 
and loyal to tlicii masters, os our noble follows have been ? 

The tone of our service being fixed, the natives have to a oer-i; 
tain extrnt aco^mbdated themselves to it; and there is a privi- 
ledged license allowed them by the outsiders which is curious 
enough. They do things with the corps they dare not do in 
their villaups; and in the ranks submit to what they would not 
off duty, ^hus in the town from which we write a Pariah 
must not, and would not, dare to touch even a Soodra. In the 
line on parade, the men are correctly sized, and a Hindoo of any 
caste may find himself between a Pariah and Chuchler, and be 
josded to his heart’s content for an hour at a time. There iwe 
many other little differences between the Military and Civil Hin¬ 
doo or Mahomedan; and the laxity on the part of the foimer is 
excused by his being considered, when he enters the Army, to 
have Jomea the ** Sipwee-ka-zat”—the seddier caste. 

A Bijpoot must find it a difficult thing to stomach a 
mand frem a Pariah. But it is clearly ui^giatood, and steaailv 
enforced with us; that official rank overrides all superiotl-i 
ty; and in a lengthened service we have never known a tatoMl 
or &tsalt on tho eoore of caste, form a canse of oomplaint. 
axioto} most rigidly carried out, is jthftt on duty, the fact of 

Samittza, 1S59. ““ g * ' 
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ing a fellow Boldier levels all distinctions. The Havildar Major 
ot the Kegiment is a ** Culler”, a man of the thief caste, but no 
one is more respected or could be more readily obeyed, lie has 
a wonderful genius for accounts and a high character for probity. 
All collections of money for general purposes are invariably 
entrusted to, and managed by him, to his own exceeding relish, 
and the satisfaction of all parties. Speaking of general Bub> 
scriptions, we may mention one, which shows that even with the 
many diifereuces between our men, they are capable on some 
occasions of a considerable Catholicism. And first we may say 
that no Fuqueers, Brahmins, or Byraghees are allowed to re¬ 
side in tbit Lines. Tliey arc of course allowed to come and beg, 
bdt none are permitted permanently to occupy huts among the 
sepoys. This is a rule most stringently enforced, and we be¬ 
lieve with the Hhppiest effect. To each Kogiinont however there 
is attached a Oazee and a Brahmin. The former has cha%e of 
and reads prayers in the Musjid, there always being one exclu¬ 
sively lor the use of the corps, and performs the nece««8ary cere¬ 
monies at marriages, births, and deaths amon^the Mahomedan 
community. The latter always comes to morning lloll-call, 
warns the men of the unlucky hours of the day ; aud tells of the 
proximity of festivals, and the existing condition of the moon 
aud stars. Tie only is authorized to officiate on occasions of 
feasts and family epochs among the Hindoos, when the servioes 
of a Brahmin are required. Both these * functionaries are 
chosen by the men, and sanctioned by the Commanding Officer. 
Once installed, they will allow no poachers on their premises, 
and form an excellent check on any enterprizj^ outsider who 
may try to get to the weak side ol the sepoys. They have no 
pay from Government, but each man in the llegiment gives half 
an anna monthly, the higher grades a little more, ai^ me whole 
is divided into three shares. One goes to the Caze*another to 
the Brahmin, and the third to the Barrack-sweeper. Somewhat 
low company certainly for their religious teachers to be classed 
with an old woman whose sole occupation is to sweep out the 
Barracks. But the fellowship shewn in the mutual assistance 
of Hindoo and Mahomedan, is a lesson of tolerance few would 
believe the native capable of giving us. 

The Madras Begiments are huttbd in regular ** Linos,” That 
is, their smaU houses run in continuous streets, facing inwards^ 
one for each company; while a large street runs through the 
muddle of the whole, and so divides the right from the left sttbf 
division. There is* d bazaar attached, mm a Cotwall aud two 
Peotw^ pudh/ Gover^ent, to maintain order. Moat bu8y« 
bustling {fiaoes the lines and bazaar are, for, || most peope 
now know, the Madras Sepoy has always his family with mm. 
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Wherever he may go in India, unless it be on service, there 
go wife and child, who look on themselves as'port and parcel 
of the Keginient quite as much as the husband does. We believe 
this point in the organization of the Madras Army to be one 
of immense advantage to the men themselves and to the Govern- 
menf. In conversing with the men, and with the Natives of 
the Deccan generally, regarding tlfe late Kevolt in Bengal, they 
have invariably instanced the fact of the Bengal Sepoys being 
bachelors, or, if married, living apart fipm their families, as 
though not a cause of the mutiny, still one of the principal evils 
in the condition of the Army,, which permitted so reckless an 
exhibition of bad faith. They speak most strongly and unijui- 
mously on this abnormal position of the Bengal Sepoy, viewing 
it as a violation of one of the primary laws of society. A few 
days ago a Hindooatauee ol’ the Regiment returned from Jaul- 
nah, where he had been on leav#. We were talking of the 
doings of the Hyderabad f^ontingent, in which he had many 
relations. We remarked, “ It is somewhat strange in such 

* a disturbed place, and where the men must have been exposed 
‘ to evil influences, that the Infantry of the Contingent, who are 
' all Ilindoostanees, should have been so perfectly staunch.” 

* He at once replied; “ They all have their families with them, 

‘ how could they revolt I ” 

In our Army bachelorhood is always advanced as a cause of 
any piece of folly or wickedness a Sepoy may commit; his being 
married, always cited as a test of trustworthiness. According¬ 
ly we find that not only in theory is marriage a soberer, but in 
positive fact and reality, no surer method can be deviled of 
reclaiming a thoughtless soldier, than by tying a wife round hid# 
neck. It is constantly prescribed by us as a cure for the mis¬ 
chievous v^aries of our scamps, they themselves not unfre- 
quently, when in trouble, asking leave !b get married; naively 
adding that after that, there is no fear of their going astray. 
The sedative dose is often increased by the addition, not only 
of wife ai^ child, but of their poor relations. And this briiiga 
out one most admirable quality of our men—the self-denial and 
natieneb with which they submit to be burdened by their 
uth and kin. If the one thinks it no shame to eat the bread of 
idleness, he must certainly be encouraged by the stoic en* 


durance of his benefactor. 

The military objections to 
pared to the political advanta; 
Qfl foreign service, they 


are 


the families are as nothing cop^* 
es. When ordered to the i|>ip 

. ^ of course left bohiid; ai^d 

in ^urriMn their presence is an unmixed good. The joye|, 
rows, and resj^nsibilities which attend, in ever varying 
' ' ' ' ‘ ' -'‘82 
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tbe husband and father, are softening influences, which make 
most sons of humanity better men, and none of them worse sol¬ 
diers. Give any one something to live for, something to lose, 
and the thought of those that will' suffer by his fault will often 
rise up to dissuade him from folly and crime. And the remon¬ 
strances often come from a more determined voice than thlit of 
conscience. The wives of our soldiers know '**their hours for 
duty and drill perfectly ; and a punishment parade is detected 
at once. The husband has not only to undergo the displeasure 
of his officer; but has to submit to the reproaches of his better 
half. Still moso useful however is their assistance in preventing 
misconduct. A quiet hint conveyed to a mother is generally 
thjmkfully received and promptly acted on. While, on other, 
and we must confess rare, occasions, a message will come from 
the household, that the delinquent has been terribly misbehav¬ 
ing and a sharp punishment^will do him no harm. 

xhc military tone which these ladies adopt in conversation is 
most amusing. For instance, while writing, a petitioner stands at 
©ur door. She is the wife of a Pcnsicnaer who has been turned out 
of.the lines, and she is begging that his fault may be forgiven. She 
says;—“ I too am a servant of Government, my father was a sol- 
' dier. My husband served thirty-two years, and I have given 
‘ my two eons to the same Flag. Do you suppose if I had been 
‘ here, this old fool (pointing to her husband) could have misbe- 
‘ haved himself in this way ? Do you think I do not know 
‘ the regulations of the service ? I too am a child of the Regi- 
‘ ment, I was born, brought up, and married under your Flag; 

* and under your Flag I will die. You have turned me out 
among a strange people, and I have been so for months now. 

* Let me come back. I will swear below the colours of the Re- 


* giment that no fault of this kind trill occur again. If it does, 

* shoot me with musk^y or blow me away from a gun I” 

Another peculiarity on the Madras ^ide are the " Recruit bay” 
and “ Pension boy” establishments, attached to each Regiment. 
Ko boy is eligible for enlistment in these, unless kt be the or- 
,phan son or son of a Native officer, or soldier (elTectiye, non- 
effective, or pensioned) who has been or is in the servict. The 
pay is three rupees and a half a month.' There are forty pen- 
siqnbj^B, and thirty recruit boys authorize4for each corps. The 
may be entertained m any age under fourteen; and 
^MP^ttainlng the age of twelve years, may be transferred to 
Jp^elass of rficruijb boys, if considered by the Medical officer 
IPkely to be ^.eyentually fit for the ranks. But if they do tot 
'/toem fit f(^ eventual employment as sepoys, they are to be dis- 
‘ charged at fourteen. Recruit boys not under sixteen, if passed 
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by the Medical officer, may be transferred to the ranks; but if 
unfit for transfer are to be discharged on attaining the age of 
eighteen. ^ Vernacular schools are maintained by Government 
for their instruction, and they are made to attend regularly. 
An English school is kept up by the European officers, a small 
charge being made for attendance, which is of course optional. 
The boys are "regularly drilled and instructed in every part of 
company drill (exercise with the musket excepted), and in every ■ 
"^practical part of duties in garrison. It is directed, ‘‘.they 
‘are to be considered in every point of view as soldiers'to be 
‘ treated as sm^h, and to be regularly trained and habituated to 
‘ the performance of military duty.” Such boys are too young 
to attend drill, remain at home ; but as soon as they can Tfalfc 
steadily, they come out once a week to ^arn how to salute. It 
is great fun to them, and rather amusing to see the little fellows 
toddling along in military undress, making a salute at a fixed 
point; and then generally breaking out into a laugh, scampering 
ofi‘ to the rest, who drawh up in line affe ready to^go through 
the same ceremony. these infants there are squads of 

varying sizes up to the lads of sixteen who are drilled once a 
day, and who want very little instruction when they join the 
ranks. The big boys are detailed regularly in their tour for or¬ 
derly duty with the Commanding Officer, and Regimental Staff, 
but it is strictly forbidden to employ them in any other man¬ 
ner. No recruit or pension boy is allowed to leave Regimen¬ 
tal Ilead'quarters unless for urgent reasons; and practically very 
few are ever absent. 

Wo are of opinion that this establishment is a most valu¬ 
able one. Apart from the sharp sepoys we get from it, 
the provision here supplied for the widow and children of dc^ 
ceased men, is admirable in spirit, and is heartily appreciat¬ 
ed in practice. It serves to keep up the old families in 
the Regiment, and makes it most entirely the home of the sepoy. 
4- pension of this kind appeals most favorably to the ideas of the 
natives, and they themselves never fail to^ ^eak of it as the 
greatest blessing th#t could be given them. It is practically of 
advaql^e also, for the transferred recruit boys always make 
. good soldiers. Th^ are better educated than most of the re¬ 
cruits we got, aniy^om daily acquaintance with military duties 
of every shape and form, they are thoroughly up to aU Regimen¬ 
tal work. Tho really superior men we obtain from this esQ>liah- 
joaent. will be apparent from the following statements of the 
position tliey hold in the Regiment. 
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Memo, of ** Boy Transfer^'' in the — Regt. N. I. 
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And now, comparing the advancement of the “ Boy Transfer” 
with that of the ordinary sepoy, we find he far outstrips him. 


Average of Promotion in —^Regiment N I .:— 


Grade. 

't 

^Avkragk of 

Regt. Higher 
Grades to Regtl. 
Rank and Pile. 

Boy- Transferred 
Higher Grades to 
Boy-Transferred 
Rank and File. 

Native Officers ... *** 

Havildars . 

Naiques . 

Lance Naiques . 

Total Higher grades ... 

■Em 

■EH 


1 to 6 

1 to 1 


Or, in other words, a transferred boy has ten times greater 
probability of being a Native officer that an ordinary recruit 
has, and five times better chance of being a Havildar, ]|^que, 
or Lance Naique. While, of eighty-six transferred boys of all 
ranks in the corps, no less than forty-one,^ nearly one-half of 
them, have risen above the grade of Brivate; 

We frequently see notice taken of the system of promotion 
which obtained in the late Bengal Army, as contr^tefi wifih 
that of Madras. It'will be advisable therefore to give our Be- 
gulations on the «ubject^ with the result. All promotions in the 
non-commissioned grades are made by the Commanding Officer 
wltlmut reference to any one. Promotion to the rank of Native 
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officer is made by Government on the recommendation of Como 
manding Officers, whose nominations are almoat never passed 
over, and with whom the men lliemselvos belies e the real power 
resides. Should it be proposed to pass over any man, the rea¬ 
sons for doing so must be staled. In praetiee there are gene¬ 
rally about half a dozen llavildars at the top of the list, who 
are regularly superseded on the occasion of any casualty. Their 
numbers are reduced by pensioning, but rise again by iiicompe- 
*tent men, who in their turn come to be passed over. The gi’ade 
next above a I^rivate lb that of Laffce Naique. It is onioned 
that, “ no Private bhall be eligible to the rank of Lance Tsaique 

* who is not able to read and write, and who has not completed 
‘ a peiiod of three years’ service in the ranks ; with the cxcep- 
‘ lion of tranoferied rcciuit boys, who may be alter two years’ 

‘ service. These limitations may however be waived in instan- 
^ ces of distinguished bravery, and conduct in the field, or fidel- 

* ity to Government.” From the grade of Lance Naique to 
Naique, promotions are madS by seniority only—as it is laid down 
tint if a man bo not fit for Naique, he is uot for Lance Naique, 
and should be remanded to tiie ranks. Promotions from Naique 
ko Havildar aie dependent on passing an examination in duty 
matters, and possessing a fitness for the new office. It results 
there arc generally a lew Nai(|nos at tne top of the list wlio are 
not consideied eligible for advancement and arc passed over. 
From Havildar to Native officei promotion is obtained without 
examination, and is very ptoiierlj mailc to depend largely on 
the amount of respect from the lower grades tlfe candidate may 
be expected to command. In this respect^ the man’s piivate 
character has considerable weight, as well as his aptitude or other- • 
wise for the command of others. 

Thefie is no indication, in any of our Regulations, of its be¬ 
ing the desire of Government that young men should he ehosen 
as Lance Naiques. I'ermission is given to jiromote a soldier of 
three years’ standing, but there is no prohibition as to the 
length of service beyond wliich Officers are not to go. The result 
is a mixture of proiilbtion for smartness, and promotion for 
steadiness. Some Commanding Officers affect the former class, 
some the latter. But as the Command of a Rf^ginient seldom 
remains many years^in the hands of one Officer, there is gene¬ 
rally a variety of both styles. In the corps from which our ex¬ 
amples are taken, the Commissioned and Non-Commissioned 
stand as follows;— 
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Average Age. Average Service. 


54 

36 

47 

29 

42 

24 

33 

15 

28 

10 


Siibadara # ' 

Jemadars 
Havildara 
Naiques • 

Lance Naiques 

This makes seven years and a half as the service at wljch 
our men usually get their first step up the ladder, and this 
may be looked on as fairly representing the general average 
of ||||ie Array. Ildividuallj|^ we are not an advocate for too early 
promotion. We have carefully watched the manner in which 
duties are performed by the men, under young Non-Commissioned 
Officers, and under those of longer standing; and the advantage 
is entirely with the latter. We cannot see how it can be other¬ 
wise. We believe it is in accordance with the native character, 
and best suited to our^systefin of promotion only from the 
ranks. The discipline, and, what is as important, the temper of 
a Regiment, depend largely on the Non-Commissioned Officers. 
It is a fatal mistake therefore to sacrifice the efficiency of these 

f rades, merely with the view of obtaining a smart set of 
Fative officers, which is the general object in promoting young 
men. No doubt we can enforce military obedience from a 
grey-headed soldier to his stripling superior; but as long as 
we promote men of all castes and persuasions,—men with no in- 
heaent or prcscrij)tive right to command, we prefer to see that 
natural deference to seniority in years and consequent superior 
experience, whicli exists nowhere ifiore strongly than in the Na¬ 
tive of India. 

In the Madras Army Hindoostanee fulfils its essential, origi¬ 
nal position of being the language of the camp. We have al¬ 
ready pointed out that Tamul and Teloogoo are the lai%uageB 
spoken by Ihe Hindoo portion of our troops as their natural 
tongue; but not the less true is it, that the “ lingua franccC* of our 
Regiment is Hindoostanee. Until within the last eighteen months, 
when our recruits (principally Telingas^ave been enlisted by 
hundreds, there were probably in the corj^not a dozen men who 
could notlepeak Hindoostanee, in addition to their native tongue 
whatever that might be; while one-half of our soldiers could 
talk all three of the Deccan, tongues viz., Teloogoo, Tamul mid 
Hindoostanee. Even now the Telinga recruits *are beginning to 
pick up the latter language. The first sentence the^ learn, and it 
comes glibly enough, is, Burma lia hoon, Sahib.”—I have 
received my pay. Sir,” 

i(t A^rves* fiotioe too, ^at the many English words mixed 
up with out <^U1, are familiar to aU in the lines. Not a few arc 
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regularly incorpoiiated with the native languages and in common 
use. The expressions, right—left—front—rear—dean—wrong—' 
and such like, are hourly used in the ordinary domestic work 
of a family. We are assured by old soldiers that this adoption 
of English words is most markedly on the increase, and appre¬ 
ciably 80 since the children have had the advantage of an Eng¬ 
lish Regimental school. 

We have thus sketched in outline the constitution and social 
condition of a Madras Regiment, and we believe they are 
based on the soundest principles of political economy. Althoigh 
our position in India is exceptional, there are general laws 
which we must observe, or at least cannot disregard with 
impunity. One of these—of peculiar importance in this country 
—is the necessity of kec{)ing the military institutions lip to 
the^ pitch of the Civil administration. This we ent^ely failed to 
do in Rengal. The Army tliere was a foreign one, mr the Oude 
soldier had ‘more of naiion^ility in him" than belonged to any 
people within our own territories. He was essentially a mer¬ 
cenary serving a Government other than his own. Having 
thus a faulty material, we omitted to mould it according to the 
more catholic principles of our general administration; and 
permitted it to assume a position and tone by no means in 
consonance with the condition of our other subjects. The Army 
was alien and exotic, and entirely wanting in any of the ref{ui- 
sites for a natural ail<;gianee to ns as its rulers. On the hfed- 
ras side the troops arc precjgely tiic reverse of this. Men from 
all parts of the Presidency are in the ranks. There is not a 
district or villag'e which does not occasionally furnish a re¬ 
cruit. Each grade or - sect of the Hindoo scale is repre¬ 
sented ; and even those beyond the. pale ot‘ caste, can find 
honorable employment, where social lUsqualifications offer no 
obstacle to their military advancement. Principally drawing our 
men from the artizans and rural population, we strike deep into 
that portion of the community, who, most interested in the 
permanency of a stmng Government, form the best foundation 
on which to rest our hold on the country. 

From our recruiting field being so extensive, we^tain the 
greatest possible advantages of a pension establishment Out 
men generally |etire to their own villages and there settle down, 
still, under the eye of Government—proofs of the good faith, 
and real charity of our rule. And being habituated to obey and 
respect the power which fosters them, they are especially itted » 
to consolidate the good will of those among they are 

thrown, With its arms thus outstretched thfoughoti^ the land^—r, 
the individuality of the men maintained by the cloae ties 

SUPTEMBEH, 1859. . ■ T ■ , . 
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bind them to their village, and yet the entirety of the corps 
preserved by the presence of the lamilics,—a Madras Begiinent 
forms a ready centre from which European influence in its hap¬ 
piest form should be spread forth. 

An officer has opportunities of winning the confidence of the 
Native, in a far higher degree than is possessed by Europeans in 
any other position. *Our men are known to us not alone as sol¬ 
diers ; we see them in every cajmeity of social and domestic 
life. We can add to the supcrficinl acquaintance with their 
conduct, obtainable on pjfradc, the keener and truer observation 
of their private cliaracter, by whicli only a correct judgineut of 
their real worlh can be formed. If an officer’s inclinalion as well 
as his duty lead him to encourage and maintain a free intercourse 
With^tlio sepoys, he will find his men enter readily into the discus¬ 
sion of thpir personal anxieties and family affairs ; giving him an 
insight intd^ Native customs and feelings of the most thorough 
description. With doors open to all visitors, and a friendly 
word for such ns avail themselves of the opportunity, he will 
find the popular idea of native reticence vanish before the mul¬ 
tifarious confidences he will be bubmitted to. The children 
come, to read their vernacular lessons, or to show the progress 
they have made in 'Englihh. The lad, as he hears his transfer to 
the ranks, is anxious to show he i^ up to the Government 
standard, and has the will to carry a musket. The young re¬ 
cruit who has left the drill ground for his company, wishes to 
make acquaintance with his officer. The soldier of a few years’ 
standing comes to say he has leafllt the first and second part of 
the Drill‘book, and is ready for examination for Lance Naique. 
The sepoy of longer standing has to tell of weary hoping for 
promotion, and of his being superseded by more fortunate men. 
The old soldier, with his children hy his side, will lament the 
high price of food, and show item by item that it is onlyjby 

g reat frugality he can keep out of debt. The widow brings 
er child to be registered for the next vacancy in the boy es¬ 
tablishment. TJie old lady comes to say she has arranged the 
ma^iage of her sepoy son, and begs he may be held in remem¬ 
brance he is undertaking heavier responsibilities. Theso 
are the private and friendly visits made at leisure times, which 
an officer should always encourage; and which, combined with 
the many matters brought before him officiallj^ give him, if he 
have but ordinary intmlipence and heart, a chance of master- 
bff^tive character in all m phases. 

There are but few minds—be the people who they may—so 
Oonstituted a8 to resist the softening effect of a generous sympa¬ 
thy. We we iu the right position to exert this influence over 
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our sepoys. Hokliog a neutral ground, remorered from the 
prejudices of family or sect, we stand on a higher levelflban 
their fellow natives of any class, and have largely conceded to 
us that even-handed ness which is the first es«»ential for the pro¬ 
per exercise of power. With this superior facility for the suc¬ 
cessful administration of justice, wc fail to win the trust of 
our Kastern subjects mainly through ignorance. The native 
seldom believes that the officer, Civil or Military, wilfully does 
an injustice; but he laments the many injuries inflicted from « 
want of information on the part of the official, or tram his de¬ 
pendence on the nuirierauB go-betweens who separate the go¬ 
verning and governed. If an oflioer content himself with re* 
commending for promotion, ordering punishments, issuing par, 
and seeing his men are clean on ])arn(ie, he may be strictly,with, 
in the “ Kcgulations,*’ but he does not meet the requirements 
of his position. If he do not enter heart and soul into the duties 
—undefined, but still duties—which arise from the moral and 
political obligations under •which he lies, he will fail to carry 
out his share of the great problem England is this day striving 
to solve in the East. 

lie must aim higher than, the red tape level, and must come 
closer to the hearts ot his men than is indicated in the ** Stand¬ 
ing Orders.” Let him be honest of purpose, frank in his bear¬ 
ing, and cordial in his treatment of his sepoys, and ho will soon 
take a more generous view of their character, than if he see 
them only through an official mist. It is a taunt often thrown 
against natives that they have no gratitude; but wo arc of opi¬ 
nion that the gravest error lies on our part, in arrogating to 
ourselves as a class, a title to universal gratitude fiom the mi^ty 
mass under our rule. As it is however, we find many who 
personally have no^olaim, take credit to themselves from the 
general stuck, and assume a right to feelings, no act of theirs 
could be expected to call forth. Now, we want our Officers, 
particularly Kegimental Officers, who are thrown more in con¬ 
tact with natives than any other class, to begin with a little 
wholesome humility. They must give up trading on ^ther 
people’s capital, for, in truth, the day is passed by^i fot that. 
There are discriminating fuinda taking the measure of their ca¬ 
pabilities, who will judge of them simply as th<yr find them. 
They should honestly ask themselves, “ what have I done to de¬ 
serve the respect of these, my fellow creatures?” And if 
conscience acknowledge shortcomings, they must set about th^ 
correction. 

It is the part of Government however to teke a prominei^ 
share in the improvement of their officers; and would milr* 

T 2 
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n€Stly urge on them the propriety of a full and thorough in- 
ve«|jgation into this portion of the “ Army Reorganization.” 
There is an entire absence of any referenee to it in the proceed¬ 
ings of -the Commission which has just sent in its report to 
Her Majesty; and this omission we think a strong proof of the 
narrow grounds on which the enquiry proceeded. In answer 
to this it may* be said, that it is but the other day the authorities 
converted “ Addiscombe”into the “RoyalIndian Military Col¬ 
lege,” and issuei the regulations for the examination of Cadets 
for the Infantry De])artnieat on admission, and for their in¬ 
struction and training in that institution. But, it is a study 
of these regulations which has convinced us that the position and 
duties of Regimental Infantry officers is quite misunderstood. We 
find that their “ training” in this College consists of Mathematics 
—Mathematics—Mathematics. And, we ask all grades of our 
European Commissioned Officers, from the Ensign to the Gene¬ 
ral Commanding a Division, if Euclid or Vulgar Fractions are 
calculated to assist them in managing* sepoys. We are not going 
into the abstract question of the utility or non-utility of training 
men for a specific work, for the point is admitted in the exis¬ 
tence of the new College. But .we are clearly of opinion that 
the object of this Institution is of no avail, unless, in the words 
of Sir James Oiitram, its regulations be constructed “ with a 
* view to training officers/yr India, and leading their thoughts i 
'and wishes from early youth to India"' The italics are Sir 
James Outram’s, and indicate the pith of the whole matter. 

In conclusion, we would state our. conviction, that constitute 
and discipline the Native Army as you may, the time has come 
when the management of it is infinitely more difficult than it 
has been before; and that this difficulty will increase with rapid 
strides. Adopting the “ Irregular” system^ enlarging the pow¬ 
ers of Commanding Officers; and giving facilities for the use 
of the cat-o’~nine tails, are all so many steps backwards, 
are opposed to the spirit of the times^ and as such will prove 
most perilous in their adoption. We can never go on educating 
the J«ople, improving commerce and agriculture, and inla'o- 
ductl% • lUilways, on the one hand—while tin the other, we 
return to the . feudal ^stem of military .service, lash our se¬ 
poys, and make our Commanding Officers despots. On the 
contrary we believe our safest, and certainly our most hon¬ 
est course, is to throw into our military adminjstratjon the 
saffic enlightenment which is being extended to our Civil Go¬ 
vernment of the cduntry. At any rate, let our officers be 
i^rou^y edueated, their instruction being general as re¬ 
gards india^ special as regards the Pjjpesidency to which 
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they are proceeding. Having thus started them feirly, hold 
out inducements for them to remain with their Begimentl|lfin(] 
we may have qualified and contented men forking, with a will, 
in our Native Battalions. Having such, we may convert our 
Army into a source of security and strength instead of, 
as many now suppose it, a source of weakness and danger. 
We may make our Regiments the nurseries of European en¬ 
lightenment, and our otficers the most advanced pioneers in 
the East. 
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Ant, VII.—1 . Travels in Cashmere, By G. T, Vigne, 2 Vols. 

1842. 

2. MoorCROPT’s Travels in the Himalayan ProvinceSf 2 Vols. 

1841. 

It was on one of those balmy mornings after rain which in the 
spring months ^ March and April render the Punjab cli¬ 
mate so agree^le, that w.e had occasion to visit the rose 
garden of a Punjabee Sikh gentleman near Wuzeerabad.' From 
the upper storey of a summer house we overlooked the blooming 
expanse of rose-beds, and also the waving corn fields of the Che- 
nab valley. ’ Across the river in the distance there was clearly 
visible a noble section of the Himalayan Mountains, that fam¬ 
ed Peer Punjal range, the great snowy barrier that separates 
Cashmere from India. Common as such sights are in the Upper 
Punjab, we could not but pause to admire the brilliant snow white 
and pure blue of those glorious mountains. Our friend the owner 
of thfe garden, who had while employed under Sikh regime re¬ 
sided in Cashmere, remarked that he who would see that valley 
must first surmount those snowy mountains beyond which lay the 
promised land. Thence the conversation turned to the various 
rulers of the country who must have looked on the very scene we 
were now beholding, to the Mogul Emperors who loved scenery ^ 
and its associations, to Bunjeet Singh of later day, who often 
came to this place but who cared little# for such views, and who 
after Cashmere had been conquered by the valour of his Generals, 
never visited that valley which was indeed the jewel of the Sikh 
kingdom. Thus conversing we resolved to cross over that 
beautiful range and descend into the valley beyond it, and 
thus see with the eye that Paradise which had been presented to 
the imagination by the poetry of Moore, by the antiquarian re¬ 
search ot Wilson, by the travels of;Bernier, Moorcroft and Vigne; 
by the.oral description of the many British officers, sportsmen and 
tourists, who yearly betake themselves thither for health and re¬ 
creation ; and by the universal tradition of aU educated natives, 
with' whom the beauty of Cashmere has pa^d into a proverb 
never trite though perpetually used. 

In consequence of this resolve, during the early part of the fol¬ 
lowing June, a party consisting of three gentlemen and two ladies 

g iBseu by Wuzeerabad, through the Goojerat District, to 
himber on the frpntier which divides the new kingdom of 
Jummoo from^the British Punjab. • This Bhimber lies at 
the foot of ^e first low hills that rise out of the plmn 
lying betweln the rivers Chenab and Jheium ; and fr(^ thiis 
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^int commences the hill road that leads right over the Peer 
Punjal mountains and thence down into Cashmere, and which 
the Mogul Emperors established as the great imperial route to 
the valley. Tius route, though not the easiest, is by far the 
grandest and most interesting of the four routes which lead to * 
the valley, and is the one to which the attention of travellers. 
is first directed. For the sake, therefore, of those who may not 
as yet have been to Cashmere, we shall first en^denvour to give 
an idea of the real character of this celebrated route. When 
the intending tourist first scans this route on any of the recent 
maps (such ae Thuiliier’s map of the Punjab) his eye wanders 
hopelessly through a labyrinth of topography, and he wonders 
how he is to get over all these places of which the geographical 
appearance is so threatening, and what manner of things he 
shall see by the way. These natural misgivings wo ehiUl at¬ 
tempt to remove. , 

From Bhimber to Sliupeyon on Jthe, frontier of Cashmere is 
a distance of nine fixed marches, averaging fifteen miles each, 
and amounting in all to nearly 150 miles. The journey 
may be naturally divided into two divisions, firstly, that South of 
the. Punjab ranges five marches; secondly, the crossing of the 
above-mentioned ranges, namely the Euttun Punjal and Peer 
Punjal, four marches. We shall briefly describe each division. 

* First, then, from Bhimber to the foot of the liuttun Punjal. 
It may be said in a word that you have to first to cross a low , 
range which leads you into a plain, whence you cross another 
low range, and thence into the valley of the river Tovee. Then 
you follow the course of this little river^hioh conducts you 
pretty straight to the base of the Ruttun ^njal. This part of 
the route is simple enough and easily intelligible. But as even 
in this, the simpler portioii of the route, the marches, some 
of them, are highly interesting, it may be well to give a few details. 
The traveller would not be tempted to stay Tong at Bhimber. 
The place is very hot, and has nothing to be seen except the re¬ 
mains of ill old imperial caravanserai. The staging house 
(built of wood and mud) is somewhat wretched. Leaving Bl^p- 
ber you cross at once over a low sandstone range named Adutak 
into a rich plain called the Sumaree valley. Though the cli¬ 
mate is still hot you feel yourself transported from the fiery 
atmosphere, the driving dust, the scorched plains of the Punjab, 
into the interior of the Himalayas, with clear atmosphere, ban¬ 
ning streiHns, and varied foliage. Then you Gro^ anollier f 
raime over which* the road is very stiff and strong Ji^to the IfoW- 
she£» valley. Here you join the course of Sie.Tovee - 
tioned above. 1 
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To those acquainted with the politics of this part of the coun¬ 
try Nowahehra is interestinjj as ha>iii |4 been a residence of tUo 
uufoi lunate Rajah Jowahir Singh. This Jowahir Singh was the 
son of the great Dhyan Singh, who \\ as one of the prineij al uii- 
uisieis of liunjcct Singh, and was atlciwards tragically mur¬ 
dered in the citadel of Lahore. When Dhy an Singh was 
high in favour with Runjiet Singh, he intioducedut Court 
his elder brother Golah Singh, then in humble circumbtaiices. 
When, some years afte'*w.irds, Golab Singh lOse to sueli a 
nosition that after the Suthj Campaign of 18 ib, he was recognized 
by the Biitish (jo\(.rmncnt as King of *lummoo and Cashmoie. .i 
separate teiritory was allotted to tiowaliir Sinjh, the son of the 
brother upon who^e bhouidcis (roiab Singh had hist liscntopowei. 
The sepal ate territoiy ol Jow.ihir Singh lay lomid thib NoWbhtli- 
ra and Kotleo (wliieh lalttr litb on the Poonch loute to C\tsli- 
mcre). Here he Ubcd torebide, and icmWed himbcll beloved 
by his people; sitting,a ^oud cniuuple ol how a uati\o prince 
ought to rule with justice and mo leiation. But uuloitunate- 
ly there soon aiObo a mortal quaiiel between himself and his un¬ 
cle Gola!) Singh; ol which we will siy nothing ixeept that theie 
were faults on both sidtb. Jowahir Singh left liib territory and 
went to Lahore. Duiing a long and angry negotiation bolwceu 
hinibeU and his nephew, Golab Smgh ijuietly plaeed troops on im¬ 
portant strategic points alliouudthc Kutlteand Nowbhebra terii- 
tory. And one tine moiniiig in the month of Maieh 1855, that 
fair domain was o\cnun fiom half a dozen diffu cut directions. 
At that moment the spirit ot Jowaliir Singh's troopfa and ser\auts 
was good; some w<^ even really devoted. His people were ge¬ 
nerally for him. liad he then instantly retuined to head lii< 
followers in poison, he might hav e *^aved his dominions. But 
though a popular man he was not a brave one, and ho staid at 
Xjahore lamenting Thus in a fbw days his tei i itory passed in¬ 
to the hands of his groat uncle. His servants, however, carried on 
for some weeks a hopeless struggle; and a despei’ate few got 
cooped up in che Hill Port of Mungla Devoe near Nowshchra, 
Tl^y were starved into submisbion, and their Command¬ 
er Was scat to expiate the crime of his bravery and devotion in 
the dungeon of Beasseo. lie has recently however been set 
free. Reft of his principality .Towahir Singh found with us 4hat 
asylum which is never denied to the unfortunate. And one of 
gr John LWronce’s last acts was to obtain for him from the 
Hoha*B^ah of Jummoo, an allowance of one lakh of Bupees or 
£10,000 porjginnm. ' • 

^ Such bmjy is the history connected with Nowahehra. Hav¬ 
ing Apenf a day in a charming grove with h remarjtgWy pic- 
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tu rescue old well, the traveller may in the afternoon visit the 
town and its fine old Serai on the hij^K bank of the Tovee, 
and see the upper room in which the unfortunate Jowahir Singh 
used to sit and enjoy the prospect, and from which tiie fort of 
Mungla Devee, distant about 8 miles, is clearly visible. From 
Nowshehra you march by the banks of the roaring and impetuous 
Tovee ; along a road still but ornamented with rocks and with 
the red flowers of the oleander, till you reach a place call¬ 
ed Chingus. Here there is a ruined caravanserai overgrown 
with brushwood, and affording countless “subjects” for a 
sketcher. Perched on the steep and wooded bank of the Tovee 
it looks exactly like one of the baronial ruins of the Rhine. 

From Chingus yon again march along the course of the Tovee, 
crossing and recrossing the stony bed, till you get to Rajouree, 
which 18 the principal place on the wliole route. The town of 
about 3,000 inhabitants is beautifully situated over the river. 
Its climate is hot, and in the autumn very feverish. On the op¬ 
posite side travellers arc {fbeommodated in an old imperial sum¬ 
mer house situated in a noble grove of plane trees, the first 
which are met with. Underneath the summer house there 
rushes the Tovee, the water of which, as it rolls over the rocks, 
assumes the loveliest hues, russet, emerald, purple. 

To Rajouree there attaches that sympathetic interest which 
always pertains to tlie scenes of misfortune. The Chiefs or 
Rajas were a few years ago well-known men, and are men¬ 
tioned in all the books of travel. But they are now ex¬ 
iles, and their place knows them no more. Originally Hindoo 
Rajpoots, they adopted Mahoinedanisra in the time of the 
limperor Aurungzebe, and were established in a feudal po¬ 
sition, as lords of the Rajouree valley. Thus they remain¬ 
ed till 1847, when Golab Singh of Jummoo was recognized as 
sovereign of these Hills. Then they refused to bear auegiance 
to the new sovereign, and the Moha-Rajah, with the sanction of 
the Biitish Resident, despatched a for<^e to coerce them. At 
that time Nuwab Imamooddecn was Governor of Cashmere, a^di 
was ^ bound to send a force to co-operate by way of the Peer 
Punjal pass. The Nuwab, however, liiraself sympatWsed with 
the rebel’s cause, and took care that his Contingent'should be 
too late, and should find obstacles in the passes I To thk dey 
there st^sists friendship between the Nuwab’s family and ,! 
Rajouree Chiefs on account of that affair. Despite this, howeTcr* 
the Rajouree Chiefs were beaten and driven out; fuadiiiiiut-' 
deserted palaces, ruined. mosques and family tombs 
shewn to travellers. But they obtained an layluin .iit 
tewitoiy, and an allowance of £1,500 a year. Jbi retorh.f^r 
this kindness, they gave their sons and xetaiaerB to fight w 

SamMBEB, 1859. ** U 
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British sidfe during the dark days of 1857, when there was such 
sore need of good men and true to draw the sword against the trai¬ 
tor Hindostanees. To the traveller who now visits Eajouree it 
is a curious reflection, that this place has produced men to fight 
side bv side with our English soldiers on the battle-fields of 
Oude 

From Rajouree you march up a green cultivated valley with 
soft misty effects such as Copley Fielding would have loved to 
pwnt, past a noble ruined caravanserai, to Thanna. Here you 
first feel the commencement of an English climate, and sec your 
first cascade. You are to ascend the Ruttun Punjal range, 
quitting the valley of the Tovee; and the first section of tho 
journey is done. 

The Peer Punjal and the Ruttun Punjal run parallel to each 
other from East to West. The Peer is nature’s great wall, with 
snow-clad battlements, guarding Cashmere on the South; tho 
Ruttun is its outwork or first parallel. * The traveller then as¬ 
cends the Ruttun 8,000 feet above {he level of the sea tlnd des¬ 
cends into a glorious valley lying between it and the Peer. At a 
spot in this valley nauied Beraingutta there join two hill tor¬ 
rents, rushing with the whitest foam through the midst of the 
darkest fir forests. One of these streams indeed is named tho 
white-water,” as its surface is nothing but foam. Over this 
stream there frowns a rock of grand proportions, at the top of 
which there is a little fort, Near this there is a cascade of some 
celebrity. The spot is one of the most beautiful in this part 
of the Himalayas. The climate is delicious, and the traveller 
feels that at last he is within tho bosom of the Hills. 

“ In the arm of Ilolvellyn and Catchedicam.” 

It was here that the Emperor Jehangeer, an intense lover of 
Nature, breathed his last. He loved Cashmere beyond any 
spot in bis wide spread dominions, and he was journeying 
were in the hope of restoring his shattered health. His atten¬ 
dants wished to bury him at Rajouree: but the Empress insisted 
m Ids being buried at the capital of the Punjab, and the Mau¬ 
soleum at Shahdera near Lahore attests the place of his burial. 

From Beraragutta you fiiUow the course of the white-wtiter, 
passing through scenery adorned with every kind of rock, fbliage 
and cascade, crossing and recrossing the dashing torrmt some 
thirty times by little temporary wo<^en bridges, till j^ou rea<jh 
the met of the Peer Punjal ; after halting at the mountain village 
ef Pciheii^ you commence the ascent. For miles you ride ill 
a.v^yj steep tflcline over the surface of a glacier of bdurated 
snd ^you hear a torrent rushing with hollow sound be- 
' the snoyr at your feet Arrived at the crest of the Pass 
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12,000 feet above the level of the sea, you may bivouac on the 
snow, which to a traveller fresh from the burning plains is a de¬ 
lightful refrigeration. You see a little round tower the possession 
of which denotes the sovereignty of the Passes, and a curious hut 
in which dwells the Peer or Saint alter whom the pass is named 
the Peer Punjab You may see the Saint himself, who as the 
guardian genius of the Pass, is regarded by travellers in much 
the same way as “ Maria” is by the Sicilian Mariners when 
they faing their Ave. And indeed it is no wonder that the Pass 
is the Home of Superstition. For in winter the blast sweeps 
furiously over the riven snow, any tiavollcr setting foot there 
then would court instant death, and the Saint himself is obliged 
to “ mizzle.” Farly in the summer morning the traveller com¬ 
mands an immense prospect over the lower hills, and the plains 
of the Punjab, and can cveu descry the minarets of Lahore. But 
about noon the mists usually galhei up and obscure everything. 

From the Peer Puujal you march along a narrow valley with 
snow at your feet and snow all round, past Allecabad Serai 
(a capital halting place), and then gradually descend toward** 
Cashmere through a magnilieeiit valley, the l)ills all around hav¬ 
ing their tops white with snow and their sides black with fir 
forests. And thus you arrixe at 8hupeyon, the first town witliiil 
the valley. A's llie traveller n])proaches Shupeyun he gets his 
first view of Cashmere, and does indeed feel like a pilgrim in 
fright of Jerusalem. lie secs the valley as it lies, a gem of the 
earth, at the foot of the snowy Himalayas. Its fiat expanse is 
doubly appreciated after the abru[»t prccipitousness of the Peer 
Punjab Coming from the Punjab iu summer he has been ac¬ 
customed to associate with the plains the ideas of intense aridity, 
of red, yellow, or drab colours. Now be secs another plain, but 
one so different. Everything is the very reverse ofdustorheat. 
I'ho ground is moist and delicately green; the balmy atmosphere 
throws a misty hue over the landscape. And the colours arc 
cither snow white, or azure, or grey, or violet, or indigo, or eme¬ 
rald. The march to Cabluncrc is now finished. The road, tliougii 
everywhere very rough, is quite praclicahlo for pedestrians or 
equestrians. Ladies can ride the whole way if they liip, and 
they can always travel in Hill Sedan chairs. 

Before describing the vallev itself we shall touch briefly on 
the other three routes, namely, the routes by Bannihal, by 
Poonch and by Mozufforabad respectively. 

The Bunnihal route is now not open to European traveUevii 
except those who might bo going on duty^ or by epemsd 
tion of the Maha-Ks^ah. It is the direct resMl*{roiB Jnmincio W 
the Eastern ei^mity of Cashmere, and is used by the HolillA 
BgjaVs suitCf family retainers and troops; it pMael^ 
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many of his favourite Bajpoot villoees. Leaving 3 ummoo by this 
route, the traveller passes near me foot of a hill with three 
loftv peaks, and called Trikuta Devee, or the “ Triple Peaked 
Goddess.” Then commences the ascent of the Ludhaka Dhar, 
at the top of which there is a vast expanse of table land, where 
shepherds feed their flocks. The pasturage is magnifleenb, and 
thither repair, during summer time, the graziers with their herds 
from all the neighbouring country, Fiom this place the traveller 
commands a remarkable prospect. On the one hand he looks 
right up to the mountains which bound Cabhmerc on either side, 
and between which the \ alley just lies hidden. On the other hand 
he looks straight dow'n on J umino<) and the plain of Lahore. Thoro 
is probably not any view in that part of the lliinalayas equal, in 
scope and variety, to this. From here the road descends at a 
very steep gradient down to the Clionab river, there called the 
Chandra Bhaga. There the river, conflued between rocky banki^ 
rolls along its vast volume with terrific velocity. From rock 
to rock on each bank are strung rA[)e8 of great strength, fiora 
those ropes are suspended chaus, in which the traveller is seat¬ 
ed and well fastened with cords, so that he cannot fall out, aiwl 
then the chair is swung nciot-s. In the summer season you see 
immense trunks of trees flo iting singly down the river. These 
are the cedars which are cut in the Pangee Ibrests on the sum¬ 
mits of mountains, aiul then throw n down precipices into the 
Chonab. The ri\cr then lending its aid to man, carries this 
massive timber, free of charge or duty, down to the plains. 
At the point where the Chen ib debouches from the low hills on 
to the broad plain, swimmers arc appointed to catch the timber 
as it floats* Thus secured it is carried to the principal work¬ 
shops of the Punjab, and is used for the construction of Barracks 
for European soldiers, of bridges, of public buildings, and now 
of Hallways. Such is the association of ideas in the traveller’a 
mind as he crosses the Chenab at this point. 

From the Chenab there commences an ascent of extraordinary 
length and sieepnees for eight or ten miles. This surmounteef, 
the traveller finds himself at the top of the lofty Loonkoto lull, 
wfaente he gets a ^iew similar to that from the top of the Lu* 
dhaka Dhar, though not quite equal. Thence he descouds into 
the Bunnihal valley, and once more ascending finds himself at 
thf crest of tho Buunihal Pass. From tliat point on a elear dav 

i ron obtain one of the very best views to bo hod of the whole vs^ 
ey of Cashmere. To a traveller approaching ftom the plsitis 
the prospect is most delightful and imposing. Then he descends 
by a steep road light down into the vdley, and halts at Temag, 
the sonree the Vidustha-Jhelum river. 

The distance from Yemag to Jummoo by this route is about 
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100 miles divided into ten marches. No snow is met with in the 
summer. There is no town or place of any interest The ascent 
and descent to and from the Chenab, are gi'cat difSculties in thd 
way, and with the exception of the prospects from Urn Ludhaka 
Dhar and Loonkote hilL, the road has nothing to comparo with 
the interest and beauties of the Peer Punjal route. 

I'hc third routs is that by Mozufforabad. This is the easiest 
and perhaps the most frequented route to Cashmere, being tiro 
only one which is open all the year round and haring no snow 
on it even in winter. And it is the only one at all suited for 
the passage of troop^. Passing through the hilly district of Brr-» 
tish lluzuia, now intersected by good roads, the traveller arrives 
at Mozuficrabad, the tronlier towir of the Moha-Rajah’s territory. 
In that neighbourhood the valleys and mountains bounded by tne 
snowy range of Kaglian, bristling with pointed and ragge<l peaks, 
are very picture >que. The town of Mozuficrabad closed in on 
three sides by hills, is a station for troops; but it is a small 
town devoid of interest. Tlio road to Cashmere soon joins the 
courso of the Jhcluiu, and runs along the fight bank of that river 
to a place called Iluttce. lleic the cross road from Murree (the 
Jlritish sanitarium) joins it, shortly after pansing through 
Chikar. And here the liver is crossed by a swinging bridge 
similar to that we have just desctihed on the Chenab. The road 
from IMuneo then runs along the left bank of tlie river past Vri 
to Biramulla: while the road fioin Moziiderab.id continues its 
course along the right bank, also to Batamulla. Between IJri 
and BaramulU there are two marches, which are considered the 
most picturesque of all the inarches in the several routes which 
lead to Cashmere. In that vi inity, Iho Jhelum-Vidustha, after 
wandering so quietly through Cashmere, makes up for that by 
redoubled speed along a narrow and precipitous valley. The 
lulls on the left bank are clothed with rich cerlar forests, stretch¬ 
ing down close to the water’s edge. To the North West snowy 
mountains are visible. At two points Hindoo ruins are met 
with in the midst of the forest: they belong to a noble class of 
ruins which we shall describe hereafter. No traveller passes 
this way without being struck by the combination of forest^ 
rock, rushing waters and snow. The distance from Muiree to 
CMkar above-mentioned is four marches. The road is fair and 
a good deal frequented. But the Jhelum has to be orosssd 
again half way, and the passage at that point is in summer often 
didSetilt. 

At Ufit JPoonch joins in—the fourth and last routi 

which we shall describe. From the station of ?helum the tr%A 
veiler crossp the river, and passes by two villages nitlned 
poor and Cnowmnk to Kotloe j or storing from Bhimher^ he 
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go by a cross road to Kotlee. This Kotlee was the capital of 
Chubftl, (so called from' the prevailing tribe of Chib Kajpoots,) 
the territory of Jowalur Sin^h whom we have already mention¬ 
ed. The town is very prettily situated on a plateau with steep 
banksj a healthy locality. It has excellent accommodation for 
European travellers. About here the hills are clothed with olive 
groves; and the aspect of the country is pretty though not grand. 
Two marches onwards you arrive at Poonch situated in a valley, 
malarious from artificial irrigaLluii. This is the uuhealthiest 
place in all these hills. The troops and establishment maintained 
there are at certain seasons obliged to fiy fpm the fever, to a 
spot on the hills called Miindee. Poonch is the capital of the 
small territory of Kaja Motce Singh, the younger brother of 
Jowahir Singh. JMotce Singh resides at Jummoo, and keeps on 

f ood terms with his cousin tlie Molia-liaja. After leaving 
'oonch you cross over the crest ol the Hajee Peer mountain, 
and then descend straight down upon Uri. 

Having thus touched" on the se'i'cral routes to Cashmere we 
shall now endeavour lo give some idea of the valley itself. 

Commencing with the capital of the valley, Srinugger, we 
shall conduct the reader in imagination to the top of the lukht-i- 
Soleiman, a well known hill in that immediate neighbourhood. 
Srinugger is situated on the bank of the Jhelum-Vidustha river, 
underneath the lower range which forms tlie Northern boundary 
of the valley. From this range there juts out at right angles 
into the valley a steep hill of purplish rocks, at the foot of which 
lie the city and the lake of Srinugger. The hill is crowned 
by a small Hindoo temple of masaive stone, called the Shunkur 
Acharj but near it arc the remains of a Mahomedan mosque, 
whence the bill is called by the Mahomedans the Tukht-i-Solei- 
man, Tlie view from the terrace of the Shunkur Aehaij is one of 
the shew places lor visitors. And certainly the view is the finest 
ia Cashmere, and probably one of the finest in tlie habitable 
world. Your eye comprehends the whole valley about eighty miiee 
long and twenty broad. You get a perfect idea of what Cash- 
mere really is, a snow-girt valley ; an oblong plain flowing with 
water, luxuriant in flowers and trees and-shrubs and crops and 
^dene; teeming with human life and brute creation $ anden aU 
sidOs environed by snowy mountains, which literally sbif the 
place out from the rest of the world. We may indeed e^the 
Cj^ilhmeerees “ penitus toto divisos orbe.’* The valley % 
midst of a dewftr-not of sand, but of rock, snowi ibid 
olC)^. Cashm^e is a gem, and the everlas^g Hhhala}^# 
sSnch are the trareller’e ideas he. 
oh wonderful Panorama. Av almost oim n&moa.the 

'two hundred and fifty miles oTsnowy 
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tains ; the Kishtwar range on the East, the Peer Ptrnjal range on 
the South, the Kaghan range on the West; and on the North 
the noble hills of Hurmookli, the highest peak of which towers 
up to 17,000 feet, and, overlooking the valley, re^ns the undis* 
puted monarch of all the hills immediately round Cashmere. 

Then, looking at the valley itself, the traveller observes the 
tortuous meandering course of the Jhelum-Vidustha river, from 
the point where it passes by Islamabad at the Eastern end of the 
valley, to the point where it bursts through the harrier of the 
hills at Baramulla near the Western end. Thus the river 
wanders through gardens, and rice-fields and plane groves, look¬ 
ing just like the Thames or Severn at Home, perfectly naviga¬ 
ble for eighty miles from one extremity of the valley to the 
other, constantly traversed by boats plying on business or plea¬ 
sure, and forming the high-road of nature, far easier and 
smoother than the grandest trunk roads ever constructed, by hu¬ 
man hands. Then you note the varieties in the surface of the 
ground; the hillocks near fhe base of the mountains sometimes 
crowned with temples, sometimes by villages, sometimes by lit¬ 
tle forts; the slightly elevated plateaux (known by the name 
of Khurewa, a Persian word) producing wheat, barley, cotton, 
linseed, and saffron; the lower lands waving with rice ; the swamps 
near the river verdant with water herbage. The theory asserted 
by geographers—that the valley was once a vast lake, becomes 
patent to the eye. Down beneath, at his feet, the traveller 
then sees, stretched out, the city and the lake of Srinugger. The 
city is not, like many oriental towns, diversified by minarets or 
conical temples; viewed from a height it looks like a flat mass 
of reddish and brownish houses, with the river windinglthrough 
the midst of it, and small marshy lakes all round it. Islanded 
in the midst of waters, it has almost a Venetian aspect. Close 
to it is the lake sleeping placidly at the feet of steep hills rich 
with colours of purple rock, and herbage of that deep green 
which is seen only in humid climates. Near to the city there 
rises abruptly the citadel rock of Huree Purbut crowned with 
a 'fort. Beyond that you observe another little reddish hill 
at the foot of which is the Manus lake; and in the distance et 
the Western' end you see a lopg silver line at the foot of the 
hills, and you are told that this indicates the waters of the greet 
WulluT lake. ' ■ 

Thus the traveller sees at one view all the leading feature^; 
of-Cashmere. If the reader shall, from our previous de6ei%- 
ti<»i, ^hate ibrmed ah idea of the atmosphere qf^he M ; 
w^I tidily imagine what a magical effect, almost what a : 
tkl teme, Ir imparts to the whole scene. And thSu 
the \*ast expanse of sky visibi^atonee, and diversified by 
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leas cloucls, which it would need the pel of a Buskin to do* 
scribe. Indeed this changeful sky adds infinitely to the becuty 
of the scene. Without it, so vast a circle of mountains and so long 
a plain must have an aspect of sameness. But when the mountains 
at one point stand out in pure blue, at another are obscured 
with fleecy vapours, at another are dark with gloom; when 
light fleeting shadows arc perpetually chasing each other over 
the landscape; when the buiface ol the spreading waters as- 
enmes, in its intense reflection, all the changing hues of sky, earth, 
and mountain; then the &i>ectator leels the endless variety of 
nature. If Turner could in his best da} s have painted this 
landscape, what a legacy he would have left to succeeding 
genoiations of artists. We ha^e beheld many of the celebrated 
views in Europe so much fiequeutcd by touiists, and wo are 
confident tliat the view from the Tukht-i-Soleiman of Cashmere 
will bear comparison with the very best of them. Lake, river, 
mountain, snow, rock, building, plain, foliage, are surely the 
grand elements of landscape; and Hhese are ail combined in a 
very high degree, and to an immense extent, in the great 
Caslimere view. 

Wo shall now describe very briefly the city of Siinugger. 
As already mentioned, it is built on both banks of the Jhclum- 
Vidubtha, which being there about sev enty yards broad, forms 
the principal street of the city, just as the great canal does 
at Venice. Immediately over the river the great shawl inei- 
chants, who send their goods and agents to Puiis and London, 
have built modcril houses, in a style not unlike the Italian, 
with picturesque open verandalis in which they lo\e to sit 
and the evening air. These people like to see Europeans, 
and a gcmlcman and a lady going to look at the shawls in the shop 
will be in\itcd to take tea and cakes! They will also be happy 
to see you in the interior of their lioubcs; and if you like Cosh- 
i|d^e cookery (which is good of its kind) they will give you a toler¬ 
able repast. Their breads of various kinds, their niiik^ cheese, 
and fruits, are sure to be excellent. The carved wood work in 
the houses is generally v ery pie tty, and so are the car|)et8. When a 
European visitor comes, a splendid Cashmere shawl usually serves 
as a cloth for the table. Their gardens are of coarse very pretty, 
and the vine growing almost wud forms beautiful festoons. The 
Atnscs of the common sort are very ricketty, and remind one of the 
fld. Curiosity Shop, Timber (generally cedar) is largely used in 
IBuilding, etone is* absent, and excellent bricks are made. Lime 
vis sparmgly use^ i^peing liable to injui^ from snow. The roofs 
*'aTe always of a ^ai:|||^h^e,m order to withstand the superiuctuu- 
beut snow In vnuter, From the quantity of timber used, fires 
are frequent, indeed almost of duily occurrence. Kot long ago 
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tlie Sherguilioe, the Moba-KajVs palace and offices, were burnt 
down, and a quantity of valuable records destroyed* The slreete 
wid alleys are very dirty; there is no thought of conservancy: the 
teeming population is huddled together m a most squalid state. 
But the real high street of Siinuggcr, the river, is a noble one. 
Jt is crossed by seven bridges, cousisting ol a wooden roadway 
resting on massive piers (d solid beams ot wood piled one on the 
otUoi. Sometimes small wooden houses and shops are built on 
the biivlgc, which then has the appearance which old London 
Bndge used to liave. In the afternoon the rher is full of row¬ 
ing boats of parties going on pleasure, business or trade. At 
certain seasons the scene is cnlucned by the boats of European 
gentlemen, who take a row on the river in the same way as they 
would take a ride on the Course. Often two Erench merchants 
may be seen with tlieir red Fez cajis. These are agents in the 
shawl trade. The next great street is the Fish Canal, excavat¬ 
ed by Sooltan Zamoolalidccn, 

The houses on either sid!b of the canal are lofty, sombre and 
picturesque. This is justly considered the most characteristic 
portion of Srinugger. There are also two other canals. The city 
is not rich in public buildings. It has however a Jumma mosque, 
which is not very handsome, being utterly dissimilar in architec¬ 
ture liora the impel lal mosques ot the cities in Upper India. It 
has no tdl minarets. But it has delicate tapering spires of wood, 
and loftv pillars of cedar on jicdestals of black marble, some¬ 
thing like what the ]>illai8 must have been in the temple of 
tJcrusalcm. Tlicie i‘> a fine Hindoo temple of great antiquity, 
and a largo stone mosque. Both these hav e been turned into 
rice gi-anaries. There is one beautiful shrine of Shah llomaddn 
situate on the bank of the river. It is built ot wood; the roof 
is in a kind of gable form surmounted by a graceful wooden spire. 
Shcrgurhee,or Moha-liaja’s palace, is abuilding quite new and per¬ 
fectly unpretending, l^he only thing to mark it is the gilt cone 
of a llindoo ShiwMa. It was here that the late Moha-K{||a breath¬ 
ed his last during the most critical period of 1857. Ills son, the 
present Muha-K^ya, is building a tomb of black stone to be sur¬ 
mounted hereafter by a gilt cone, at a place about throe miles 
from the city. There has been no census taken of the dty popu¬ 
lation. It may probably number 250,000 persons. 

If the traveller shall expect to see at Srinugger picturesque 
costumes, and numbers of handsome Casbmeree women washiug; 
oloUma at the ghats on the water’s edge, he will be disappoint^. 
In the cities of Upper India the people of all classes are fond oi 
rich and positive colours in their dress. In some ElUtem driesaiiuK 
as Cairo, the picturesque effiect of such colours is reiftarknble. 
Cashmere there is nothing of the kind. The upper diossesfreait ulte 
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tUrbansjand the lowerclasses, drab. Thelong dowingovercoat bound 
at the waist with a girdle of white cloth, is with all classes drab- 
gre^i or black; the loose trousers are of the same colours or else 
white. The only attempt at colour is the coarse red dress worn 
by some of the women in the lower classes. The men are a 
tall, broad, handsome race. The women of the upper classes 
must doubtless be handsome; but no European traveller has an 
opportunity of judging of this. Certainly the women of the 
lower and middle classes, to be seen about Srinuggcr, are not re¬ 
markable in appearance. The children arc often pretty and 
sometimes beautiful. It is perhaps superfluous to add that much 
the same rules in regard to the seclusion of women x>revail in 
Cashmere as in India. 

Srinuggcr is of course rich in various kinds of cloths, carpets, 
and shawls, made from goat’s hair, or wool, or cotton. All 
kinds of armoury and cutlery can be ina«!e. The papier macho 
wares are excellent. We will, in this place, give a few details 
only rcgardhif; the shawls and the papier macho. 

If you visit a shawl factory you will be ushered into a long 
room, with a number of wooden looms in it, at which siokly-look- 
ing men and boys are sitting. The pattern of the shawl is first 
drawn on paper in ink or pencil. Then the master workman 
(who must be a skilful person) places this pattern underneath 
some open thread work, which is partially transparent so that 
he can see the pattern underneath. Then with needle and 
coloured thread, he works the pattern on to the above-mentioned 
thread work which thus serves as a foundation. To work unit 
the original pattern in this way demands both skill and intelli¬ 
gence ; after that the operation is mechanical, though still re¬ 
quiring accurate eye-sight and delicate fingers. One man 
takes the pattern worked out in original os above describ¬ 
ed, and reads out to others thus—so many red threads, so 
many blue, so many yellow, and so on. Others note down on pa¬ 
per what he reads out. Thus a number of scores, as it were, 
4re written out at the same time. These are placed before the 
workmen. Eaoh workman looking at his score works in the 
threads with his loom according thereto. This loom work is re- 
fine<i durable, and expensive. A number of shawls are also 
made with needle and thread. These, though beautiful enough, 
are not so good nor so expensive as the others. The very best 
articles that can be made are the tribute shawls whioh are sent 
annually by the Moha-Kaja to the Queen of England. Goiasi- 
deting tihat th4 art of shawl-making has not been introduced in¬ 
to Cashmeiy since more than a hundred years, the development 
it hse attained is remarkable. A large mannfaotnrer in Sriung- 
ger Wottltl^^have as many as 3,000 persons in his employ. Xn the 
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best (lays of Sikh rule there were about 7»000 families engaged 
in this manufactory; there may be now some lOjOOO, At 
the rate oijfioe per family this would give about 50,000 persons. 
The Bevenue yielded to the Moha-Kaja from the shawl duties 
may amount to twelve lakhs of liu]}ees, or £120,000 per annum* 
The demand lor shawls in P^urope is great and iucrcasing. And 
though there are oil cumstances that retard the ])rogr6sB of the 
manufacture, yet more and better shawls arc made at the prescut 
than at any former period. The great mart is of ooursc Paris. 
Consequently the Srinugger shawl-moichauls evince much in¬ 
terest in Blench politic’s. Their profits were lor the time 
much diminibhed by the llussiaii war. When wc were at 
Srinugger several merchantb were anxiously enquiring about tlie 
pending hoblilitics between F'lancc and Aubtria, in consequence 
ot which they appreliended a gieat fall in the price of shawls. 
Wc may add that the goat, whuse hair supplies this matchless 
material, uever appc:iis at Srinugger. lie can only exist in the 
snowy regions ol Tliiliot, * I'lie Moha-Kaja tried to domesticate 
two of thebe auimals at biinugger, but they sickened and died. 

As is well known, there are colonics of Cobhmeree shawl- weavers 
in s(>veral cities ot the upper Punjab, such as Loodiana, Amritsur, 
Lahoie, Noorpore. I'lie bhawU made at these plnccb are equal in 
texture and pattern to the Caslimcre bhawls, but inferior to them 
in rolour* The d;yes of Cabhmeic are unri\ailed. The natives 
attribute tins unapproachable superiority to the purity of the 
air and the water. 


Tlic papier luache work ib done in this wise. First there is a 
wooden trainework, over that is laid btiip after strip of paper in 
thin layers. These are gummed together. Over this sub* 
stance IS laid a white cement made from a kind of lime, and the 


whole is put out to dry. The paper substance Uius prepared 
is taken oil* the framework, and painted over in various colours 
with floral devices. The painted surface is then touched up 
with liquid gold, and the thing is complete. Inkstands, cigar- 
cases, oard-casos, and blotting-books, are the principal things 
made in this way. They are very tasteful and elegant 

The suburbs and lake of Srinugger now claim a brief notice. 

At the Eastern end of the city, on the river side, there is a love¬ 
ly suburb, where the Mahomedan Governors used often to re^rt, 
where later the Sikh Governors, such as the great Huri 
Kulwa, the heir apparent Shere Singh, the Shei^ Imamooddeen^ 
built summer houses and gardens; and. where the late Hotua- 
Kaja Golab Singh built several charming little BungaloWI 
the accommodation of British OfSoers. All European 
now resort thither* There are beauUf^l aventtd ppptw ^ 
round the place, end one celebrated avenue aboat a 
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long, planted mmejifti/ yeara ago by the Mahomcdan rulers, rtiid 
sometimes used as a race cour&c. This reminds one of some oi* 
the interminable poplar avenucb oi' Lombardy. 

The lluri Purbut citadel has already been alluded t(«. lu 
the time of the Mogul Emperors, palaces, public offices aud 
mosques, all handsomely built, were clustcMe«l round the foot of 
this rock, In a circle rouutl Uicre the Emperor Akbar the 
Great built a stone wall of great bre.idth and massiveness, 
Btrongthened with numerous bastions, at an enormous co»t. 
This wall still remains, and forms the real strcMigtU of the place. 
At that time there was no fort at the top of the rock. But af¬ 
terwards the Doon'auco Sovereign, Zcuiari Shah, built one; and 
among other illufetrious prisoners the unfortunate Sliali Scioja of 
Cabui was for some time imprimned there, Thib fort was kept 
up by the Sikhs, and has been repaired by the Muha-llaja. 

As the traveller proceeds from the city to visit the lake, he 
passes through a kind of regulating dam, called the ^ato of the 
lake.” The object of this is to prevent the floods of the river 
from causing the waters of the lake to rUo inconveniently high. 
There arc two massive sliding wooden doors which move on their 
hinges. If the river is falling, then the waters of the lake, be¬ 
ing higher than the river water, force the gates open and pass 
on into the river. If the river is at flood then its waters, being 
the higher, force the gates in. The gates being shut thus ex¬ 
clude me water from invading the lake. These precautions are 
certainly necessary, for an excess of water in the lake is to be 
dreaded. Its waters have considerably exceeded the limits of 
former times, to the injury of surrounding gardens and cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Passing onwards through a maze of swamps and channels the 
traveller will note the “ Floating Gardens.” These little gar- 
deps really do swim on the surface of the water, and are dragged 
about from place to place at will. Planks of wood are bound 
together with grass ropes. Over the raft thus formed a matting 
of reed stalks may be placed to give consistency. Over this 
agiun earth is strewn and sown with melons and vegetables. 
The vegetable bed thus formed is set to float on the water from 
which it derites nourishment and moisture. These gardens may 
be seen floating about for miles on the borders of the lake and 
on the channels which lead to it. They are frequently carried 
oflfby thieves at night, the abstraction of them being easy. 

The aquatic vegetation in these waters is rich. There is the 
Singhara nut^ consumed by Hindoos, and having a long 

winding stalk just like a chain. It yields a considei^le re¬ 
venue thcT State. There is a plant also with a yellow flower 
l»*gely given to cows, and said to have a ycry hcnoflclal efibot 
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t)tt the milk, wliiclun Catjhmcro is* always excellent. There is 
the ^'Nilofur Knmuree” or lily of the moon; its flower is white, 
ami opens out at night, clo'.ing as soon as the sun begins to ^ 
shine. There is also the “ Nilofur Shnmrco” or lily of the sun. * 
Its flower is purplish red, and is close<l at ni^ht, but disjdays 
itself to the sunlight. At (‘ertain seasons when Ihese lilies are 
in flower, they enhance tlic beauty of the lake. The one with its 
pallid aspect add^j to the effect of moonlight on the waters. The 
other makes the face of the lake blush with a rich bloom during 
the noonday glare. 

The lake itself, which is open on one side towards the city 
and river and has the flattest poBslblo banks in that direction, is 
abruptly bounded on two sides, by steep hills of moderate height, 
but of very pictures<]uo appearance, owing to the purple rocks 
and the intensely green herbage. Along the base of these hills 
the water’s edge was, in the imperial times, lined with summer 
liouBcs and gardens. Among,these, two gardens are pre-^cminotit, 
namely tho Shaleemar gardens and the Nishilt Bagh (** Oardeu 
of Blcasance”) both built by the Emperors. Tho Shaleemar 
gardens were originally adorned by noble plane trees; and by 
a stream led from tho hill, converted by artifleial means unto 
a variety of cliannels, tanks, cascades and fountains^ and inter¬ 
spersed hy a number of tasteful buildings, among which the best 
was a summer house, resting on black, marble pillars, pedestals, 
oorulces and eaves. But the glories of Shaleemar are departed. 
The stream no longer runs in the artificial channels. The plane 
trees are stunted or withered, of the buildings the black marble 
pillars alone remaining in a decent state, Their sombre, solemn beau¬ 
ty harmonizes with tiic desolation around. The Muha-Bajais indeed 
repairing it, but the repairs are out of taste; and Shaleemar which 
is now a sad ruin, will soon, in all probability, be permanently vul¬ 
garized. The Nieh^t Bagh was in the same style as Shaleemar, and 
by many persons is supposed to have been superior. It has suffer¬ 
ed and is still suffering a similar fate. Its plane trees are however 
in better preservation; and tho sketcher may still find a “ subject” 
here. On an eminence over the lake there are the ruins of the 
Puree MuUal or Pairies’ abode, built by a priest in the family of 
the Emperor Akbar — this commands the best view obtainable otthe 
lake. In another corner there is tho Nussem Bagh, a noble grove 
in lair preservation, oontaining some twelve hundred largo ]^ane 
trees. In tho centre of the lake is the famous island of the four 
plane trees. Here Dewan Kirpa Earn, one of| the Sikh Clovemofs 
of Cashmere, built a summer house, but this hasiallen doWA Al 
the surface of the little island has been submerged bp the 
waters of the lake. The device of four plane trees (ChuHiir 
Chunar) is a favourite one with Mahomedans. A small 
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at point of the compass so 4is to ensure shade to th'e sitter 
at all hours of the daj^. The ** Chuhitr Chunar” is to be met trith 
at many places of resort in Cashmere. 

In the centre the waters of the lake, unencumbered by flow* 
ers or weeds, are deep, dark, and tranquil. By da;jr the reflections 
are intense. At moonlight the scene is beautiful. On dark 
nights, the Moghul Emperors used to have bonfires lit on 
the hills In order that they might enjo^ the glitter of the 
reflections on the water. The natives of fSr mugger of all classes 
are fond of rowing about this lake. Hundreds of boats, some res¬ 
pectable, some of humble build, may seen be plying there daily. 
And on festival days parts of the lake are covered with gala 
parties of holiday makers, just as at times the lake of Lucerne 
18 frequented by visitors to the chapel of William Tell. 

We may here mention the two other lakes of Cashmere, 
namely the little Manus lake and the great Wullur lake. 

From Srinugger you may go by bout down the river (en¬ 
joying all the way a beautiful view of the snowy Hurmookh 
mountain) to the Manus lake, a pretty little sheet of water. 
On the edge of this there is a ruined imperial garden. On one 
side there is the little hill of “ Aha-Teon,” covered with wild a- 
ricots, of which the yellow and russet foliage in autumn causes a 
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are limestone quarries which furnish all^ the lime for build¬ 
ing in Cashmere. 

From the Manus lake you may proceed by boat to the 
Wullur lake; this Western quarter, receiving the drainage 
of the valley, becomes rather swampy, and there are chanueld 
innumerable. The Wullur lake is a vast sheet of water, about 
6 miles broad and 12 long. It lies in the North West oorner 
of the valley. On its Eastern side it lies open towards the 
valley; but on its three other sides it is abruptly bounded 
by hills, over which there rise the snowy ranges of Hur- 
mookh and Sungobal. Those white mountains, towering 
immediately over the expanse of water, look magdfloent. Oh 
the* Western side there is a hill jutting out into ibe lake, 
im4 surmounted ^ a Mahomedan shrine named Baba 
^bokjuropddeen. The traveller can easily ascend biU, 
' the top of which he will overlook the lake m^d . tbe 
fi^ey beyond.« This is one of the best views in Oashmer^ 
^llp^h by no means equal to the view from the 

hear Sciuugger. In the middle of this lake Also |hei» Is 
isktnd,^ adorned by, the ruins of a Hindoo templh 
' homedan mosque. .But its delectabUity Is ,dS»^oyejd^:%?4bh 
the ground being mostly sulmaerged '^ithe ^tra 
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of the lake. Towards the shores the Siti^hara mit ||^r«ad/ 
mentioned) is very abundant; its red, orange, and browjlieaves 
on the surface of the water are beautiful. In the centre ^ater 
is immensely deep. The wind sweeping down from the moun¬ 
tains constantly occasions a violent agitation of the surface of 
the water, which then surges with waves like the lake of Garda u — 

“ Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens, Bonaco, mariiio.” 

The boatmen always warn the traveller not to venture across 
after noon-day; as the wind rises towards evening. OnceRunjeet 
Singh and his suite, with some three hundred boats, disregarded 
their caution. The lake submitted very quietly at first; but 
having got the Royal Flotilla well into the midst of the waters, 
began then to display its terrors. The boats were battered to 
pieces, and the terrified monarch and courtiers narrowly escaped 
with their lives. 

From one corner orthis lake there leads the mountain road 
to Iskardo, and also to the rugged and turbulent regiort'of 
Gilgbit, against which the Molia-Raja is now organizing 
an expedition. These expeditions, however, occasion a fruitless 
expenditure of blood and money. Of such regions, the natives 
say—“ if a small force goes what will it do; if a large force goes, 
what will it eat?” 

We shall now say a few words on the Hindoo ruins of Cashmere, 
which are some of the finest and most interesting of this kind in 
existence. These ruins you meet with everywhere; on the grand 
plateau of Martundh, on the summit of the Tukhti-Soleimau, on 
the banka of the Jhelum-Vidustba, in the groves of Pandrenton, 
amidst the cedar forests of Baramulla; on the island of the lake, 
on the edge of the Puttun swamps, among the crowded streets of 
Srinugger. They are all in the same style and of the saiUe 
material; and evidently belong to the same sera,—an aera when 
indeed there must have been a long line of kings reigning over a 
prosperous people, when there were giants in the valley, that is 
giants in skill, art and organization. The oldest may be 1700, the 
latest, 100 years old. The people speak of them as the work of the 
Pandoos, so largely mentioned in the Mohabharut epic. Few 
antiquai'ian tasks could be more interesting than a research ififo 
the history of these buildings ; and well has this task been 
formed by James Prinsep, Horace Wilson, and Alexander C^- 
ningham. Their studies have unfolded a history of winch 
Hindoo race may be proud; and have shewn that mce the an^l^. 
of Caidunere were as glorious as its climate was lovely | 
thaf ‘>e^ce the des^ny and exploits of man were worthy ' 

so favoured by nature. In those days Cashmere iras^s^ fhto 
Ca^unefees, hefiure any foreii^ invader had swept oyiieth4 coi^;^;' 
t^y^' The vdley was thus inhabited fegfe a powerful section 
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tribe> and the Moslem had not yet poured in from the 
Westjflo oiVerthrow the sacred buildings of Hindooism, and so for¬ 
cibly convert its people to the faith of Islam. Detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the ruins as they now exist are to be found in books of 
travel) and especially in the volurnesofVigue and Moorcroft. To the 
reflective modern traveller the aspect of these remains—the 
massive grey stones from 5 to 10 feet in length and breadth,— 
the noble monolith pillars twenty feet high,—the trefoil arches, 
the elaborate stone carving of images, flowers, birds, fish, and 
all manner of grotesque device,—the high ornamentation on a 
bold massive surface,—the noble sites shewing that the archi¬ 
tects deeply felt the grandeur of nature—the long colonnades, 
the imposing gateways,—the leaning or fallen walls, overthrown 
by the shock of earthquake (no force short of this could bring 
down such massive structures)—all these features are power¬ 
fully impressive, and. add greatly to the interest of the scenery 
of Cashmere. 

Each ruin too has some special interest of its own. The 
Martundli (commonly called Muttun) ruin near Islamabad, is 
connected with Lulta Dutt, the most splendid of the Hindoo 
kings of Cashmere; is celebrated as being the most extensive 
ruin in the valley; and is remarkable for its site, being built at 
the top of a long narrow plateau jutting out, like an unfinished 
Giant’s Causeway, right into the valley; standing about 300 feet 
above the average level of the valley, and with a grassy level 
surface looking like a vast race course. This would be consi¬ 
dered by moderns to be the finest and healthiest building site in 
Cashmere. At Bij-Briara on the Jhelum there was the oldest 
and loftiest temple in Cashmere, built some 200 years before the 
Christian Era. This was thrown down some 400 years ago by 
Bikunder, the Mahomedan Iconoclast, who used its fine mater¬ 
ials to built a mosque on the same site. But by the vicissi¬ 
tudes of history a Hindoo monarch, though of a difierent race, 
came to rule over Cashmere; and recently me Moha-Eajah Golab 
Bingh threw down the mosque, and again used the same old ma¬ 
terials for a new temple. But this degenerate age does not 
produce the architects of the olden time; and we shall doubtless 
soon see a pigmy edifice rearing its littfe head to mock the me¬ 
mory of the great Bij-Briara temple. At Avantipur in the 
^une nei^bourhood, the remains of a city extend for miles. 
Most of these are covered over with accumulations of earth, but 
in 'some spots the .real character of the architecture has been 
exoi^yatioBs made under the direotion of Alexander 
called after its founder, Avanta Butt, 
je centuries after Chriirt, and whose nameis rever- 
in Cashmoj^ just as the name of Nowslnrwan is in 
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l^ersift. The ruins of Pandrenton^ clo86 to Srinuffger and near 
the foot of the Tukhti-Soleiman^ attest the site of a freaf 
Among these, there was visible a short time ago a Statue (le* 
male figure) some twenty feet high Most of the limbs have 
however been now* carried away by depredators. Here too is 
the graceful temple in the midst of a tank, and dedicated to the 
water goddess. 

We nave by no means exhausted the list of excursions within 
the valley itself to tempt the tourist. Near Islamabad at the East* 
ern end of the valley there are (besides the great ruin above 
mentioned) the sacred tanks of Martundh and Anauthnilg, and 
the Aclubul gardens. The last named gardens are in utter ruin. 
They are threatened with vulgar repairs; which is to be rogrettedi 
as even Iheir desolation is beautiful. There is a fine spring which 
comes bubbling up tumultuously from the foot of a I fill crown* 
ed with cedais. The^ardens, now no more, were constructed 
under order of tha Emj)<*ror Shah J than. In the sameneighbour* 
hood there is the fountain df Vernag.,^ This was formed into a 
large pool, with aiches built all round, by the Emperor Jehan* 
goer. The water is extremely deep, and has the most intense 
colour wc ever witnessed, something between emerald and azure. 
Stdl it takes the refiictions of the foliage all around, which in 
autumn has such vaiied tints. The brilliant reficctions upon a 
deep blue ground aro indeed lovely. There is a Persian in* 
scription expiessing the admiration which the Mahomedans feel 
for this fountain. Close f o the fountain theie is an orchard, where 
Sir Ilenrv Lawrence once pitched his tent for soine,tiiue; also 
General Nicholson in 1856 wascncanipcdthereforsix weeks. The 
fountain of Vernag is the principal source of the Vidusthordhe* 
lum river. The vidustha is often called the Bihut in Cash¬ 
mere, and we need not remind the classical reader that it is 
the old Hydaspes. 

From brinuggerthe traveller may in two days’journey visit 
the ** Goohmuig” or “Flowery Mead.” In the early part of 
May as the snow thaws off, it leaves the broad plateau amass 
of red and purple flowers. The effect is wonderful. The 
flowers soon disappear: but the meadow is still a glorious 
pasture land sitpated high up in the Hills amidst fir forests 
and snoWy smnmits. In summer its climate is delightful. 

We must now say a few words on the natural produotiotis ol 
Cashmere. 

The great staple of the valky is rice. This oullivaflou m 
carried on throughout all the lowlands, that Is, aU the laufl ev* 
cept tihe Khurewa plateaux. It receives much natural 
ture and also much artificial irrigatioD. Its <^ality i#gooft^ Wl ^ 
generally not first rate. The beautifiArice of Fe^wiiv» of 

SinsnsaB, 1859, ™ W 
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Kangra valley, of th5 Hoshyarpoor swamp, is certaialy to be 
met witn in Cashmere, but not in large quantities. The crop 
can almost always be depended on; out sometimes a famine 
does occur, as when about 25 years ago, in one autumn night, 
a deadly blast came and smote the rice harvest. A native told 
us, that in the evening the p^ple retired to rest with a hne 
harvest waving round them, and in the raormng awoke to see 
that harvest withered. Wheat and barley are produced, but 
of second rate quality. Cotton is grown, so is linseed. Indiati 
corn and maize are grown not in the valley but on the 
rounding Hill sides. Sugar cane and Indigo you do notJiip; 
attempts have been made to introduce them both withuulHMIki- 
Cess. Saffron of excellent quality is produced, but altshst 
exclusively on one plateau, vegetables of sorts are raised,%ut 
Hot as yet European vegetables; not even the ubiquitous potato. 
The fruits—cherries, apricots, peaches, mulberries, apples, 
pears—exactly resemble those of our island. But the Eng¬ 
lish fruits are superioft in flavour and richness. The vino 
grows wild everywhere ; but the grapes of Cashmere never 
equal those of Cabul. Wild rahiibcrries and blackberries are 
met with ; but no strawbenies worthy of the name according 
to our English ideas. The fluwei s, chiefly wild, are much tho 
same as those at home. A list of these would comprise most of 
those flowers in which country folk delight at home, such as 
Polyanthus, Forget-me-not, Auricula, Foxglove, wild (ieranium, 
Collhubine, and many others, together with the humbler Butter- 
cup and Rrimrose. But the Daisy is, we are told, not to be met 
with 1 The Lilies we have already mentioned. The country air 
is in summer scented with wild roses, hawthorn and Jasmine. 
The arboriculture of the valley is not very remarkable. The 
poplar is of rapid growth. The noble plane tree is so abundant 
as to be a weed. But it sutlers greatly from mischiol done to 
the topmost sprouts by a kind ot Heron. This If cron is, however, 
tolerated on account of tho beautiful black feathers which adorn 
its head, and which fonn tho waving crest in which Punjabee 
warriors and chiefs so much delight. The cedars which grow 
on the Hill sides close to the valley, and which furnish most of tbe 
timber for building, are poor specimens of the tribe, and wbfkiti 
bear no comparison with the giants of the forests of Paogee or 
Bussahir. 

^ On the whole the productions of Cashmere, though of course 
rich, are not highly dovelopedi if the advantages ofclimite are 
considered. ,Tho agriculture is very ordinary, much the same 
as that which obtains in India, and there is much culturabie waste. 
Its agricifltural resources might be developed by a moderate 
amount of labour and dr^ij^ege. 
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There is no such a thing as a wheeled vehicle in Oa£ihmere> nor 
any large beast of burden such as a camel. But tluB*waot is not 
felt where there is such an abundance of water carriage and such 
numbers of ponies and mules. But if the ti’aveller should have 
heard great accounts of the Cashmere ponies, be will be disap- 
4 )uintcd by the reality. Thedi^Httlc animals have narrow chests, 
foreheads, backs and loins. Their build is slim and tbeir legs 
thin. They are weedy, though active and hardy. The best 
ponies come from Ladakh and Yarkund. The plan would be 
to cross the breeds, and this we understand the Moha-liajah iu* 
tends to do. The cows and oxen are small. There are no butfaloee. 
I'he sheep are small; and the mutton something remarkably 
dif|irent from Southdown. Beef is forbidden food, the ruler 
Ifcng a Hindoo. Fish cannot be caught just now, the Court 
beii)g still in mourning for the late Moha-liajah. At all the sa¬ 
cred tanks great sanctity is attached to the shoals of little fishes. 
The goat of the valley is a very ordinary creature. The goat, 
which gives the hair for &e shawl^lives up above among the 
snows. ^ 

• There is little or nothing in the valley for the sportsman to 
shoot. The sport is all iu the ndtjghbouring mountains—deer, 
bears, &c. The journal of a sportsman round Cashmere, would 
have great general interest; but it would carry the reader oat 
of the valley into the wilder regions of the Himalayas. 

The climate of Cashmere is warmer than thatPof England in 
summer, though probably colder in winter. There is uqlpr^a- 
lar rainy sea^ion as in India. Bain and cloud are frequent and 
uncertain as m England. The snow falls in November and 
thaws in Aprjl all over the valley. The lakes and river are frozen 
and covered with wild ducks. I'he i^ear finds it too hard living up 
above, and condescends to the plain. Sometimes the sun is not 
visible for weeks. The natives keep themselves warm in rooms 
heated with hot water, or carry about with them little oases 
filled with live charcoal. They wear thioh dbveriugs of ^asB,^, 
like greaves, to protect their legs and feet from the snow. From 
the great humidity of the climate, One might suppose that fever 
would be prevalent But such is not the cane; perhaps owing 
to the altitude, ’the valley being 6000 feet above the sea. 
Whatever the cause, there is little or no fever in Cashmere. Dy¬ 
sentery is not unfrequent Small-pox is prevalent In the 
cities the various diseases arising from vice and filth are too 
painful to record. For a European.invalid the climate of jhe 
valley in summer i^ not bracing, and though highly benefieial» 
is not equal to that of the Himalayan Hul stations. But 
scenery and associations are most exlulirating, and the 

the Hills on the march to and from Cashmere and of any of ijne 

^ W2 . ‘ 
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Hills round the valley, is the finest possible. The highcsf and 
healthiest part of the vidlcy is the Eastern end round Islainabad 
and Vernag. 

The population of the valley (though never numbered by 
census) may amount to about 2| millions of souls. Emigration 
used formerly to take place to a dlbsiderablc extent; and at the 
great famine, which we have already mentioned, there was a 
considerable exodus. Emigration is not now, however, permit¬ 
ted. Still it is believed that the population does not increase. 
The aborigines of Cashmere were doubtless a Brahmin colony. 
That is what the people themselves say. Most of them were 
converted to the faith of Islam after the Mahomedan conquest. 
But there has also been a large admixture of pure Mahomedan 
tribes, such as the Mulliks, Moers, Sofees, Sheiklis, ROshees. Tlte 
tribes we have named form an important section oi the agricul¬ 
tural community The EPihees are distinct from the Hishees. 
The latter are Mahomedan Saints, though their name is of Hin¬ 
doo origin. The former are sturdy* peasants. The two impor¬ 
tant tribes of But an*Rohna, were originally Brahmin 
thojigh now Mahomedans. The Buts indeed ai e the chief agri¬ 
cultural tribe in the valleyl^just as the Jats are in Hindustan. 
It may be said that the whole population of the valley, shawl- 
weavers, artificers, husbandmen and all, arc Mahomedans, with 
the exceptjon of the Cashmeerce Pundits. These Pundits, though 
comparatively *few in numbers, are strong in infiuence and sta¬ 
tion, form the aristocracy of the valley. They originally 
constituted the educated class, and were the only set of men fit 
for business. Consequently they were largely employed by 
the Mahomedan conquerors. It was probably this circumstance 
that procured their exemption fioni the necessity of embracing 
Islamism. Certainly they have all presen ed their Hiudooism to 
the present day. The highest administrative posts are not 
often bestowed on them. Of the four Civil Districts into 
^ which Cashmere *is “Bivided one only is held by a Cashmeerco 
Pundit But the best posts iu the Customs and Excise, and 
the Ministerial offices in all departments, are held by them. 
The Pundits too have largely emigrated. There are many 
families of them at Lucknow and Delhi. At Lahore, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer to Runjeet Si^h, Deena Nath, was a 
Cashmeeree Pundit from Lucknow. His family are still very 
infiuential, and hold many excellent appointments under the 
Bi^h Government They do not amalgamate with the 
Bnihmiiui of India, and the necessities of the Cashmere climate 
have made thdih relax in respect to food and other matters the 
Btriotnoss ol Brahminical observance. There is in Cashmere 
generally less of bigotry, whether Hindoo or Mahomedan, than in 
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Other countries of Asia. The Maliomedans, retaining some old 
Hindoo associations, arc Jesh fanatical. Most of thorn belong to 
the Sheeah sect. But the sectarian fccal throu^ which thS 
Shecahs in India are so troublesome at the season of the 
Mohurrum festival, does not rage iu Cashmere. Once under the 
^ilkh rule, there was liowover ft serious disturbance between the 
Sheeahs and Soonnees of Sriuugger; since which time the Mo- 
hurrunv has not been kept with any great solemnity. Cashmere 
has at different times been visited a good deal by holy men 
from Arabia and Persia. The tombs of Mahomedan Saints are 
to be .mot with all over the valley, and these shrines are very 
picturesque objects. Most of the ministering Brahmins at tlie 
iiindoo sacred places arc men from India. There is a 
constant ebb and flow of the tide of Hindoo pilgrims who re¬ 
sort to various places in Cadimere, especially to^mernath, a 
spot situated in a remote valley towards the Eastern extremit)^ 
of Cashmere. Amernath is indeed one of the most interesting 
of all the places of Hindoos pilgrimage. The hardships of the 
route must greatly enhance the merit of the expedition : for the 
delicate nature of the burning South has to march through the 
snows of the North. At Martuudli near Islamabad, Runjeet Singh 
established several Sikh priests to read the Grunth ; aud those 
men remain there to this day. 

Whatever education there is in Cashmere (and it is^not wide¬ 
ly spread) is Mahomedan. Hindoo learning does not flourish. 
The language of the upper class, and of official life, is Ptfsian. 
The Pundits, though good Persian scholars, seldom know Sans¬ 
crit. The Cashmeerce dialect, which is based on the Hindee, is 
written in the Persian character. The Sikh rulers taught the 
upper classes to speak Punjabce, and as the present Government 
is half Punjabee, that dialect is still generally understood. The 
Oordoo language has not much currency, except with those in¬ 
dividuals who may be connected with the British authorities, 
with the merchants whoso servants and ag^ts have travelled in ^ 
India. * 

The character of the Cashmeeree people does not seem general¬ 
ly to make, a favourable impression on llie European travellem 
who have had thft means of studying it. In g(|peral terms 
we believe that the Cashmeerees may be characterised as mild> 
inoffensive and industrious, with those defects which usually 
pertain to the weak who have been for many centuries held 
down by the strong. If deceit, chicanery, and Utigiousne^i 
are to be met with amongst them, we must, ^ before judg'*' 
ing Uiem severely, remember what their condttion has beeni 
for many generations. They are cunninp artiffo^S and 
gent husbandmen. They have strong family actions. Tli^ 
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women are better and more faithful than the women of 
Jhe Punjab. They understand how to associate themselves 
together in ^corporations, and the system of village commu- 
nities exists as strongly iu Cashmere as in India. They are 
not generally violent or fanatical. They are orderly ; not much 
addicted to crime either against life or property. But if ex¬ 
asperated they are ca[table of desperate acts. The town folk 
are a sleek, thin race, with delicate nervous organization. The 
country folk are as sturdy muscular fellows as you would see any¬ 
where. Though they love tbeir native valley they do not ap¬ 
preciate its scenery, and seldom know even the names of the 
surrounding mountains. They seem to have no taste for mili¬ 
tary service, and have never been enlisted as soldiers cither by 
the Sikhs or by the present Govorument. On the whole it may be 
said that th% Cashmeerees embosomed in the Himalayas are 
• population sui generis, very ditferent from the fierce 
and fanatical tribes on their Western border, from the Thibetan 
races of Ladakh on the North, frofli the Rajpoot mountaineers 
on the South and East. ‘ * 

As is well known, (^aslimere was, after the Sutlej Campaign 
of 1846, made over by the Lahore Government under the aus¬ 
pices of the British authorities to Golab Singh, King of Juminoo, 
(Jolab Singh had, in addition to his hereditary principality of 
Jummoo,^acquired Kishtwar to the East and Ladakh to the 
NoHh of Cashmere : while the Poonch and Chubal country to 
the South was hold by members of his family. Thus he was 
de facto possessor of tbe country round Cashmere when that valley 
was made over to him. He died in 1857, and was succeeded by 
his son llumbecr Singh, the present Moha-Rajiu He holds the 
valley with about J(1,000 troops, regular and irregular. The 
men are chiefly hill Rajpoots, with a sprinkling of Mahomedans 
from the regions near the Indus, of Punjubees, au.l of Goor- 
khas. There is nothin' to remark in their discipline and 
equipment. In thd%ivil administration, the poHoe would seem 
to be efiective, sc far as the 8uppre.ssion of crime goes. Fins 
is largely resorted to as a punishment, and so is imprisonment* 
Prisoners may be seen grinding rice on the borders of the Sri- 
nu^er lakegi There may be some attempt ft judicial systemi 
but it is quite uadevoloi}cd. The Revenue amounts to about 
forty lakhs of Rupees, or £400,(XM) per annum; of which 25 lakhs 
are from Land Tax, and the rest from Customs and Excise* The 
heavy land tax is collected in kind, and consequently the Go- 
Temment has to receive and dispose of vast quantities of grain. ' 
The oi^anizatlom of the village communities is kept up t HinmI 
tnen of villages, and of circles of villages are appointed (they 
are oalled Mnquddums and Chowdrees,) just as they Used to w 



Under the Mogul Emperore. Village aocountants are also to 
be found all over the valley. 

We have touched but very lightly on the social and political 
condition of Cashmere. The subject is an extensive and m some 
respects a delicate one. It could not be done full justice to in 
an Article like the present. 

We shall nol conclude without briefly adverting to the 
Geograi)hical work which has been for some time past go¬ 
ing on in Cashmei e. For the past four years a highly trained 
party under Capt. Montgomerie of the Bengal Engineers, with¬ 
in the control o( the Surveyor General, has been engaged in a 
Trigonometrical Survey of Cashmere and the surroiinaing re¬ 
gions. The work of this series will ultimately be incorporated 
with that of the Grand Trigonomctiical Survey of India. This 
work is now nearly conclud* d for Cashmere; the altitude of 
the principal peaks, the diiection of the ranges, the principal 
towns, and such like points have been fixed with the utmost 
scientific precision. And the varied details of the. valley itself 
have been markid in with peilcct topograjdiical delineation. 
Soon thcreiore Government and the public will be in possession 
of the best possible map of Cashmere. Cajil. Montgomerie and 
his assistants have indeed rendered services by which the com¬ 
munity at large will gieatly benefit. They have undergone, in 
addition to mental labour, mu(‘h physical toil and hardship; they 
have borne every vicissitude oi climate and the extremes of heat 
and cold. During the crisis of lb57, they were a small band of 
Englishmen, in the heart of the Himalayan mountains, separated 
from one another, and divided by a long and rugged tract from 
their fellow-countrymen who weie canyiiig on such a struggle 
in Northern India. Tlieir position tlierc^re was isolated and 
trying; and peculiar even among the accidents of that ter¬ 
rible time. But the Cashinere Survey was never suspended 
for a moment, its progress was as good as ever. Captain Mont- 

f roinerie and his Assistants shewed a good*bxample of how Eoj^ 
ishmen can preserve a calm attitude in the midst of trouble 
and alarm, and adhere to duty and work in the midst of distrac¬ 
tions. And it is but duo to Captain Montgomerie to say that to 
high scientific attainments he adds temper, discrelion and great 
aptitude in dealing with natives of all closes. 

And now to conclude. If we shall have at all succeeded in 
imparting to those who have not visited Cashmere an idea of 
the valley, as it appears in the present day; in reviving thh 
recollections of those who have visited that matchless scene; 
our objfMst will liave been more than accompKahed. We hefe 
heard natives of Cashmere say that the British nesembi# 
Moguls in their fondness for scenery as well os in other 
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The memory of the Great Moguls is associated in the minds of 
the people with the idea of Empire. 'I'hey are, par excellence, 
the Emperors of the Paist, But since British in6uence has 
been extended over Northern India, it has been commonly re¬ 
marked by the people that another Imperial race has arisen to 
dominate in Asia. And in truth the Anglo-Indian Statesman 
of the Present does resemble the Great Mogul of the Past, in 
his comprehensive policy, his systematic organization, his 
power of controlling diverse races* his efforts for material im¬ 
provement. But the two resemble each other in a lesser, though 
a strongly marked, idiosyncrasy; in tliat they are both Lovers 
of Nature. Both the Englishman and the Mogul came to India 
from a colder climate. The Mogul panted for green pastures 
and running brooks; for an atmosphere that admitted of outdoor 
exercise; for wilder regions where he could ride and walk and 
hunt. And so does the Englishman. Whenever time or 
opportunity permitted they both betook thems^elves lo the 
Ilimalayas. for refreshment after* labour in the plains of 
India. The Englishman raises up stations and settlements at 
twenty different places on the southern side of the Ilimalayas. 
The Mogul enriched and beautified Cashmere (already so rich 
and beautiful) with gardens, summer houses and palaces. In 
many climes and places such as Granada, Constantinople, Da¬ 
mascus, Cairo, the skill and gciiius of the Mahomedans be> 
queathed to the admiration of i)ostcnty, specimens of noble 
architecture in the midst of interesting scenery. In Cashmere, 
the Mogul works equalled, in beauty and interest, the fairest 
structures ever raised by Mahomedan hands. Among the Mo¬ 
guls the Emperor Jehangeer is to this day remembered for the 
affection with wliiqb he regarded the valley of Cashmere, lie 
used to sit and watch the Srinugger Lake : he would mark the 
surface of the water as it reddened with the purple splendor of 
the lotus in sunshine, or as it was adoincd with the chaster beau¬ 
ty of the lily by moonlight; he would observe in the water the 
reflections of the changeful sky, and of the mountains with their 
alternations of gloom and glory ; and in the darkness of night 
he would see .the hill sides lit up with bonfires, reflected a hun¬ 
dred times <bver on the glittering face of ‘the Lake. Again 
ho would gaze into the deep blue depths of the Vemag fottntaiu, 
and wonder whether it issued from the Elysium whi^ the 
Prophet had promised to Believers. When afterwards he wae 
stricken with palsy he desired to be carried to Vernag a» 
most charming spot in all his dominions. Laboriously the dy¬ 
ing Emmror travelled from the Punjab up the Peer Ptdljfd 
route. Bift as yre have already seen, he never reached CmbH- 
mere again, and expired at Bohramgulla near the fo^ df the 
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great range. Throughout his life-time he would uae tlie often re¬ 
peated Baying, that if there be a Paradise on earth, it is this 
queen of valleys. Little then did he think that this verdict 
would be confirmed in after ages by many an English Officer, 
w'ho should resort to Cashmere to brace his frame by the breezes 
of the North, and to refresh his mind by communion with na¬ 
ture. But while doing this, the reflective Christian traveller 
will have thoughts which' it never entered into the heart of a 
Mogul to conceive. He will inwardly pray that the bounteous 
Providence which has vouchsafed so many choice gifts to Cash¬ 
mere, may one day bless its people not only with material pro¬ 
gress , but also with moral advancement and with the enlighten^ 
inent of the Trutli.- 
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Art* VIII.—1. B^port of the Comniigiioners appavr^ed to tn~ 
into the Orpanhation of the Indian Armp, topetiier with 
the Minuteg of Evidence, and Appendix,, 1859* 

Beport of Major General Hancock. 1859. 

3»: Papers connected with the Reorganization of the Armg in 
Jndiai Svpplementary to the Report of the Army, Commission. 
1859. • 

4 ; Copies of Correspondence between the late Court of Directors, 
the President of the late Board of Control, and the present 
■ Secretary of State for India, respecting the AiiTJi.LEiiY FoROtca 
in India from the commencement of the late Muting to the pre¬ 
sent date. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
\2th April, 1859. 

Amongst the numerous and grave topics demanding early 
and careful consideration in connection with the more efficient 
and economical management and control of the vast Indian 
Empire which has been entrusted by Providence to the govern** 
meat of Great Britain, there are none which in importance and 
nt^ency are equal to the vital question as to the speediest and 
most effective mode of reorganizing the Anglo-Indian Army, a 
question upon the prompt, practical and judicious solutioti of 
which hinges the very existence of that Empire. 

-In July last year, when the project of transferring the direct 
Government of India from the East India Company to the 
Crown, was still under discussion, a Commission was appointed 
to enquire into the existing condidou of the Indian Army aod 
the changes it might be expedient to make therein. In Mai^h 
of llte present year this Commission submitted its report, 
which has now been several months before the puhlb« 
Aayetj however, with the exception of two sterile debates m the 
Jiotise of' Commons and the passing of a bill to increase thefiimtt' 
c^itbe Euro{)ean force in India from twenty to thirty 
ni«n, no eteps have, apparently, been taken in this most knpoi^Bf 
BRitter :* the result is ^hat in the interim all is confucjon^Hanilety^' 
d^uH expenditure throughout the Empire*’ < 

some definite measure is decided upon and s(Hne arraa^j*' 
menitmiiideHfor ihe .efiNbnt miUtary control of4he 
lu‘g4:;EMH>pean force at present employed mu^fpecesiamy^ 
sMfwdjxn Jndk, whilst on the other h(md,4he immeufatllmM 

in numerical Strang^ ^and’cost 
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tUo time as a serious though necessary evil, is still maintained 
pending the settlement of the general question of iifenigani!*' 
zation, and that at an expense so enormous ae to ho literfdly 
ruinous to the finances of the empire. 

Every day’s delay in this matter is prejudicial to the infinenoe 
and prestiffe of the British Government in India, and adds to the 
financial cmbaTrassinent, an evil already difficult to deal with# 
whilst it also tends to excite anxieties and fears with reference 
to their future fate and prospects, in the minds of all members, 
European as well as native, in the existing Services. It i« there^ 
fore imperative that the subject should be promptly and earnestly 
taken up and fairly grappled with, in order that some sound 
leading principles should be laid down, and some system adopt¬ 
ed which may be at the same time practical and suitable to the 
existing circumstances and to the employment of all efiieient and 
trustworthy material now available; a system which, whilst inau^ 
gurating a thorough and unepariiig reform when such is unques¬ 
tionably requisite, shall introduce no unnecessary changes to 
meet mere theoretical plans or experimental crotchets j whick 
shall, moreover, initiate even needful changes with all due precau¬ 
tion and consideration, and which, whilst aiming, as the firiH 
qoasideration, *to secure the best interests of the State, shall ndt 
be unmindful of the rights and privileges of those who have 
already, for more than a century, done that State such -good 
service. The broad principles upon which such a system of 
organization must be baaed should be clearly defined by 
the home authorities, under whose orders, arrangements might 
be commenced at once for the organization in England of the 
European force required, leaving to the local Government of 
India to fill in the outline and carry out the necessary details, in 
regard to the native force and the requisite local establish** 


luents. ^ ^ ^ • 

The -printed report of the Commission on the Organizatioii 
the Indian Army is somewhat meagre, and on several of the 
most important points is undecided, gt*eat difference of optnioa 
not only in the evidence elicited but amongst the 
raiesionors themselves: nevertheless the report as pubUsheGl 
oontains'^-amOngst some worthless and objectionable 
sui|s < of Taluamo record, more especially in the appendix and 
Mip^ement.^ Twelve questions were |ilt befmre the 

and report, and these formed fhe baaht if. 

The fi«t question was ** the terms on 
of . East India X/ompany was to hi tcanaferroddl^ 
i question h^ however 
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df India from the Ea&t India Company to the Crown $ the ddth 
Clause of which Act distinctly ana fully guarantees to the then 
existing members of the Army of the East India Company, on 
its transfer to the Crown, “ the like payt pentioM, allowances and 
^privileyeSf and like advantages as regards promotion and others 
‘ wise, as ^ they had continued in the service of the said Compcmy*** 
This pledge i| most important, and mast be carefully borne in 
mind in the consideration of any plan for the future >oiganization 
of the Indian Army. The 2na, 3rd, 7th, 9th, 10th and 11th 

? [ueBtions all bear on the chief point for consideration, in its two* 
bid aspect of the permanent force required for India, and its 
composition, more especially with reference to the relative pro* 
portions of Europeans to Natives in the several arms. As re* 
gards the numerical strength of the force to be permanently 
maintained, the Commissioners experience some difficulty in fix¬ 
ing a definite amount, and they quote the conflicting opinions 
given in evidence upon this point. They consider however that 
when peace and order are perfectly restored, railway and river 
eommunications available, and defensive posts ercct^ through¬ 
out the country, a P^uropean force in round numbers of 
about 80,000 men might be sufficient, which, with the proposed 
proportions of 2 Natives to 1 European in the Bengal, and 3 to 
•1 in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, would give a Native 
force of about 1,90,000. They earnestly recommend however 
*1hat the Artillery arm should be mainly a European force, a 
few exceptional Native Batteries being maintained for particular 
duties and for stations unsuiied to the location of Europeans. 

The 4th, 5tb, 6th, 8th and 12th questions all have reference 
toore or less direct to a much contested point,—the evidleuce 
elimted regarding which is of the most widely divergent charac¬ 
ter, and notxinfrequently representing the most extreme views, 
^at point being whether the European portion of the Indian 
Army snould be exclusively a Line or a Local force, or compos¬ 
ed, as heretofore, of a mixture of the two ;—the best means of 
Feeruiting for such a force, or of relieving Line Begiments «aa 
also whether consolidation of the two forces and exchange from 
one to the other would be practicable with the ^rfect justice to 
the oUtims of all Officers in the servico of the East India Com* 
puny, 

Oitt this subject the^ommissioners were unable to offisHF nay 
o^nniou at a body, divided as they were into two parties entertab^ 
ittg diiuuetrScaUj;^^ opposite views. One party, fonutug the im^o* 
nty^--attd undemtood to be composed of the six OfficerO of tbb 
Boyal Atmy OU the Commission,-—being strongly in Ibvor of 
only one de^rmtion of ffireei and that, of coume, to be the Line 
Azmyt taltSfig India in a reguU^ tour of duty; whilst 
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consisting of the Secreter^ of State for India and the four 
Indian Officers on the Commission, hold equally stiong opi¬ 
nions in favour of a very considerable Local force, speci^ly in¬ 
tended for service in India. Both parties support their views by 
arguments and reasons given in detail. Both carry their opi¬ 
nions to a somewhat ultra limit, so much so as to leave on more 
unbiassed minds a conviction that the wisest and safest course is 
probably to be found between the two extremes. 

Independent of the report and opinions of the Commissioners 
themselves, whose previous training, habits and natural bias were 
calculated to render unanimity of opinion doubtful, and in some 
measure to disqualify them for the duties of impartial judges, 
more especially when three of the members, viz. the Secretaries 
of State for War and for India, as also the Commander^n-Chief 
of the forces, were, to a certain extent, personally interested in 
the decision,—the i>osition and patronage of their several ap¬ 
pointments being materially affected by it,—there remains m 
the minutes of evidence and, as already stated, more especially in 
the appendix and supjilement, a mass of valuable information 
bearing on the various phases of the whole question, sufficient in 
itself to afford ample material for the formation of a sound and 
practical opinion on the leading features of this important ques¬ 
tion. Amongst the most valuable of the various documents re¬ 
ferred to, may be specially quoted the minute by the present 
Governor General of India and those of the Governors and Com*> 
manders-in-Chief of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies; 
the evidence verbal and recorded of Lord Elleuborough the 
minute of Major General Mansfield, the Chief of the Staff in 
India, which may be inferred to represent the views of the 
Commander>in> Chief;—the minute of the MUilary Secretary to 
Government; that of the Punjab Commission, consisting of Sir 
John Lawrence, Brigadier Chamberlaync and Colonel Edwards; 
those of Sir Bartle Freer, Major General Sydney Cotton, 
and of Colonels Mayhew and Greene, the Adjutants General of 
the Bengal and Bombay Armies, and of Sir K. Vivian and 
Major General Tucker formerly Adjutants General^at Madras 
and Bengal the reports and evidence of Colonel Durand, who 
was specially appointed to collect and lay "before Uie Commissi|p 
information on this subject; the minute of Colonel Holland 
wiitten evidence and opinions of the Commissioners themseWes, 
more especisdly the minutes of H. B. H. the Duke of Cam- 
bvpdige and Colonel W> Burlton, and the separate report 

Hancock. * • u ^ 

These have all gone into the question in more or less 
iiad aU bring a oertsw amount of apsojal or pranticsii 
and espenentoe to bear upon it. Taking this 
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Q\i(3cnc6 and iiifpruiailon; hiftiqg it with alf practicable Imparti*' 
ality; adopting without hesitation such plans m are unAoimous- 
Iv supported ; giving due weight to the opiuions^ even though 
they may be singular, of those qualiiied to speak on particular 
or local topics, or with personal and practical experience ; mak* 
ing duo allowance for the inducuoe of professional bias an(} tn*^ 
tcrcsts; striking as it w'erc on average, not only between nmne^ 
rical discrepancies, but extreme views; and keeping the main 
object—an economical and efficient force—steadily in view, with-* 
out losing sight oi the rights aud privileges of all concerned ; it 
would apparently not be a very difficult matter to arrive at a de* 
6nite conclusion on the leading points of this great and impor¬ 
tant question ; the main features ol which mice fairly ostablisned, 
tlie adjustment of all minor details would be of comparatively 
little dlfficull3^ 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to discuss the 
question in its several bearings, taken seriatim, in the spii'it 
above advocated ; at the same time ofTering, with all dcferenooi 
such personal opinions as some consideiablc local experience and 
a long and careful consideration of the subject may, it is hoped, 
be fouud to justify. 

The first and most important poitiun of the question, and one 
that should be consideied on its own merits, independent of 
lo^al or special interests, is the amount of the Force to be perma<^ 
ncntly maintained in India^ and its composition as regards the 
several arms and the proportions of Europeans to natives. 

Some considerable time must elapse hufore the details of any 
scheme for the reorganization of the Army can be fairly and 
practically brought into operation, and in that interim certain 
changes may be expected to have taken place in the present 
condition of India. In tlio first place it may be inferred that 
tlie main lines of railway connecting the several Fresidonoies 
will be, if not completed, at least well advanced; that the 
means of steam communication on the Ganges, the Indus and a 
few of their chief tributaries will have been extended and iuH 
proved; that the country generally will have been disarmed, Imd 
that an efficient, well disciplined (but not a military ) Foljkie 
under Buropean conM, will be organized throughout the 
pire; when these measures have idl Jpeen carri^ out* a com** 
paratively small but compact force ought to suffice ffir the wawts 
of India* providing that force is proper]:|r constituted and peev 
feedy efficient as regards disoipUoe, equipment and tha iMni 
of transport. * * >» 

In the psesent condition of the Indian finanoes eoenomw is an 
^ntkd consideration; but the line should be earefhUfi 4dat^ 
between real and false eoojaomyu With a weeb* IHiffiolmMinr 
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ill constituted Army there can be no permanent and general 
foelittg of security, and without such security oomraeroied 
oondUcncc, enterprise, and national prosperity are impracti¬ 
cable. Not a man should be maintained in the Indian Army 
who is not really required, but eve^ man on the rolls should 
be as efHeient as earoful training and Uberal equipment cau ren¬ 
der the sold ter. 

Assuming that the Police force is available for the per¬ 
formance of all duties connected with the support of the re¬ 
venue and judicial departnieiits, and fully equal to cope with 
auy amount of disarmed rabble; the duties of the regular force 
would be more limited than uas the case prior to the mutiny of 
1857, whilst the increased facilities of movement would render a 
smaller force more generally available. 

llcstricted as it would then be to purely military duties, it 
becomes dedrable for moral etfoct, for training and real efficien¬ 
cy, that the force shouhl, lor the mo'^t part, be kept together in 
considerable bodies of all arms formed into lb igndes or moveable 
oolumns, constantly exercised and always ready for service. In 
all such Brigades there should not only be a proportion of Ku- 
rupcans, but they slioiild, as a gcneial rule, ronn the mainstay 
or basis of the Brigade, the native troops acting as auxiliaries. 

For the greater portion of these Brigades the most convenient, 
safe and handy composition would be three liegiincnts or Bat¬ 
talions of Infantry, of which one to be European, a Battery of 
Field Artillery, European of course, and, where Cavalry was 
requisite or the ground suitable for the employment of tliat arm, 
a body of three Squadrons, of which one to be European, the 
native jiortion being Irregular Cavalry. 

These Brigades to be judiciously disposed over the country 
in reticulated communication with each other, occupying the 
most important jwlitical or strategical positions, commanding 
the main communications, overawing any large towns with po¬ 
pulations of disaifected or troublesome character, and protecting 
the great oommercial cities of the empire. 

At each Brigade station there should invariably be a fortified 
post, capable of being defended by a small garrison, for the pro¬ 
tection of the Brigade stores, and expense magazine, the fam|% 
lies of tile European offieers and men, and other ite^eMomh^ 
wkiUt the Brigade might be In the field. With thie object in 


Ootupaniei of the European Kegiment, would sumce for the gif« 

inMr of thie post To meet ms demafid^ the 

Ulnln ehouki each ooneist of ten 

toxison and eight for Brigade; but the latter fiualbtlt of 
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panics would be amply sufficient and most convenieiit for al! tbe 
^[ativo BegimentsT 

In some localities—more especially in the Madras and Bom¬ 
bay Presidencies where cirouinstanocs and the character and 
physical qualities of the people render the maintenance of a largo 
proportion of Europ^pans leas absolutely needful,—the Brigades, 
on economical considerations, might be reduced to a wing in¬ 
stead of a whole Regiment of European Infantry, or rather to 
companies, allowing two for (larrison. Demi Brigades of 
Infantry, with a full complement of Cavalry, would form con¬ 
venient and efficient moveable columns, but these also should 
have their fortified po**! and garrison. 

Each group of about lour Brigades might form a Div^On, and 
in each Diiibioii there should be a Fort with a stronger garrison 
of a ICuropean Regiment and a Battery or two of Artillery. 
These fortresses to contain the arsenal and stores of the Divi¬ 
sion and the treasury and civil 'records of the province, as 
also to afford a place of refuse in case of emergency to the Eu¬ 
ropean population of the district. 

It would also be desirable in a few of the most important 
Divisions, that the Head Quarter Brigade should contain a 
lai^ger European element, the ordinary proportion being re¬ 
versed, and thus such Brigades to consist of two Europeans 
to one Native. The Artillery and Cavalry of these Bri¬ 
gades to be likewise increased in certain cases, and the Euro¬ 
pean element to be also proportionally extended to the latter 
arm when requiaite. At ilie most important points of all, there 
ought to be at least three Brigades exclusively composed of Eu¬ 
ropeans, or with only a single Native Regiment added to relieve 
the Europeans from the more exposed and unhealthy duties, 
during the hot season. Of these Brigades, which might be look¬ 
ed upon as the bases or nuclei of the European force, two would 
be requisito for the natural bases of operations at the mouths of 
the Indus and Ganges, that is to say at ICurrachee and near Cal¬ 
cutta ; whilst a third, forming with those a ^rand triangle, might 
be most advantageously stationed in the Himalaya; where tihe- 
wisc two or three additional Brijgades, composed of Eurondani 
and Qoorhahe, should also be staimned as reserves, located (dong 
the line from Almorah to Rawul Pindee^ where these troops 
wonld be kept in a healthy and efficient eondiUon, ready for e^- 
lAoyment whenever or whereverthj^ services might be oalled 
In 1S57 whep, the mutiny broke out, the Europesin Bimde 
jluArtered in. the hlUs about Simla, was the only force ready fw 
imdiediale^ and formed the nucleus of the sipatl but 
lant Amy that laid siege to Delhi and saved Indli ’thiip i 
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leesoo that assuredly ought not to be forgotten^ but rather to bu 
improved upon. 

A refeience to the map of India will show that, occupying only 
the mobt important poailions, there v^ould be an absolute neces¬ 
sity for at least 48 Brigade Slalioiib, exclusive of the Beserves 
in tlie Hills; and on this fact the calculation ior tlie minimum 
force to be employed may be based. 48 Brigades ot the jiro- 
posed compobitioii would gi^e an a\erage of 48 Euiopeau Be- 
gimentb and 90 iS'ativo Battalioiib ui Infantry. 

But making allowance lor onc-tlnrd of these Brigades or Co¬ 
lumns having only Wings instead of whole Begiments of Euro¬ 
peans, and calculating on an addition of at least a dozen Native 
Battalions to compcn&ate in bonie medburc for this deficiency of 
Europeans, thcie would then be requiied 40 Europeeu and 108 
Nati\e Begiments. The Hill Beserveb would add 6 of the 
former ; 12 of each would be requiied for Grand or Divisional 
Garrisons and for the defence or control of large cities a4- 
joiuiug them, and 6 European Begiments for increasing the 
strength of the most important Brigades; this would gi\e a totsd 
of 64 European Begiments and 128 Native Battalions as the mini¬ 
mum force of Infantry absolutely necessary. 

The icquibite sticngth of Begimentsor Battalions is another im¬ 
portant consideration. The evidcuce taken before the Commission 
wob geueially oppobcd to large Begiments, which were coubidered 
uuuceebsarilv expensive, ab they ceitainly are unwieldy ; and it 
was stated by more than one witnesb that the moral etfect of a 
Begiment ol seven or eight hundred men was nearly, if not quite, 
as great as that of one a thousand strong or more; Natives 
always eom])uting force by Begimentb or I^ultuns, not by the 
hunured or thousaud bayonets. 

Undoubtedly there is great truth in this; but on the other 
band it is very nceessuiy to guard against lallin|^ into the opposite 
extreme of excessively weak Begiments in a climate like that of 
India, where any c]>idcmic, or a bickly scaeon, might reduce such 
a Begiment to a mere skeleton in a few weeks or even days. 
Probably a minimum btrength per company of 90 of all ranks, ex¬ 
clusive of Oibcers, would anord a safe, convenient and economical 


establishment, giving a total of 900 bayonets for each Euro{>eao 
and for each Native Battalion. This strength, even alloir* 
ing; for sick and detached duty, would give handy BattaUoilta 
ihr Brigade^ without being too weak, provided that the 
blished complement was fmly and fairly keptm , 

But in audition to the Native BattaUo^ m BiHgadUra 
derame body pf men would be requisite for the 
uiuuereua potions, which, though not requiring the 
Brigade, could nof bo safely left without some traetwomVlro^ 

SsriiSlLOBB, 1859. ^ X 
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There ere aleo many positions, on the frontiers esiieciaHy, which 
require to be held In some force, but at which the climate 
renders the permanent employment of Europeans impracticable. 
For these duties a body of Irregular Infantry would be the most 
suitable, nearly similar in composition to the original Punjab 
Irregular force. As these troops would have to take many of 
the duties formerly performed by Contingents and Local Corps,— 
with which those still in existence might be incorporated,—their 
number could not be assumed at less than one-third of the re¬ 
gular Native Regiments, or in even numbers at 40, which would 
raise the tolal number of Native Regiments to 160. This would 


give an Infantry force for all India of 

64 Euro]v;au Regiments 900 strong, =• 57,600 

120 Regular Native Regiments 720 strong, *= 86,400 

40 Irregular Native Regiments 720 strong, ==» 28,800 

being a total Infantry force of = 172,800 


and a proportion of exactly one Eurdpeau to two Natives. 

Of Cavalry the events of the two past yeai's Imve shewn the 
necessity for a large permanent increase upon the old establish¬ 
ment, more especially as regards the European portion of that 
arm. 

The pro])orlion of Europeans to Natives might advantageous¬ 
ly be the same as that of the Infantry, or as one to two, but the 
whole Native pc»rtion should be Irregular, a fact upon which tlm 
evidence j^iveu before tbc Commission was nearly unanimous. 

No Brigade, in which the nature of the surrounding country 
was not opix>sed to the employment of Cavalry, should be with¬ 
out a portion of this arm, except under particular circumstances, 
or when in the ncighbourhcwKl of a special Cavalry Brigade; 
and the ordinary establisluneut might most conveniently corres¬ 
pond with that of the Infantry, and consist, as already suggest*, 
ed, of three Squadrons, of which one to be European. 

At particular Stations of greater importance, where there was 
likely to be a demand for Cavalry, this establishment might be 
doubled or the European portion increased from one-ttt^ to 
one- lialf. 

But in addition to these details of Cavalry forming portions 
of the Line Brigade, it would be absolutely necessaiy ib have 
at least a small portion of reserve Cavalry assembled in separate 
Cavalry Brigades, and so located as that by the (rid el the tail- 
load, one or more should be rendered speedily aVaHiab^ to loih 
any division <^lhe Army. By a careful selecrion of thedooiii!^, 
four auch detached Brigades might su0lee; their etseagtbtitmtiith 
lag two Regiments, or 4 Squadrons of European arid* d nf^Nh- 
rite Cavalry, with a due proportion of Horse Artaiery.'vOi^lieao 
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BjiBimum atyengtli of European Cavalry re<j,uirpd wou^^. 
be 64 Squadroi^y wliilet Sie prbpoiaea double propoHion of ll 2d2{ll* 
tiye Squadroua, wquld leave a sui^olent body available for duty 
with ihe, Irregular or Local Infantry iu localities wKefe sucli Ca- ' 
va|ry yvas absolutely requisite. This arm must of necessity be 
inueh .broken up and dispersed, whatever might be the estebiish*" 
ed stTOngih of Kegiments: and therefore it would be as well tb ’ 
adopt the more economical • complement of eight troops, which^ 
would admit of convenient distribution by "Wings or Squadrons} 
iind the strength of all Squadrons might be fixed at 160 Sabtea 
each. This would give 

16 Eegiments of European Cavalry at 600 = 9,600 ' 

82 Regiments of Mative Irregular Do. — 19,200 


or a total of Sabres, ... 28,800, 

Being in the exact proportion of six Infantry to one Cavalry. 

The Artillery for India must necessarily be on liberal scale, 
as, in the first place, it is the arm for which all orientals enter* 
tain the greatest respect, and, in the second, it is the one 
which European science and the extent and efficiency of the 
British manufacturing establishments enable us to maintain in 
a higher state of efficiency, as compared with that of our oppot, 
nents, than any other branch. ' All the opinions given before 
the Commission coincide as to the demand for a large force of 
Artillery, though they differ somewhat as to the details of ttuM;, 
foim^ . 

The Opinions are nearly as unanimous in regard to the neceesity 
for this force being, as a general rule, a European one. < • 
As however this is an expensive arm, it is requisite that whilst 
maintained in snfdcient force and in the most efficient condition^ 
the ;establbhment should not be larger than is absolutely no? 
oesa^y for the duties to be jierforiied, or in relation tb itfie 
rest of the force, allowing for an adequate reserve. ■ ? i? 

!i, Assumiug that we have a total of 50 Line and separate. Cavalry, 
l^%adeB,each of these would require a Battery of Horae or IHstd 
ArtlAery; one would also be requisite for each large Qarnsoh« . 
\ybidi may be taken at 14 in number, and for each 
Ihefe ehquld be also one Battery as the Division Reserve 
ioff BiSpmlar nnmber or 12 for the general reserve, we havOia j|^ V, 
Batteries, Horse or Field, required for India, a \ 

^eBt;;thit cannot be deemed excessive as, including resei:ves»;p' 
quite afford a propi^on of one Battery to every ' 
S^^ento pf Infantry and Cavalry, and only a fraotlon,n^^^' 
half pieces ef ordnance to every^ 
‘.iSatoa^.^Each. Line Biricade would morepVtar 
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ft further.proportion of one third, or 16 additional batteries, for 
the raost important carriaona and reserves, this would give a 
total of 64 Siege or Garrison Batteries. 

The able minute of Ills Koyal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge on this subject, contains a recommendation for a 
force not vevj dissimilar in strength to the one here jpro- 
posed, consisting of 164 Batteries of Horse, Field and Garrison 
Artillery, instead of 152 as simgested above; being a difference 
of only 12 Batteries But llis Koyal Highness allows a more 
liberal complement of Field Artillery, viz., 28 Horse Artillery 
and 104 Field Batteries; tli-i force, we venture with all defer* 
ence to think is not absolutely necessary; whilst on the other 
hand his proposed comjdemenl of only 32 Garrison Batteries 
for all India is undoubtedly insufricient. 

His proposition to organize the local force as one Regiment, 
on the same princijde os the Koyal Artillery, with the like num-^ 
her of Batteries to a Brigade and the same complement and pro¬ 
portions of officers, is undoubtedly what should be adopted; 
the pro}>oscd establishment of men for Batteries appears how¬ 
ever to be unnecessarily large, as a certain amount of native 
assistance is indispensable for all Batteries in India, in the 
shape of syces, grass-cutters, artiticers and lascars, and conse¬ 
quently a corresponding reduction of Europeans may and 
ought to be effected. 

Taking His Koyal Iliglmess’ memorandum however as a 
guide, the proposed minimum establishment of 88 Batteries 
might be conveniently fixed at 24 Batteries of Horse and 64 
Batteries of Field Artillery, the number of Field and Garrison 
Batteries being equal. Assuming the establishment of Horse Artil¬ 
lery Batteries at 175 Europeans of all grades—exclusive of ofili- 
<;er8, of Field Batteries at 160, and of Siege or Garrison Batteries 
at 100, we should have a total European Force of Artillery of 


24 Batteries of Horse Artillery at 176 =» 4,200 

64 Batteries of Field Artillery at 160 10,240 

64 Batteries of Garrwon Artillery at 100 6,400 

. .. 


20,840 

5ut although the nearly unanimous tenor of the evjdenfte 
laid before the Commission was in favor of keeping the Artilleryi 
as ft general rule, in the hands of Europeans, it was udihitt^ 
that 4 certain portion of Kative Artillery would be ind^pensfthle 
for ipeciid duties, where Europeans could not with or. 
adv^nti^p be employed ; for it must be taken into acootmi that 
the employmeiit of a Europeen Battery of Artillery entftile the 
nec^iwty fm’ European Infantry or Cavalry ta Supp^ind pro-* 
teot U;. ^ Ou the Punjaub frontier, in the Deridtit^ w Scin^e^ As- 
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sam and other ioonlitics where the employment of Artillei’y » re- 
qnisite with the Native Irregular force, either Natives (or Afri- 
eaufl as recommended by Lord Elphinstone) must be employed 
to A certain extent. 

For the purposes and localities specified, including Local 
Batteries and Mountain Trains, not leas than 12 Batteries of Na¬ 
tives would suffice for the whole of India, but the strengtli 
might be reduced to 150 for each Battery or 1800 in all, cStil- 
blishmentsof extra drivers being attached according to the nature 
of the draught cnipWed. 

The Ordnance of these Bntteiies would necessarily be light, 
and might as a general rule be confined to 6-pounder guns 
and mountain howitrers with 8 })icoes in battery. Hor¬ 
ses, mules, camels or elephants being used for draught ac- 
coi’ding to the nature of the locality wliere the Batlcrics might 
be employed. As the Europeans would be in proportion to the 
Native Artillery as nearly, 12 to 1, there would be little to ap- 
jjrehendfrom such a minority. 

The remaining arm to be considered is that of the Engineers 
or Sappers and Miners, For constant and exposed manual la¬ 
bour the European Sapper is unsuited to the Indian climate, but 
for guiding and overlooking work his services arc indispensable. 
No nation can produce better Miners.if properly directed than 
are to be found amongst the natives of India, and it would be 
an error not to avail ourseh es of their j)cculiar aptitude in this 
line. But for conducting the sapping details of siege opera¬ 
tions, for preparing the requisite material and for general super¬ 
intendence of all Engineering work, European acicnec and train¬ 
ing as well as European energy are requisite. The simplest 
arrangement appears to be to combine the two elements in the 
same Company, but giving the European a higher position by 
making the lowest grade that of Second Corporal; a Company 
being composed of 30 European Non-Commisrioned and Sim¬ 
pers and 100 Native Miners of all grades. One Company (or 
each Diyision of the Army, and half that Force for general re¬ 
serve, would probably afford ja sufficient proportion for this arm. 

The foregoing details in which the proportion of each arm has 
been limited to what may assuredly be considered a minimum 
complement, would give a total force as follows:— 

64 Begimente of European Infantry, B7,600 

^ Squadrons of Euroi>eaa Cavalry, *=* 0,600 , 

04 Batteries of Horse Artillery, ** 4^^ *" 

, 64 Batteries of Field Artillerv, • 16.240 

V M J^Ueriet of Garrison Artillery, 

IS |^tails4}f European (Sappers, 

Total of Europeans, ^ 
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86*400 
28*800 
19,900 
1,800 
2,280 
1,800 

Total of Nativep, 1,37,800 

Givitag a grand total of Europeans and Nathes of 2,28,860 

The strength of the total force recommended by the C’ommis- 
fiion as on approximation tt» the jwobable requirements of India 
when the country may be permanently and comp elelj **01 tied, 
was in round numbers BO,000 Europeans and 1,90,000 Natives, 
or a grand total of 2,70,000 men of all classes. 

The plan submitted above gives an excess of 8,680 European 
troops, but on the other hand it ofllers a reduction of 49,720 
Natives as compared with the Commission’s recommendation: 
it consequently possesses, at any rate, the advantage of economy, 
which is an important ctinsidcration at the present time. 

We also incline to think that it has the advantage of much 
greater efficiency and security. 

A native auxiliary atmy is, wc admit, an undoubted ne¬ 
cessity, and that Army must undet any circumstances be a 
considerable one; but very mucli depends upon the limit as¬ 
signed to its proportions. A native force properly organized, 
equipped and officered, if permanently maintained in a state 
of perfect discipline, and constantly brigaded with European 
troops, to which it is avowedly made only an auxiliary, may 
and ought to be ’ highly efficient and most valuable; always 
providing its strength is retained within due limits of propor¬ 
tion to the European main body. A force huch as that proposed 
above, in which tne native clement does not very greatly exceed the 
European,—the proportions being little more than 3 to 2,—whilst 
it affords an ample body of natives for special and detached du¬ 
ties and to relieve Europeans from unnecessarv exposure, leaves 
them in a subordinate position, more especially when deprived 
of the European officers, and with all the reguli Artillery feOW- 
pOsed of Europeans, and renders the chance of suoeeSs jin anv 
oonteet so tlioroughly hopeless, as practically to suppress all 
iuteution of, or speoularion on, such folly. TJiis important pedut 
ogee attained, the hopes of the Native force must then natn- 
oentre in tHb Qovemment; and with an opeidn|f affb)^de4 to 
Wal merit,tail the better members of the force would devote 
|themselves to win a claim to promotion and reward, loy efficiency 
and -energy in the performance of their duties and by fidelity 


120 Battalions of Regular Native Infantry, 

40 Battalions of Irregular Native Infantry, 

32 Regiments of Irregular Native Cavalry, *<= 
12 Companions of Native Artillery, ** 

152 Details of Gun Lascars, ** 

18 Companies of Native Aliners, “«= 
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to the only authority from which they have ought to fear or to 
hope. 

On the other hand if tho native element of the force is ever 
again allowed to acquire a couBidcrablo numerical superiority 
over the European poi-tion, the knowledge of this fact and*tho 
belief that there might some day occur a tavourablc opportunity 
fur successful opposition, must necessarily and prejudicially un¬ 
settle the minds of the native soldiery ; for the late mutiny can 
never be forgotten, and tho tiger that has once tasted blood 
will always be hankering after a second feast. A consciousness 
of numerical superiority is likely, as heretofore, to engender 
self-uoufidcnce and arrogance, a disinclination to discipline, a 
disposition to put forward unreasonable claims and to dictate terms 
to Government; and thus, future concession being impossible, 
a painful and injurious collision would speedily be brought about, 
and the constitution of that essential retj^uisite, an eihciGnt and 
faithful Native Army, would be rendered much more difliouU 
aud doubtful than betorc. 

Put the ^epoy in his proper place as a local auxiliary to the 
European ; instead of puHing up his vanity and pride with the idea 
of his being the sateguard aud arbiter of the fortunes (»f the 
Empire, let him cUaily sec and undustand that he holds a su¬ 
bordinate position and could be hopelessly aud thoroughly crush¬ 
ed at pleasure; let him be under a stern discipline and feel a 
perfect confidence that he will ex[)erience reward or punifh- 
ment according to his deserts; let him be treated with invariable 
justice and with a judicious mixture of firmness aud kindness 
aud he may be rendortjd again—what ho was for many yetws— 
a loyal, patient, brave aud ctUcient. soldier, and a most vnl^ablo 
servant to tho State. The whole question resolves itself pretty 
much into this; which is tho true economy ?—an Army composed 
of a small body of Europeans aud a Urge body of Natives, 
which costs comparatively little, but in which the nuiueidoal 
piepoiiderauce gives the native portion a natural cofidence 
that may at any time lead them to acts of insubordination, and 
must at all times render them objects of distrust, so that whilst 
it is dangerous to employ their services, those of tho EurO{)eaii 
portion arc also paralyzed by the dread of faithless allies and 
the necessity for constautly watching their native comrades}'— 
or, Qii tim other hand, an Army costing more, but whiohi ba* 
ing composed of so largo a proportion of Europeans as to 
viate all chance of opposition and all necessity for distrust, may 
with safety be employed on any duly in any*locality, audthns 
afibrd an equivalent and practii^ return to tho ^tate f(br tlie 
oxpenae of its maintenance. ^ i 

We believe that this contains the whole pith of 
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and it Qiijy remainB to dodde wlmt proportion of EnropoiiiB in 
requiaito to insure tho Advantage of a faithful and efficient army, 
instead of>: a distrusted, distrustful, insubordinate and divided 
military mob. 

That proportion we believe has not been exceeded in the fore¬ 
going proposition which gives, as already stated, nearly 2 Euro¬ 
peans to 3 Natives ; although we confess that, hut for the hnan- 
cial consideration, we should have preferred an establishment in 
which the two forces were equal. 

The proposed allotment of this force to the different Presiden¬ 
cies, and any comparison of this plan with the various projects 
embodied in the report of the Commission, will be more advanr 
tageously noticed after the consideration of the two next ques¬ 
tions. 

Here it only remains to contrast the strength of the force now 
proposed and its probable cost, with that of the force existing on 
the old establishment before the mutiny of 1857. 

From the official returns attached to the report of the Com¬ 
mission we find that the total effective force of the three Presi¬ 
dencies in the beginning of 1857, amounted to 277,746, but this 
does not embrace the (dwalior, Hyderabad, Oude, Nagpore and 
other Contingents of all arms, winch may be assumed in round 
numbers to have been at least 36,000, thus giving a total force 
in India, Europeans and Natives, of 3,13,746. 

This however includes 6170 European officers, leaving for 
comparison a total of 3,07,576, which comparison shows a reduc-r 
tion in the proposed plan of 78,716. 

Unfortunately this saving in numbers <h?e8 not represent the 
proportionate amount of saving in cost that would be effected, 
because the proposed reduction is wholly confined to tlie Native 
or cheapest portion of the Army in which it would amount to 
1^7,944, the difference between 2,68,224 and 1,40,280, whilst 
there would be a large increase of Europeans from 39,^52 to - 
88,^^ or a total of 49,228, exclusive of officers in either case.. 

We have not the data—nor are they, we believe, ayailahla to tl^ie 
public,—that wquld enable us to fix with perfect acGur|^ .4ie 
r^^tive coat of European and Native soldiers of thedi^reht! 
ar^pv. The general impression appears to be that the pt^pOfn 
tio^. average .about tliree to one, but that undoubtedly is ah ex- 
agsepijW estimate. . ^ , r , . ' 'v' 

^ the published report laid before tfie House of Commhhe^ 
1843 by. the Select Committee on the fhdian.Tef^pt^^ 
fiqji. a statementgiven in by Hr. P. Melyill, Secretary in thhMLli^ 
tary^Heparte^t of the ^dia Hou^, shewiiig the c<»|,of,thh,8i^^ 
ve^ bian^es -of the/Eoyal and CompJtny’s Anniep in^td^Ia,' 
which exhilniB the following results,—rw^lien the caleu4dpf^ u 
made ofihe eAnual cost per man,—excluding fractions... ‘ 
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Ktm^ean In&ntry of Uia Royal Army, iC57*4*6 

i* M ), Company'a Army, 

Native Infantry of the Royal Array, 

European Dragoon of the Royal Army, £l l3tlS«8 
Native Trooper of the Company’s Army, 

European Artillery, „ „ £65-3 4 

Native Golundaz, ^ „ „ £35-8*10 

1%Ib statement however b not altogether satisfactory; the Na¬ 
tive eslablishinents are mixed up with the Euro|>ean Artille^t 
and the cost of the Ordnance material appears not be includikl, 
whioh would lesson the difference between the cost of European 
and Native Artillery, as the expense of a Battery itself b the 
same whether the complexion of the gunners is black or white* 
The copious and detailed returns attached to the reports of the 
Select Committee published in 1833 exhibit, on a long average 
of 18 years, a lower cost of both Europeans and Natives and a 
smaller difference betwcei\ the two. This may bn accounted 
for by the greatly improved condition of the European soldiers 
of late years, which must have added considerably to the milita¬ 
ry charges, more especially in the items of barracks and medi¬ 
cal expenses. ^ • 

From the statement quoted above it will be seen that the 
avenge cost of the European Infantry Soldier, or £55-12-3, is 
above two and a lialf fold that of the regular Sepoy, bnt that in 
the Cavalry and Artillery the cost is much less than two to one. 
Under these circumstances it will leave a very liberal margin 
on the right side, if we assume the cost of the European teldiers 
of all arms at 2^ to 1 as compared with the native soldbrs of 
all arms. 

The proposed increase of Europeans as shewn above is 49;^88 
whioh mnltipliedby 2^ amounts to 1,23,070,or less than 1,27,1^, 
—the proposed reduction of Natives of all arras—by 4,874, which 
sum multiplied by £22->2-7 represents the amount of saving in 
the proposed 'establishment over the old one of 1857, wnbh 
tunoantmay in round numbeto be calcubted at about eleven lakhs 
of !ll^pees per annum. It must also be taken into acoounMhat 
the pay of the European officers b one of the heavieet itoEto 
ih tne differenOe between the cost of Europeans and Nativai $ 
but in the reorganization of the Indbn Army a laige porrioh of 
&b eapense will praotbally bo saved, as the officers of the ok2 
^Ive Regiments areaavauahle for employment with Eafpe- 
d&k, Abo it must not be forgotten that the proposed redito^t. 


CaVlbyf widch cost more 
lei^, ate entirely swept aw 
mennet nearly all reduced. 

SsrTBiiBBit, ISfiS 
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Wo way tborofdFO Aifel^ asiume that ilit ^poaed force, 
if placod on the most liberal footing 6f efiSdenoj, would still 
be less eostly than the old Army it is intended to replace- 
That it would be infinitely more efficient and more ti^tworthy 
cannot, wc imagine, admit of a shadow of doubt 

The possibility of an entire or partitJ amal^mation of the 
line and local Armies, of interchange from one to the other, and 
the proportions in which cither should bo employed in India, 
the points which together constitute the question next in 
iffiportiknee. 

As already stated, the Commissioners were divided into two 
warties altogether at issue on this point ; the Boval officers being 
in favour of amalgamating with or rather absoibing into the 
Xiine Army, if not the whole, at least the European portion of 
the Local force already in existence •, whilst the Secretary of 
fitsao tor India,—the only Civilian on the Comffiission,—sided 
Iftth the Ihdian officers in favour,of a very eonsirddrablo Local 
force. 

The opinions and arguments on both sides are given in tlie 
Beport, as those of the majority and the minority, and are as 
follows 


" Iho Majority obsorve that a double European Army, euob as that now 
Bstablidbed, has bad its origin in the double government, which hos hither¬ 
to eii8ted*->~the wthontj of the East Imlia Company having been distinct 
frmn that of the Crown, though denved from it, and subordinate to its ge- 
qeral control. 

The original formation was ttms anomalous, and exceptional; and as the 
transfer by Poiliameut of the Covoiumeut cf India fium the Company 
to foe Crown lias not oaincd with it the total amalgamation of the Euro¬ 
pean portion of the two Armies, it has become dooessary fully to consider 
foe Buiyeot. 

It does not appoar that any case lu history can be adduced, of the Co- 
esiriisnce of two distinct armies supphed fiom the same sources, both as ro- 
guds officers and uieu, serving the same Sovereign. 

They obsorve that, on the o<mtrary, the great object of kglslatloQ in «J1 
civUisM aountries has been so to ot^nise the military forces^ and »»> 
liOUtoes of the State, as to produce ugity of feeling and interest Under 
one^ supreme authority, throughout the whole body. That it is ittipossi< 
Us to arrive at these ends in the case of two separate onnies not amenable 
te the aaaw autiiority as r^;ards discipline and organisation, hdwever 
oiemly assimilated in other respects That nothing cotdd be more Onlbr- 
tunate, not to say dangetous, than so to organise the armed tones of ttio 
Stale, ae to sow tiie seeds, and form the groundworiE, of nnfelwonQ$ Jia- 
kanfoa imd hesrbbuniiiigs<«-tbe inevitable result of a dounle Bystem>«-^e 
dtlujfoaenne ^ which would be. that no sffitetion tor appoiUmnt enffid ' 
be made from either eervice which would be judged on Us own liriribiBid 
' m i rita , ^ but weu|d*be viewed refoer with reference to that MNUUlhj Wndfoer 
ifius or becab from which the officer wes selected., ^ ^ ‘ 

TlMk, hevdwar good the Local force of foe late East IhdU has 

tf wsd finrif to oo, atifr it is foe opinion of foe Mdority, font a^Lmbal 
Force deteriorates more than one, which, by feequealrebtf,«m 
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wto it Suropean notioaa a^d feelipguL and « vigoroua syst^ of 
European discipline; and that this wonld more particukiijr lie ihe^caae 
m a climate like that of India, wher^, according to the s^tistioid 8late< 
meut of Sir Alexander TuUoch, backed by the professional opiniofi of 13k, 
Martiii (himself an advocate fot* a laical Army) and others, the European 
constitution can never be said to beceme acclimatised, but, on the con* 
trary, deteriorates, gradually and surely, in increasing ratio. 

That the iijsources of the State, as regards Imperial purjioses, would ba 
crippled by having a largo body of its troujis placed solely uuder Uie control 
of the Government of India. ^ 

Tliat the very fact of the Local troops not being enabled to share in th# 
baitlo'flolds of Eurojie is a great disadvantage to them, and may lead to 
a feeling of inferiority on their part, which would be extremely pr^judU 
cial to their general discipline ; and that, while the Crown ong^t to pos¬ 
sess the advantage of giving to its Army the most mttendod tfphertff 
action, the very nature of a double Army would, in a great maaamra,, 
deprive the line Army of the valuable oxporieuce it would acouire in Ja- 
di% whilst the Local Army would, in like maimer, be delMirred all 
benefits of field service in Europe. 

That no Government, under any circunistanees, would ever VenitirMia 
vdthdraw firom India the troops necessary for its defence. The q,UMti^ 
as to the force to be maintainea in that country must be always decided 
the Home Goverument, responsible to the Sovereign, and to the cotun^i^ 
tlirough Parliament. 

That regulations could bo drawn up for retaining in India officers of ttia 
Lino Army, who'-o scrvicc^n ruight be requirt'd by the Local Goyenuoent; 
and that officers of tUo Line would, undoubtedly, qualify themselves for 
omploymeui iti Tudia, if such employment, and all the advantages attending 
it, were open to thorn ; and so far from tho resources of the Governor-Gene- 
ml being cuHailod by such an arrangement, it would, on. tho contnuy,, 
afford him a much largor ixold for tho seleotiou of able and useful oificers. 

That in a finaaciaT point of view. Line Regiments ought not to be, and 
with duo regulations, as regards trausi>ort and organisation, would not 
bo, mure exponsive than Local corps; but, even if they should be to smne 
extou^ more costly, greater vigour would exist in their ranks, and the 
wisest economy consists in having tho best ormnised body of troops, 
the Stato can supply. Tills is more particulariy the case in a vaist 
Empire such as tlmt of India, in which the European Army must ever 
play BO, conspicuous a part; and where,consequently,whateverttoidsiu < 
the greatoiw^ciency of that Army, must at the same time add to ^ 
power, and secure most offbotually the safety of ‘Your Majesty’s likdian 
Possessions, • A** ' ' 

That the Local Army of India, as now constituted, is more expemrive Ibaa 
the line in its non-effective charges. • 

That a double system of recruiting, the natural result of a double artly. 
would o|»rate most injurioiwly on recruiting in general; and that itf Weilla. 
Iw next to impossiblo to carry it on satis&ctoriiy, or with good vtlnUiin if 
frorked by two distinct autborities. > ■' 

That England cannot raise and maintain permanently very large tfnities 
by voluntary enlistmem upid therefore the best troops must be eiq^ied, 
at even an increased ocm, if nece^ry, in order to compensate lytiMir 
effioioncy and vigour for their numerical inferiority. ’ * '*'*'* . 

Should it, howev^, be ultimately decided, contAry to the eirongSHM 
sincere oonviotion of the Waiority of your Majesty’s 0<nniniseiOittil>«tW>, 
with a view of leaving undisturlied present vei^a ioterastl, a LoMlIEim- 
pean Force is be maiatained for service in India, they reo ommwut iyat 
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the Amount of auofa foroe cdiould be limited to tbit now eitthmieed by 
to be msed end maintained out <st the revenues of India* It is 
tulmittM, even by the witnesses in &vouv of a double Armyt that toe Local 
Fdroe is greasy benefited by the example set to it by the Trot^pa of toe 
Line; and that it is moat important, and, indeed, absolutely iiecessary, to 
letain a proportion of Line Begim'ents in India. To dimimsh the lelative 
pioiKniiou of Line Bagiments to liooal eorpa, would render the Line auxi- 
tianes to the lAtter«~a fatal error, which must, inevitably, tend to lower the 
position of the line—by rendering it numerically, and, oonsequecitly, 
morally, inferior to the Local or huger force. 

• if * # » «•* ♦ 

The Minority take an entirely different view oi the question at issue. 
They entertain a strong conviction that the maintenance of a powerful 
Local Army, European as well as Native, is essential to the efiioioncy and 
permaneuoo of British rule in India. They fear that to replace a laige body 
of oifioers, accustomed to the habits, and acquainted with the UngU^ge, 


have neither time, nor possibly inclination, to qualify themselves in the 
same manner for administrative duty, would seriously impair the power 
aud curtail the resources of the GoveTn(M>Qdheral, and Governors of the 
seycral Presidencies. They regard the anomaly, which has been referred to, 
of maintaining two separate armies under one Sovereign, to be necessarily 
incident to the connection (m itself one of the greatest of anomalies) of 
England with her Indian Empire. They consider that late events have 
j^ved the benefit of having distinct ai'mios fbr Bengal, Madras, and 
^mbay; and that to dissever the Native, from the Local Europ^ toroes, 
by the fusion of the latter with the Line Army, would be to deteriorate toe 
position, aud destroy the eaprU de corps of officers serving with Native 
troops, who would feel thomsslvos reduced to a level below that of theiy 
brotoer officers of the Line 

The Minority, bearing in mind the limited amount and inelasUo nature 
of toe revenues of lut^, the present financial difficulties of its government^ 
aud the great additional burthen, which they conceive the system advo¬ 
cated by the Majority must imp<^, object earnestly on eoonomit^ and 
financial grounds, to an arrangement, which, in their opinion, would prao- 
tioally diminish he control of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, and 6f toe 
Govmmment of India, over the application of its revenues. The Mioority 
dd not admit the vahdity of toe unqualified objections raised to double 
recruiting, neither do they concur in toe opinions ei^resdld, as to too 
alleged det^oration of Local European troops, sulnectecfto like dieoinliiie 
and organiditioa with the Line, or the criprang of toe available resources 
of toe Stato by toe existence of a Local European Foroe in India. 
consider such a foroe to be a wholesome check on the pireci|Htato with¬ 
drawal of European troops from India, in oases where tlm Hmne Gkweni*' 
mtot might happen to find itself under the pressure of politioal emergencies 


omwai oz zsuropean trooro irom India, m oases wnere toe Jumne Udwem*' 
might happen to find itself under the pressure of politioal emergencies 
in EnroM; arid toey feel confident that the transfer the Indian Annies 
to the Grown will prove a souroe of present and future security to Her 
MMafty’s Empire in India, in proporrion as radioal and oTganto rihangen 
urThw. and the weight pa stability of the Ia|cm Amdes are ipaiutaii^ 
by but economioail^ increasing toeir J^roptoe element. 

The Kmority will Wd to toe length of this Report by entoritm into 

py fhirtomr diseassiofi of toe opinions of toeir C^eagoes, as 

P^cus ^ragraplui, neither do they deem It neoeesmy to set Mh 
4eteilod^*p<ption of their own 4 views on toe eulytob 
any of the powerful and, to them, most convto«n$ srgpmtotoi, 
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by whtoh the expediency (nrtt to eivj^ necessity) of m&intaitiing a purely 
IammI European^ ae well as Native forbe^ for the protection of nut indfaii 
poMteMions, has been manifebtod and upheld in the evidence adducisi 
beforo Your Majesty’s Commissioners. 

It may benulded, that the Minority of Your Majesty’s Commiseionars 
are quite agreed that a portion of the Eiiroitean force to be maintained 
in India hereafter should be supplied from the Army of the line, to the 
extent, perhaps, of one-fourth, or eveu oue-thii'd, of the whole” 

The foreguiug statements on cither side contain very strong 
arguments in favour of Wth Linp and Local Annies ,—hut of the 
two combinedi so as (q insure to the State the special advantages tliat 
each luay possess. The chief argument in favour of an exclusiveljr 
Lino Army, and one which if altogether correct would be realljf 
important, is the advantage that would be obtained from perfect 
uniformity of aybtein and identity of feeling and interests, wore 
the whole force amal^nated and placed under one head. ,But 
in any attempt at such amalgamation a serious ditheulty must be 
encountered at the very outset The absolute necessity fora Na¬ 
tive Army is universally admitted, not only on financial grounds, 
but ou tWo of policy and efficiency, and moreover ford force 
^ considerable strength, fully equal at least to, if not numerically 
exceeding, thb European portion,—the various recommendations 
ranging from equality to four to one. The Commissioners them¬ 
selves suggested the general proportion of five Natives to two Eu¬ 
ropeans. Now this native force must necessarily be a local one, 
to which the system of organization, discipline and internal 
economy of the British Army is universally admitted to be 
together unsnited. Up to the year 1796 the Nitive Army was 
organized and maintained on a system totally distinct from that 
of the European force, and then vit was a most efficient body. 
In that year the first steps wore taken to introduce the Bridsh 
system, and since then departmental centralization and Procrus¬ 
tean assimilation have gradually been introducctl, until the power 
of the Commanding and otlier European officers was completely 
sapped and the practical efficiency of the Army destroyed. 
These evils are fully dwelt upoft in the evidence recorded, and 
the suggested abandonment of a system so detrimental, Is sup¬ 
ported Dy the Commissioners, who recommend an increase to the 
])ower of Commanding officers of Native corps, a revision of 
the Native Articles of War, and a amplification of the military 
code. Thus a large loual force, and one moreover m a spepal 
and widely distinct system of organization, is ^avoidable, tutd 
,assimilation, mueh less genuine and satisfaotoiy ama%# 
mation, U simply impracticable. * k ^ 

Suck being the case, the proposed amalgamatipn of jthe 
pcan portion of the force is deprived of the chief alleged auviti- 
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fiige^—Uiat of coi^ltating a part of one grand tibilbrim sys¬ 
tem. Blit supposing that the liocal European fbrc€^ Of all arms 
could) without didiculty or injury to the gitanmteed r/shts of 
existing piemhers of thp service) be amalgamated with or ^sorb¬ 
ed into the Line Ariny, such a measure would be ruinous to the 
morale and consequently to the efHciency of the Local Native 
force. Heretofore the Local European and Native forces have 
formed one conjoint service, actuated by sentiments of perfect 
unanimity and with identity of feelings and interests. At pre¬ 
sent the European portion con^sts of 12 liegiroents of Infantry, 
5 of Cavalry and 17 Brigades or Battalions of Artillery. Were 
thla body separated entirely from the Native portion and iherg- 
ed into the Line, the Native Army, deprived of that cle¬ 
ment which added so materially to its strength, position and 
tone, would naturally and unavoidably be exposed to a feeling 
of degradation, a diminution of servfbe-pridc and exprit de 
corps, would suffer from a depressed tone, and would gradually 
lapse into a second-rate and inferior service, in whi(m light it 
would assuredly be viewed by its more fortunate brethren. 
Eroni a force so situated what could be expected ? 

But setting aside this important objection; the obstacles to t{|^ 
practical absorption of the Local European force into that of the 
Line arc so great, that when the details come to be looked into 
and arranged it would, we suspect, be dually pronounced an im- 
posBilnlity. The officers of the Local force entered the East In¬ 
dia Company’s service under a certain covenant; in compensa- 
tipn for a life of exile in an uncongenial climate they were gua¬ 
ranteed increased allowances, liber^ retiring pensions, or if they 
survived the majority of their contemporaries and still adhered 
to the service, a handsom^ provision for their later years is, 
formerly, a share of the Oft-Beckoning Fund, and, latterly, 
an equivalent fixed allowance: 4>hey had also a guaran^eagainst 
regimental supersession in any shape; and lastly they possessed 
B great advantage in their claims upon certain Ihnds, either be¬ 
queathed* to the service, as in ^e case of Lord CUve’S ftind, or 
supported bv 8ub8cription8,rendered compulsory bj^ the Odvem- 
ment, which thus not only countenanced but became practically 
responsible for these institutions, which it liberally supported aiiid 
fostered. 

The continuance of all these advantages has been seem^ed to 
the evisti^ members of the service by Act of Parliament, on the 
transfer or the d^ect Government of India to the Orowm 

T!ie possession of these mecial privileges mtut fetkder^e 
ama]|;aiiiatioii of the Local officers With those of the l^e, I'tfiirt- 
ter of eoLfreiAe difficulty, mid would most ccrtid^iy not* only 
** sow the produce a plentiful crop of those ** jOalOtisies 
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and heartburnings^’ which the m^oritj of the Comiahieioiiei;e 
express themselves sd desirous to obviate and remove. * 
it must be borne in mind that the number of liocal 
cers thus situated, amounts to between six and seVen tHou> 
sandy ineyding the Medical Department, a large proportion 
of whom nave passed some of the best years of their life in 
(j^nalifying themselves for the specialities of Indian servico; 
of the bod^ geuerallv it may be said that its methbers pos- 
cess a considerable snare of valuable local knowledge and ex¬ 
perience, acquired in a rough but practical school, and that since 
its formation as an organized body it has ever been fertile in the 
production of able men and brave soldiers. It is a grave ques¬ 
tion, in the pre^nt aspect of affairs^ in Europe, if the nation 
could afford to lose such a body of trained and practical omcers, 
which must be immediately replaced, and that too by untried 
and inexperienced man. 

Yet this is unavoidable, with its attendant evil of the enormous 
expense of pensioning off all these officers, unlest^ their services can 
be made available; which is only to be done satisfactorily and 
with justice to the interests of all concerned, by employing them, 
as hqiretofore, in a local force. Moreover as opinions are nearly 
unanimous in favour of a reduction of the old proportions of the 
Native Army and an increase to the number of Europeans, it 
follows that as the complement of existing Local officers is more 
than sufficient for the largest number of Native troops likely to be 
employed,—regular, irregular or police, —the balance, im}m[)loy- 
cd at all, must be attached to European corps. Tiiu economy 
of this arrangement is scU-evidont,' and in the present state of 
the Indian finances it would be unjustifiable to disregard this 
grand essential, which thus constitutes one of the strongest ar- 
. guments in favour of a considerable Local European force. It 
has been crudely suggested that the Local officers might have 
the option of entering tlic Line Army on the ordinary footh)g, 
and mt if they declined they should receive a.pcn&ioa or a 
bonus according to their standing; in other words^ that th^y 
(4io^d be sndirectl^ coerced into the resignation of their highljr- 

ifty of 


prized, special. and guaranteed privileges, under the penalty of 
Lms qi their profession. Stich a measure would be as ungenerous 


as it would be unjust, being in spirit if not in letter a 00iii^4® 
jnfrjngmont of fffie late Parliamefitary guarantee; and we' cannot 
.|br a moment believe«that the people of Great Britain, 
permit such treatment of a body of officers, wi» ^ 
itom good letvice, havrpg mainl 
■th ftir nurnnincent Indian Empite 

ffiowever to the alleged advanteg^^iM 
tem wnder tb control of one 
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ftr^meni that the whole force in India was converted into a 
Lwe Army, would it or could it possibly be under ^ exclusive 
control of one head ? The Coinmander-in-Ckief of the Forces 
might have tlie full control of the discipline, drill, organization, 
internal economy and equipment of the entire'array ; ^t could he, 
at home,—or his representative and delegate, the Coiuraandcr-in> 
Chief in India—be supposed to exercise the control and dis¬ 
posal of llie Force os regards its ciuployment or location, the 
administrative management, ur the patronage of the extra-Regi- 
mental Staff? If so, what would become of the authority and 
position of the Viceroy and Governor General of India ? The 
necessity for concentrating and retaining the ostensible as well 
as the actual power and control over all military and civil esta¬ 
blishments in the hands of the supreme head oi the Local Go* 
vernment is self-evident, and admitted by c\en the staunchest 
advocates for the military authority of the Horse Guards. On 
this point the Minute of Lord Elpnjnstoue— an old Line Officer 
and an advocate for amalgamation—is very explicit and deserving 
of consideration. He sa>s “ if there is one thing which must be 

* hud down as a principle not to be departed from in our military 
'arrangements in India, it is tlie entire subordination of the 

* Army both European and Native to the Government of India. 

* The troops of the Queen’s regular Array, whilst serving in India, 
' must be wholly subject to the authority of tlie Queen’s Govem- 
' ment in India. K^imcntal promotion indeed may be left en- 

* tirely*to the Horse Guards, but the patronage of every Staff ap- 
' pointment in India, should be vested, os with very few exceptions 
' It now entirely is, in the hands of tlie Supreme and Loom Go- 
' vornments, and of the Su pi erne and Local Commanders in- 
' Chief.” 

The argument in favour of the employment of Line troops in 
India, next in importance to that of the ideal and impracticable 
Bnity of system and control, is that, in time of European peace, 
India—the normal condition of which may be looked upon ns one 
of warfare at some point or in some shape or other, and in which 
the British Army of occupation may bo always considered as in 
camp,—affords the only iielj in which the British soldier can 
learn the practical |)art of his profession. This is undoubtedly 
true I India is to Great Britain what Algeria is to France; at any 
rate in a military point of view it ought to be'^ao, and some mmi- 
htr ^vantiq^es should be obtained tor it. On this account it b 
IHyubtedly desirable that the held of Indian service should oi 
iBiil tp all brdhohes of the British Army that can be #iployed 
i Mre wUK advantage. But in bellowing up the parallel bettrern 
^ Wiia and Algeria, it must not be forgotten th£t Flanoe has al¬ 
ways had a Local forijl? in that colony, and the European portion 
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of it the of her Armjf moreover, ootwithstaoduig her pro¬ 
pinquity she has never deUched any seriously large proporom 
of her Line Army on that service. Now were uie whofo 
of the European force required for Indian which cannot he pasdr- 
ed at much less than 90^(K) men oi all arms, to be taken from 
the Line Army, it would swallow up more than one-half of the 
whole force of the empire ; and that at such a distance as to ren¬ 
der its immediate recall impracticable. Were even half the re-^ 
quired force or, say, in round numbers 40,000 men of all arma 
permanently employed in India, it would be quite os much as the 
national lore e could conveniently spare. Much has been said in 
objection to a Local force, that not being under the direct ooh- 
trol of the Home Autlioiities, it could not.be employed in 
Europe, and that thus a large poition of the forces of the 
State would be tied up and not available if required at home in 
any emergency. But so far from considering this an obj'ection, we 
look upon it as one of tho strongest arguments in favour of a 
considerable Local force * It the European fbreo in India is 
fiiced as it ought to be at the minimum strength requisite for 
the security and defence of the country, the redaction of thU 
force could only be justified by some sudden and pressing emer¬ 
gency ; but owing to the distance from England, the troops 
mus witlidrawn could not reach homo untU such emergenoy 
must have passed away iu 6<^e shape or other. For tiiS reih' 
son it is nut real danger or ciitical emergencies tihat are likeljr 
to cause the withdrawal of troops fur India, but rather interniu 
and Parliamentary pressure, the oouscquence of som^periodieal 
panic or the economical doctrines of the peace party. It ia the 
possibility of such influences that renders it desirable that the 
mischief they might occasion should be circumscribed by placing 
the larger and moat important portion of the force beyond their 
control. 

The fact that Line troops, bding necessarily subject to 
peripdical i^lief, would cause a constant infusion of new blood . 
into the European force and also introduce the military changes 
and improvements of Europe, is to a certain extent tlrue, tiut Hot 
deserving of any great consideration; as unfortunately tlie number 
of casualties in India is so large, that the necessity for annutUy 
replenishing the force with recruits from Europe would of it- 
seu always iQ||j|re a sufficient amount of fresh blood, whilst ihe 
y increased facilmes for visiting and communioaring rtpldly with 
I jj^i^qpe, would enable the Local officers to keep tneoul^ea 

^rant with all military novelties and fefortns thif*fffight 
,he introdjucedin Europe. The inestimable b5on teceptly anbdtaed 
^ the Eoiro^n Non-Uomraissioned Officers of thtf LdcHAtkv, 
by wffich a litnited number are in futut^ to be dllowed ifmmi 

SsrtBUBSB, 1859, ' * 
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to proceed on furlough to Europe, will also tend to maintain that 
body at a higher standard, as measured by the scale of European 
knowledge and experience. 

.On the other hand the costof*these necessary periodical 
jj^reliefs would add greatly to the military charges, whilst the 
services of a large percentage of the force would be constantly 
Ibst to the state whilst in transit to and fro. Thus, if the whole 
European force belonged to the Line Army and it only 
amounted to* the Commission’s recommendation of 80,000 men, a 
regular relief every ten years would be equal to 8000 annually out 
and home, and allowing four months for each voyage the average 
constant loss of service would equal 5200, or supposing only 
half the number ’ returned home, it would be equivalent to the 
constant loss of the services of 4000 men. 

Again, the Kegiraents on arrival in India must naturally be 
less efficient for a time, as far as tbeir fitness for active service 
in an Indian climate is concerned, than corps which have been 
thoroughly acclimated, as the Local force would necessarily be. 
A remarkable instance in support of this view is cited in the 
evidence given by Major General Sir R. H. Vivian with refer¬ 
ence to the case of H. M.’s 7Ist Highlanders and the 3rd Bom¬ 
bay European Regiment. These corps were brigaded together in 
the late campaign in Bundelkund aSid in the afiair before Koonch 
in May ISSS’i they were similarly circumstanced in regard to 
fatigue, exposure and equipment, yet the former Regiment had 
twenty me^ attacked by sun-stroke, of whom seven died, whilst 
in the Local Regiment not a man was attacked. The latter 
corps was acclimated, which the Highlanders were not, having 
been only three months in the country. 

The theory of the necessary deterioration of Local troops as 
propounded by the majority of the Commissioners is satisfaetori- 
ly. aisproved in practice, by simple reference to facts past and 
. present." The 1st Regiment of Bombay Fusiliers has been in exis¬ 
tence for neftrly two centuries, having been raised aftfft the mari*!- 
ag-eef Charles the 2nd, contemporaneously with the 2nd or Queen’s 
Royals, purposely to garrison Bombay, which had just been ceded 
fijf Portugal as the dowry of Queen Catherine. The Ist Re- 
gimept of Madras Fusiliers had its origin not ver^ many years 
Uter ; and the Ist Regiment of Bengal Fusiliers and the Artil¬ 
lery Regiments of the three Presidencies have IR'been in eais-^ 
tence as Local corps for more'than a century, .^have beeh 
constantly employed on active service, all have won a WorlUlile 
' repatatmn^ and we are unaware of any recorded, fact 
history.of India that wonld.wan^t a belief milhfiiriijieged 
'deteriqmtiaii,,' "'V- 

Not the least important point in the considenittLon of thisiin|m« 


,1 
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tion is tke fact that the ’officers of a Local force must be na¬ 
turally, as a body, better qualified for general employment in 
India than those belonging'^o the Line array. The latter having 
the extended field of Eur 9 pean em}>loymont before them, and 
considering themselves whilst in India, where a large proportion 
would first arrive late in life, as mere birds of passage, are of# 
course more likely to turn their thoughts and aspirations to the, 
wider and more agreeable opening to professional fame andffor¬ 
tune-, and to regulate their studies, literary and practical, ac¬ 
cordingly. On the other hand the Local officer always arriving in 
India whilst still young, with the knowledge that there must be 
Ills sphere of action during the beat years of his life, naturally 
turns *hi8 exclusive attention to preparing himself for a success¬ 
ful career in the only locality where he has a chance of distinc¬ 
tion. This necessity and this special training produced the 
Munros,Malcolms, Ocliterlonys,Lawrences, Outrams,and Nichol¬ 
sons of the Indian Army, and disastrous to the fortunes of the 
empire would be the meashre that deprived the local Government 
of its selection from amongst men so trained. 

But above all, the strongest argument in favour of a mixed force 
composed of both Line and Local troops, is to be found in the 
generous emulation and wholesome rivalry that must necessarily 
be excited when the two elements arc judiciously blended to¬ 
gether, and when the advantages of each, as regaij^s emolument 
and staff employ, are equalled or fairly proportioned under 
fixed regulations, so as to remove all grounds for jealousy or 
heartburning. Nor must it be forgotten that circumstances might 
arise to render it desirable that one force might act as a moral 
if not a physical check upon the other. The recent unfortunate 
exhibition of feeling on the part of a portion of the soldiers 
of the East India Company on their compulsory .transfer to the 
service of the Crown, alFords a case in point as regards one por¬ 
tion, and similar or analogous circumstances might—human 
nature being ever the same—render a corresponding check oii the 
other side equally desirable. • 

Whilst *on tliia painful subject we must enter •otir protest 
against the iftigenerous use that has been mada^of this sad even([ 
to convert it into a political weapon for the destruction oi the 
Local iorce as a separtite body. TJhe remarks of the late Secre* 
tary State,n^'or War during the recent debate in the Hdtise 

Commons on the bill for increasing the number of local Ett- 
rbpeans to 'be maintained in India, come with a singolarljr 
g]|#i|i| from one, who, as Chairman of the Organization 
MOn^ the 25th November 1868-—with reference to 
^vep .by Colonel X>urand; in his evidence tolthe 
services" of the Local force might be rendered 
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eraplojmenit beyond Indian limits in cases of emergency, provided 
certain. Legislative forms were goae through,—observed in reply, 
“ But you assuihe that which I beUeve to be perfectly incor- 

* rect, namely, that if a man waS enlisted under certain condi- 

* tions. Parliament would have the power to waive those condi- 

‘tions; you would then have a mutiny in your army at once P* 
Surely the state.sman who had so distinctly, pointed out the 
inevitable results of certain measures might have been more 
tolerant when these measures produced such results in so 
modified a form. We allude not only to the exaggerations 
of facts, but to the inferences drawn or wrested from 
them. «. 

Having thus noticed the leading arguments on both sides of 
the question, we incline to the belief that the unbiassed portion of 
’ our readers will agree with us- in opinion that a mixed army 
of Line and Local JDroops offers greater advantages than one 
exclusively composed of either description of force. We have 
shown that the great object of perfect unity of system with en¬ 
tire subordination to one head, is unattainable under any cir¬ 
cumstances ; but if this unity were carried out in a mixed force 
to the full extent that • would be practicable in an exclusively 
Line Array, the objections to the combined Line and Local Force 
in a great measure fall to the ground ; now we firmly believe that 
the introduction of such a system would be attended with no^ 
great practical difficulties. 

The Begimental system of the British Army is an admi¬ 
rable one, probably the most perfect of its kind in exis¬ 
tence. Let this be adopted by every European Corps in the 
Local Array; let the internal economy of all European .Corps, 
Line or Local, be precisely the same in' all respects; let 
there be one code of regulations for the whole European force 
in Indi^ let the authority of the Commander of the Forces, or 
of his representative the Commander-in-Chief in In^Jia, be exer¬ 
cised equally in both services in all matters of Begimental de- 
ttul, discipline, drill or equipment; let the pay ^d audit code 
be revised and simplified and made equally appucable td the cor¬ 
responding arms in the two services, the Indian pliy and al¬ 
lowances being precisely the same. Let all Begimehtal, Brlgtlde, 
Garrison and the subordinate portion of the Divisional anjjD'eneral 
Staff of the Army, rest with the superior or Idd^Commandeirs-in- 
Chtef, aubjeot to certedu special nominations from home; the DiV^- 
^nal Commands ‘and the higher grades of the Army St«J|re4uir- 
ing the approvaU and in certain cases the special nomlnatiffi, Uf^the 
Gfovemment; and with the J^atter, to rest all other appdihtmeitts. 
La»dy,ljet a %ed proportion, with reference to noinencid et^n^h, 
be la^d down for the Brigade, Grarrison, Division and‘Atihy 
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Stalf of the*two services, and then, all advantages being equalize- 
ed, existing jealousies and clashing of interests would be at an 
end. Original commissions would of course continue to be grant¬ 
ed by the Secretary of State and Council for India, the jiatro* 
nage of the Horse Guards being already as large as is desirable; 
subsequent Regimental proportion to continue on the seniority 
system, under the orders' of the local Government, as at present. 

By such an arrangement we should obtain all the unity and 
assimilation practicable under any circumstances, with llie ad¬ 
vantage of a mixed force combining European science and energy 
with local experience and special training; each element suiBci- 
ently distinct to ensure a generous emulation and beneficial rival¬ 
ry, without the fear of jealous^heartburning or obstructive ill 
will; afibrding a mutual chcck*hould such even be requisite ; 
whilst the Royal Army would obtain the benefit of the long co¬ 
veted field of Indian service to as full an extent as would be con¬ 
sistent with or suitable to the total strength of its establishment, 
at the same time that the guaranteed rights and privileges of the 
Ipdian Army would remain intact and inviolate. 

All entering the service subsequent to the date of the transfer, 
would of course be liable to future change of organization, trans¬ 
fer or amalgamation, should such hereafter be rendered advisable, 
partially or wholly, by any unforeseen change of circumstances. 

In coonection with this question, it remains to, consider the 
relative proportions the two forces should bear to each other. 

Speaking generally we consider that the nearer they approach 
to equality the better, but that a slight preponderence should 
exist on the side of the Local force. The Commissioners observe 
that to diminish the proportion of Line to Local troops would 
render the former auxiliaries to the latter, and tend to lower tlie 
position of the Line by rendering it numerically and conse¬ 
quently morally inferior to the Local or larger foro^’ Now in 
regard to the Line troops which form a portion of thre great-jsnd 
glorious ifritish Army this argument is altogether inapplicable ; 
but it precisely describes what would be the result, on the other 
side, if the whole European Local force was numerically weaker 
than the portion of the Line Army in India, On this ground 
we would desire to see a decided preponderance, though a moder¬ 
ate one in favor of the Local Force. ^ ^ ' 

Bat'*tflthou^ the total strength of the two bodies might 
vant^eouriy W' brought near to equality, it is not neoesiBary or 
desi^le that this proportion should be kept up in each 
the ^trary, euch an arrangement would ne productive of aeri- 
oue inconvenience. The Infantry arm is that which con be 
earity raised or replaced, and which therefi)re can^bbst 
from home. Moreover it is the least expetiriJve ’aito 
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liaving little or no materiel to accompany it, whilst the training 
and organization of*this arm renders it more available for gene- 
raf service in any locality and adapts it more speedily to the 
special duties of oriental service, than would be the case with 
the other arms. The Heavy Cavalry of Europe is quite 
unsuited to service in India, where the Lightest British Dragoon 
is much heavier than is desirable either with reference to the 
means available for mouiiiting him, or the nature of the 
duties required from Cavalry in the East. But India is almost the 
only field which the British Light Cavalry possesses in which to 
• acquire practical training, in, lime of European peace. It is 
therefore desirable that a few Regiments should always be em¬ 
ployed in this country, where they should be equipped as lightly 
as practicable; in spite of wUch however they must always sup¬ 
port the heavy or reserve Cavalry of the Army. 

A similar argument holds good with regard to the Royal Ar¬ 
tillery, who can be ill spared from home in any numbers, and « 
who must either bring out all their own matiriel or use the 
lighter ordnance and equipments of the Local Artillery, which, 
though in some respects of a more rough and ready charalbter, 
are, we believe, better suited to the climate and the special na¬ 
ture of the service than the Royal materiel^ perfect as that is 
admitted to be for the purposes of European warfare. In either 
case there is an evil; in the one the cost and trouble of the 
transport of materiel not the best suited for the purpose; in 
the other the necessity for a change of materiel, which renders 
it necessary to unleVn as well as to learn, and whieja, from the 
fact of being a change, is not likely to find favour in the eyes of 
those long trained to the use of difterent equipments, which 
they have been taught, and with reason, to consider as most effi¬ 
cient. 

Lastly, it must not be forgotten that both the Cavalry and 
Artilldly have, of necessity, attached to them a large establish¬ 
ment of natives in the shape of Joyces, Grass-cutters, and Las¬ 
cars, and to obtain the fullest advantage from the aid of these men, 
som-e knowledge of the native languages and habits is T^y re- 
•quisite; and consequently frequent change in the course of re¬ 
lief, or even of transfer from one Presidency to, the other, must 
be attended with more practical inconvenience than in the case 
of Infantry movements. It is undoubtedly true, as it is higijily 
ci^liditabie to them, that the Royal Artifierjjl Batteries sent out 
India during the mutiny*in 1857, and for the mo^t part fur- 
;'Wished with Jic^l materiel and native establishmeifts, were 
«|)eedily in a state of efficiency and did good service in tl>c .cam¬ 
paign; but this was a case, of peculiar, emergency* cii^ling for 
^the best'^exertions of every British officer and soldier^ and, ;0n 
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such an occasion it was not probable that such a renowned body 
as the Royal Artillery would be wanting. Moreover it must 
be remembered that it was found necessary to attach Local 
Artillery officers lo these Batteries, to interpret and to afford 
.local information; an arrangement wliich—altiiough, owing to tlie 
good feeling of all those concerned, it generally Avorked well, 
—was open to many grave objections, and placed the Indian 
officers in a false and disagreeable position, which it would 
have been most unfair to the service to have continued to act 
upon.* • 

Unfortunately tliB services of that admirable Corps, the Royal 
Engineers, are almost useless for India, as that arm is a very 
costly one, and the European Sappers cannot perform constant 
manual labour in an Indian climate. 

Under these circumstances it would be advisable not to send 
out any Heavy Cavalry or Sappers of the Royal Army, and 
* only to employ the Light Cy-valry and Artillery to a limited 
extent, leaving the bulk of the Royal force to conisist of lufan* 
try. 

Another important consideration is that of the Local means 
already available. Commencing with the main arm, the Infan¬ 
try, wc find that there are already 12 Regiments of Local Eu¬ 
ropean Infantry and 149 Regiments of Native Infantry, although 
the majority of the latter in the Bengal Presidency are represent¬ 
ed by skeletons, or merely by the Cadres of European officers. 
In the Local Army it has long been customary to assign oneCWre 
of officers to a Native Regimeht, and a double complement 
or two Cadres to a European Regiment. The result is that 
there are at present 80 such Cadres in the Bengal Army, 58 at 
Madras and 35 at Bombay, making a total of 173 Cadres of In¬ 
fantry officers. Now it has been proposed in this Article that 
the number of regular Native Infantry Battalions foil all In¬ 
dia should b0^12O, and if a Cadre of Officers is assigned to each, 
there will remain 53 Cadres^ sufficient to furnish 26 European Re - 
giments on the usual scale of a double complement each, with 
one Cadre to sparei This latter might advantageously be’assign-, 
ed to the Bombay Marine Battalion, a Corps which ought to be, 
increased and made of more general use than at present, and 

* Admlrablaas were the exertions and 8crvices*of the Roval Artillery dnrmff the Cam¬ 
paign, were scarcely ^epared to find the Marquess of Tweeddale one of tftc Oom- 
miMionefs, having read or heard all the evidence brought forward, recording the 
following aHertion “ The Royal Artillery which served under 13ir A. Wilson landed 

* at Calcutta; when they were equipped, and haying, after a lo«g*march, joined him 

* at Delhi, thw served to hia entire satisfaction daring the Siege.”—As theto waa 

not t stdite l^yal Aetilleryman at the Siege of Delhi or in the ndJhbdUrlmodj;,, 
and as in &^t none of tliis arm had arrived from England when D#d fell, this 
stmmeht is mtber remarkable, , J 
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which, to be thoroughly efficient, would require a full comple¬ 
ment of European omcers, especially as it ought to be organiz¬ 
ed with a view to, and rendered available for, being much broken 
up into detachments. Here then is a simple mode of providing 
. for all the Infantry officers in the Local force, which would 
then consist of 26 European Regiments and 120 Battalions of 
Regulars with 40 Irregular Native Battalions, the latter body 
being officered, as at present, from the regular Regiments. 

* To complete the proposed estiiUiihmont of 64 European Regi¬ 
ments, 38 Line Regiments or Battalions would be requisite. As 
the British Line at prdlent is composed of |31 Battalions, in¬ 
cluding the Rifle Brigade, 38 is as largo a number as it would bo 
prudent or convenient to maintain permanently detached in India; 
as with the Regiments which would constantly bo in transit to 
and fro in course of the regular reliefs, the average proportion 
employed in and for India, including Ceylon and China, may 
be estimated at fully one-third of the whole Line, which has still 
to supply all the other colonics. Tlib deduction from the present 
establishment of 38 Battalions, or with reliefs, say, 40 for India, 
would leave 91 for Home and Colonial service, being within one 
of the number laid down by H. R. II. the Commander-in-Cliief 
of the Forces, as the minimum requidte for that purpose; conse¬ 
quently little if any change would be involved in the present 
establishment of the British Line. 


Of European Cavalry it is proposed that there should be 
64 Squadrons or 16 Regiments. Of Local European Caval¬ 
ry there are at present 5 Regiments, all in Bengal, and al¬ 
together in India there are 21 Cadres of officers. As the 
ultimate abolition of all the regular Native C.ivalry is almost 
unanimously 'recommended, these officers would all be availa¬ 
ble for European Regiments; doubling the Cadres #ould supply 
10^ Regiments, which might advantageously be completed to 
11 Local European Regiments, which would render 5 Line 
Regiments necessary to comjdete the proposed establishment 
The British Cavalzy of the Line consists of 7 Regiments of 
Heavy XUavalry or Dragoon Guards, and 18. of so-called Light 
Cavalry,—Dragoons, Light Dragoons, Hussars, and Lancers; 
but of these 18 Regiments, three are as much Heavy Cavalry as 
the Dragoon Guards, leavi^ only 15 (nominally) I^ight Regi¬ 
ments, so that if 5 of these Obrps are permanently maintained in 
India, one-third of that arm would also be absorb^. It may be ar- 
^ed that at the present moment there are seyend of the heavy 
l^iments m*india, and ^at one of them at least has done ad¬ 
mirable leryice; nevertheless we consider that they are out of 
place; true it may be shown that they are in reality little if at all 
,|J|icavicr than the so-called Light Dragoons, and wd believe that 
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such being the case, led ta their employment in India; hut. 
this 'is only adding to the evil, or rather showing its full extent,, 
by proving how unnecessarily, and for India how objectionably,- 
heavy the so-called Light Cavalry must be. Certain it is that 
cattle cannot be found in India to mount ayy large number of 
heavy men efficiently; and when mounted they are almost useless 
for anything but the mere shock of battle, which native Op¬ 
ponents are little likely to encounter. What is wanted for India is 
a body of really Light Cavalry, light weights, lightly equip-. 
ped and trained to rapid and continued pursuit For such a pur¬ 
pose the Chasseurs cCAfrique of the French Algerian Axmy 
might in a’^^gresft measure be taken as a model, composed 
as those llegimeuts are of light picked men, bold riders,, 
good shots and skilful swords>mcn, liiouuted on small Arabs 
that in India would be considered undersized even for ndtive 
troopers. A'o reason exists, of which we are aware, why such a 
system sliould not be adapted for the Light Horse of India, and 
witli the inaleriiil available >o work upon, and the constant chances 
of employment, these liegiincuts ought to be rendered the best 
Light Cavalry in the world: but they must be soldiers for work 
not for show. 

The Native or Irregular Cavalry would have no complciRent 
of European officers permanently attached, but like the Irregu¬ 
lar Infantry a certain limited number of officers would be appoint¬ 
ed, selected from the regular Corps of the whole army, nearly as 
at present. 

Thus the Mounted Force for all India would consist of 5 Re¬ 
giments of Light Dragoons, 11 Regiments of Local Light Horse 
and 3‘J Regiments of Irregular Cavalry. The only increase of 
’ officers requisite would be two Field Officers to complete the 
additional^Cadfrc required, the Captains aud Subalterns being sup¬ 
plied from the remaining Corps, which would bear that or even 
further reduction. 


As regards the reorganization of the Artillery^ the simplest 
plan would be to follow out the principle of H. R. H. the 
Duke of Cambridge’s plan, with eucb modifications ^s might be 
requisite to meet the actual demand for this arm. He propos¬ 
ed to form the existing 24 Brigades and Battalions ot Local 
Artillery at the three Presidencies, into one Regiment of 16 
Brigades, 'ojf which 4 to be l^prse and 12 Foot Artillery Bri¬ 
gades. If any portion of tlve Royal Artillery is to be pertnaneiitly 
employed la India, such a measui’e is absolutely necessary, 
wise the Local Artillery would be placed in a most gaUij^ and < 
nignst position of inferiority to their more fortunate DretWeR ^ 
the Royal ArtiUery, by whom they would be for superiW^ 
in the higher grad^, *' ' 

SSPTSMBJEB, 1859. 5 B ’ > 
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Allowing 9 First and 9 Second Captains with 21 Lieutenants 
to each Brigade, the existing establishment would exactly suffice 
for the proposed change; the only increase requisite being in Field 
Ofi0icer8,-~-an inorcabe re<^uired under any circumstances, to put 
this body on an eqwal footing with, not only their brotliren of the 
Koyal Artillery, but with those of the other branches qf the Local 
Army, the proportion of Field Olficera to the other grades being 
so much smaller in the Local Artillery than in any other arm. 
Moreoyer as all parties now appear to be alive to the special 
value of Artillery in India, it may be inferred that, in aooord- 
ance with tlio dmost unanimous tenor of the recommenda¬ 
tions contained in the evidence laid before the uommission, 
this arm will, for the future, be maintained in larger porportion 
to the general force than was heretofore the cose, and conse¬ 
quently that at every large station, two, three or even more Artil. 
lery Batteries of sorts will be brigatled together; the presence 
of Field Officers to comiiiaud these details is indibpcnsablo, but 
at present as far as the Local Force is concerned, they are not 
available. Assuiniug that the 24 existing Brigades and Battalions 
were reformed into 1G Brigades, as proposed, of which 4 to be 
Horse Artillery of 6 Battcriefa each, and the remaining 12 Foot 
Artillery Brigades of 8 Batteries each, we 4iould have 24Batteries 
of Horse Artillery and 96 of Foot Artillery. But it has been 
shown in the preceding pages that the minimum force of Artil¬ 
lery required for India is 24 Batlciics of Horse and i28 of Foot 
Artillery, consequently 32 Batterieb of Koyal Artillery, equal to 
4 Brigades, would also be requisit*' to complete the proposed esta¬ 
blishment. And with a view to more p>.*rlcct uniformity and 
equality of advantages, one-half of both the lioyal and the Local , 
Foot Artillery should*bo Field, and the other halt Sieg^e or Gar¬ 
rison, or, {tS generally loimed in India, linerve Artillfty. II. It. 
H. the Duke of Cambiidge proposed to employ five Brigades of 
Koyal Arti^ery in India and all to be Field Artillery; but if 
the services^of • one of them can be dispensed with, and of the 
remaining four, ii two were Garribou Brigades, the annual saving 
of expense would be very great. Moreover permanently to 
supply 5 Brigades of Field Artillery for ludia, would bo consider¬ 
ed to necesMtate the formation of 2 additional Brigades at home. 
One of the^ could certainly be dispensed with, and if one new 
Brigade was created, both Kl|imcnts would consist'equaBy of 
16 Brigades. *H. K. IT. proposed to designate the two Gorps as 
the Ist and 2nd liegiments of Koyal Artillery. We should pre¬ 
fer to sec the latter termed the Indian Artillery^ which would 
more clearly mark its special fifeld of duty. 

Tbe 12 Katlve Battenes required Jfor local duties might be 
attached one to each Brigade of Foot Artillery, for which rea- 
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sou it has been suggested to allow 9 Captains of each grade to a 
llrigado, instead of the usual complement of 8. Lastly^ whilst 
following out the Duke’s suggestion in regard to the strength 
and composition of Brigades, we think it would be far prefera¬ 
ble if the Imcal Brigades of Foot Artillery, instead of being 
one-half Jj^eld and one-half Garrison Brigades, were each 
com]>osod of 4 Field and 4 GarriM)n Batteries, CYclnsive of the 
Native Batteries. This would lea^c the projwrtion unchanged, 
and practically would be found a groat advantage, as it would 
admit of Field and Garrison Batteries of the same Brigade be¬ 
ing stationed together under the command of their own Field 
Officers. 

The Artillery force on this plan would eonsi 4, of 4 Brigades 
of Horse Artillery of 6 Batteries each, 4 of Koyal Foot Artulery 
of 8 Batteries eaclr, and 12 of Local h'oot Artillery of 8 Euro¬ 
pean and 1 Native Battery each. 

The relative details and strength of the two forces would thus 
be as follows:— 

Line Troops. 

38 Regiments of Infaniry 900 strong ~ 34,200 

5 Reoimciits of Cavalry COO „ = 3,000 

4 Brigades of Artillery at 1280 Ac 1000, =* 4,160 


Total, ... ... ... 41,360 

Local Euro])can Troops. 

26 Regiments of Infantry 900 strong = 23,400 * 

11 Regiments of Cavaliy 600 „ -» 6,600 

4 Brigades of 11. Arty, at 1,050 „ = 4,200 . 

12 Brigades of Ft. Arty, at 1,040 „ « 12,480 

18 Detachments of Sappers,. 540 

• ♦ 

Total, ••• ••• ••• 47,220 


The relative totals being in the proportions of 7 to’8, jusj the 
difference desirable. 

Next in importance to the consideration of the total force re¬ 
quisite for India and the composition of its Euro|Toan quota, 
comes the question as to whether or not it is advisable to am<d- 
gamate the mree Local Armies of the Bengal^ and Bom* 

bag Presidencies, With those members of the Commission who 
yoted for, and those ollicers whO'gave evidence in favour of, one 
Army and that a Line force, this local amalgamation 
course advocated as a part of the general system of uniformity. 
On the other hand, most of the advocates for the mamtOnanoe 
of a Local force, were strongly^n favour of leavinff the several 

Local Armies perfectly distinct; but this view is aoVocated, wot 

2Ba ^ 
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«o miloh AS forming a portion of the general question of amalga* 
mationj an upon its own epecial gfounds. 

It is urged, and not without a considerable show of trath and 
reason, that the separation of the Native Armies of Madras 
and Bonabay from that of Bengal, was of inestimable advantage 
during the mutiny, which was chiefly confined io the latter 
sPreHoency. It is also shown that the Madras Army, which 
from its composition was the most, widely separated in feeling 
and interests from that of Bengal, was the most heartily oppos¬ 
ed to and perfectly ready and willing to act against the latter 
force ; whilst the Bombay Army, which contained a portion of 
Poorbeahs, similar to and connected with the Bengal Sepoys, 
was not altogether without taint, especially in certain corps in 
which the Hindustani clement was the most predominant. It 
must also be taken into consideration that, whilst the old Ben¬ 
gal Native Array mutinied as a body and is-practically non¬ 
existent, leaving an open field for the reconstruction of a new 
force upon whatever terms may be deemed most advisable, the 
Madras and Bombay Armies, generally speaking, behaved faith¬ 
fully and loyally in the hour of great trial and temptation, when 
their defection would have had a most disastrous effect; and con¬ 
sequently they deserve great consideration. On this account it 
is most desirable that no changes should be introduced which 
would injuriously effect their interests, or that might be oppos¬ 
ed ^to their feelings and prejudices. Neither must it be forgot¬ 
ten* how much injury has been already inflicted upon the Na¬ 
tive Armies of India by the mania for uniformity and centrali¬ 
zation which has so long been prevalent. These are considera¬ 
tions which should all he carefully kept in view in devising any 
scheme of Reorganization of the Native portion of the force. 

But on the other hand there are strong arguments in favour 
of A partial amalgamation. 

long as the several Armies are recruited in their own pe¬ 
culiar localities of enlistment, and composed of races not only 
differing in habits, feelings and interests, bui actually to a cer¬ 
tain extent antagonistic to each other, it matters very little 
whether they are all designated as members of ihe^dridian Army 
OP of their own Provincial or Presidency forces; the separation 
and antagonism will exist just the same between the Dekh^i— 
whether he be, Mahoroedan oF Hindu-, Mahrattab, 

PuijprAPree or'Telinga,—-and the Hindustani, whether froijh ' 

Central India or the Punjab. But the more the several istihiij 
are kept apart from each^ther, as a general rule, the wider ^ 
will be iheir^ separation of feeling, and the greater and per¬ 
manent their antagonism... There are those who fi4v0.'re&- 
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mended the employment of the several races in other than their 
own localities, who would, for instance, send the Sikh to the 
Dekhan, the Poorbeah to Burmah, the Mahratta to the Punjab, 
the Rajpoot to Sind, and the Goorkah to Central India; but 
such a theory, however specious at first sight, is in reality crude 
and impracticable. All the evidence on this point, from those 
whose character, local knowledge, and long experience must car¬ 
ry most weight,|| 0 nds in a country direction, and goes to prove the 
advisability of giving the Native force, as far as practicable, a 
provincial organization, bearing to a certain extent the charac¬ 
ter of a permanent militia. The dread of and dislike to pro¬ 
tracted and distant removal from the neighbourhood of their 
homes, is believed by many to have been one, and not the least, 
amongst the causes of the recent mutiny ; the Punjab Committee 
speak, strongly to this point, and illustrate their opinion by an 
anecdote indicating the native feeling iu regard to distant or, as 
it is deemed, foreign service. Moreover in the Madras Army, 
as a general rule, the sepoys have their families with them, and 
a distant remove renders it necessary either to leave their families 
behind them, or else the expense attendant on their transport 
presses very heavily on the limited means of the men and in¬ 
duces a feeling.of discontent. In short, whatever sacrifices of 
personal feeling the Native soldier may be induced to make, 
from a knowledge of the advantages of the service, from a senti¬ 
ment of faith to his "salt, or personal regard for his officers, or 
under the influence of discipline, he has a strong and ineradica¬ 
ble dislike to protracted service at any long distance from hie 
home and family! 

These, feelings, or prejudices if you will, no Government 
would feel justified in ignoring or setting altogether aside; and 
so long as they exist, it would be impossible to employ the whole 
Native force promiscuously in any or all parts of the Empire, 
and at the same time to maintain a contented Army. 

On these grounds we consider that the inhabitants of the De¬ 
khan and Hindustan—the two great divisional landmarks,— 
should be each employed in their i:;pspective localities, as far as 
practicable; the former, who, composed of various r^cea, consti¬ 
tute the bul*of the Madras and Bombay Armies, retaining, as 
at present, Military occupation of the Dekhan, with the audi¬ 
tion of Sind, Cutch and GuzersEt, and also, oh account of thenr ^ 
greater aptitude for and willingness to undertake, sea voyag^es, ^ 
holding me stations in Burmah, the Straits and Aden; ^ 

Hindustanis and Punjabis occupjring the profinces at present ^ 
attach^ to the Bengal Presidency# including Oud^ the 
jab and Central India. : ^ ^ 

By a strict adherence to this system as a general rule, though 
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full and understood right and power to deviate^^om it oc-^ 
casionally, in cases of emergency,—the whole force being espe* 
oially entertained for general service,—the troops wquld be 
derad more contented, and consequently more rffi^inntj yhlW 
fhe desirable separation of races and diversity of feelinpMljM 
be more surely maintained. 

But whilst due and full regard is bestowed on this M^ortant 
point of local segregation, we can see no valid reason, nor is any 
satisfactory argument to be found in the evraence, why the 
whole local force should not still constitute one army, the Eu-« 
ropean portion assimilated entirely, and the native portion aj fat 
as practicable, in all the main points of organization, discipline 
and equipment; the whole under the general control of one 
Commander iii'Chief with one General Staff* open to the Army 
at lar^e, one code of pay and general regulations, and one sys¬ 
tem ot drill and discipline : the native troops circulating within 
their one Presidency or Provincial limits, the Europeans availa¬ 
ble for service in any part of India. Such an arrangement 
would be productive of a very considerable saving to the state, 
and would introduce more unity and harmony amongst the Eu¬ 
ropean portion of the force. Unfortunately it is an undeniable 
fact that the separation into three distinct bodies with different 
and rival interests, has been productive not of generous emula- 
tiou but of local prejudices, je^ousics, bickerings and ilUfeeling. 
In proof of this it is only necessary to refer to some of the more 
than ungenerous remarks to be found in the evidence given by 
certain local officers before the Commission. The division of 
the force into three distinct armies is productive of great ex¬ 
pense, invoMng as it necessarily docs, the maintenance of three 
separate bodies of General and Departmental Staff: and this 
oudky is further increased by the natural desire to equalize the 
advantages df the several armies by giving a similar or propor¬ 
tional number of appointments in each, whether absolutely re*^ 
quired or not; for any special advantage possessed by one Pre- 
.sidency, is looked upon as a grievance at the others. Were there 
only one* General and D^artmental Staff for and open to the 
whole Array, all this jealousy would be at an en^ and the sav¬ 
ing to Government would be very considerable, w 

Although there would be no real difficulties in carrying out 
measure^, it* would still require to be carefully artlmged 
i^t(i gradually introduced. The Commauder-in-Chief in India, 
althqu^,. (^ntrollinj^ and regulating the whole army in commu- 
nlpfti^on with the Supreme Government, could not-^-however 
«Etei|^v 0 and effident might be his establishment of Staff,*-^ 
conduct all the nduutiee of detail in so vast and widely scattor* 
ed a ^forcef .to aid in this respect and in a measure to replace 
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the presel^t partially subordinate Commanders-in-Chiefj the 
whole Army might conveniently be divided intodtliree Corps 
(PArmee, either rejirebenting the three existing Presidencies^ 
or what we consider would bo a better aiiaiigement in many 
respects, composed, one of the troopb in the jPunjab and Sind 
or the Corp,\ (TArmee of the Indus, another of the whole of the 
Peninsula South ol the Nerbuddn, with the addition of Burmah, 
Aden and the Straitb, to be dcbignated the Corps (f Armee of 
the Dekhan, and the thiid the Coips cPAinue of llindiistan oc¬ 
cupying the valky of the Ganges and Jumna, Oude, Central 
India and Bengal Pioper. 

Although we own 1o looking upon this measure with a very 
favourable eye, we are fully aware that it is oiiposcd to the 
views ot many able and expeiienced men, for whose opinions 
vre enteitain the highest resjiect, and theicforo it is one that we 
should hesitate to press with any degree of self-opiniated ur¬ 
gency ; nor do wo desire to make it an esbcntial pari of our 
general scheme ot reoigani/ation, which could equally bo ear¬ 
ned out witli 01 independent of, this airaiigement. In tact, 
were the buggestion one likely to be adopted, it would be un¬ 
wise to attempt its introduction until the three ^riRios, as they 
at present exist, had each been ]daocd upon a sound and satis¬ 
factory footing, when their amalgamation would be a matter of 
less difficulty. Dven then, with a view to prevent sujjersession 
it would be only jii&t, as well as prudent, to let the members of 
the old Company’s btivico continue to rise in their respective 
ih*esidency Ainiies, at any late until all below the grades of 
Field Officers had been abioihed. 

But setting this pait of the question altogether aside, let us 
now conbider what proportion of the force pioposed for India it 
would ho neces&ary to assign to Bengal; i\-> the chaotic condi¬ 
tion of the army of thit Prc'»ideiioy, renders it imperatively 
necessary that the first and earliest possible measures should be 
adopted in orddr to put that force on a satisfactory footing. 

Taking only the most important political or strategical puinffi 
along tHb line of the Ganges and Juniim, in Oude, Cdhtral In¬ 
dia and the Punjab, asiigning to the majority a complete, but 
to a few only% dcmi-Brigade, the lowest number that could be 
adopted with safety would bo 22 such'Brigades, or 22 JEuro-, 
poan Begiments aud 44 Native Battalions of Infaniry, allowing 
a grand Garrison to each Division, of which six at least would he 
required, and, in addition also to Lucknow and Agttt, eight 
more European and six Native Battalions would be neccsssoryi, 
But a*already stated, the Brigade at the Presidency^wonid^ 
quire throe European Begiments, being in fact a reterve 
gade on one of the bases of operations. In like manner the im* 
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portance of Allahabad would render it necebsary to Urcngthcn 
that BrigaclQ with a bccund European Kegiment^ and a siunlurly 
btroDg Brigade fur tlie fioutier, nut immediately in advance in 
the Beshawur valley, but in rcbcrve at the healthy btation of 
Kawul Pindee, these reinfurcementb would add lour Eujopuan 
Regiments to the ebtablibhmcnt, an<l with six European Hegi- 
incnts in general reserve in the Hills, would give a total of 40 
Regiments of European and .>0 Battalions ot Native lufantiy. 
To this force must he added ilie Iiiegular or Local Corps for 
the Trans-Indus fiouiier, the Eastein I'lcviueos of Asbain, Ar- 
rakan, &c., and for (^hola Nagpuro, Oude, Bundellvund and 
Iluirianah, as also Gooikah Battalions.lor the Hill Brigades; 
these altogether finnot ho caltulaltd at less than 30 Batta¬ 
lions; making a total of 10 Euro]teau and 80 Native Battalions 
regular and irregular, or 30,000 Eiiiopcnn aud 37,dOO Native 
Infantiy, being iu the exaer propi)iti(ui ol .> to 8. Of Cavaliy 
allowing two entire Biigades, eath of a Regiment, ol 4 8(j[ua- 
drons, ol Europeans and the same of Native Cavaliy, to be 
placed on the main line of communtcalions, vi/., at Cavvnpore 
and Umballah; the latter to bo ulliinately lemoved to or con¬ 
nected with tlic line of lailway belvveiu Delhi and Lahore; 
giving a Squadron of J^uio])eau and tvvool Native Cavalry to 
mi tlie'othir Biigades and dcuii-Biigadi'' vvluii tJiat aim can 
be used with efteet, or when not iu iiiiiiicdiate viunity ot a Ca¬ 
valry Biigadc, with a double comjilement at Peshawur or Now- 
bhera whichever may be decided on as the chief frontier sta¬ 
tion, and with 3 Squtidions oi each at Gwalior, and 3 Native 
Regiments attached to the Irregular force, the total re¬ 
quired will be 3G Squadrons ot }) Regiments of* Euro¬ 
pean, and double that propoition of Native Chivalry. As re¬ 
gards the Artillciy, a Batterj ol Horse Artilleiy would be requir¬ 
ed for each Division ol the Ainiy at least one to each Cavalry 
Brigade, two broken up with moveable columns in Oude and 
Central India, and at least two in gencial reserve, making a total 
of 12. Of Field and Garrison Batteries, an average of one of 
each would be required for each of the 22 Brigado% one for 
each of the 8 great Garrison<», and 2 in general reserve, making 
a total of 32 of each. Lastly the number of Sajpper and Miner 
Companies could not be estimated at less than 8, forming one 
‘Battdion and giving an average of one per Division and two in 
reserve. 

Of the proposed distribution of this force our readers will J?o 
able to form % better idea fiom tlic iollowing statement, which 
trill sufficiently indicate tlie principle adopted, altliough we do 
not Iwesufae to submit it as representing the most perfect or 
c4%ctiirs mode of allotment. It will he observed however that 
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every station therein proposed, is- at present occupied or has 
generally been held by an equally strong or stronger force, 
though not always with the same proportion of Europeans, 
the exception of the neighbourhood of liajmahal. A glance 
the map will show the strategic importance of this position, at 
the elbow of the (langes, and at the point where the E. I. flail- 
way strikes the river. Rajinahal itself is too unhealthy for a 
European'military station, but a little above, nearer Colgong, 
about Putterghatta, an eligible site might be obtained, well rais¬ 
ed with rocky soil, and comparatively free from jungle, com¬ 
manding the river opposite to Carragola Ghat, from whetreo 
'roads diverge towards Tirhoot, Eastern Bengal and Darjee¬ 
ling. Sooner or later a Military position must be established in 
that quarter, if only for the protection of the railway property. 
Government stores, and commercial produce that must ultim^e- 
ly bo accumulated there, and whilst the subject of locating too 
proposed force is under cpnsideration, it might as well be taken 
up at once, whilst ground is available, llurreekee, it will also 
be observed, is cou[)led with Ferozepore, under the belief that 
the former is the point at wliich the railway to Lahore must 
cross, and consequently that all the establishments at Feroze¬ 
pore will be moved thither; it being also much the better strate¬ 
gic position,—below the junction of the Beas with the Sutlej. 
With the railway crossing at that point, it would become the 
key of the Punjab. It will also bo observed that the derai- 
Brigades in Centfal India, Hundelkund, Oude, Goruckpore and 
Segowlie, Futtehgiirh, and the Punjab, have all got a full Bri¬ 
gade proportion of Cavalry so as to render them efficient as 
light moveable columns. When a Regiment is divided between 
two stations, 6 Companies might be established at the Head 
Quarters, and 4 detached, but for the fortified post where the 
latter would be stationed, 2 Companies might also be detached 
from the Head Quarter Brigade of the Division, qr Veteran 
Companies might be located there 
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PropoBed Stations. 


lOarrison of Fort William and Cal 
cutta, 

Presidency Brigade, Barrackporo and 
xhim-Duin, 

Colgong and Segowlie, 

Dinapore Brigade, ... 

Benares 'Brigade, ... 

IJastern Frontier, ... 

Banaudah, Bcrhampore, &c., 

Presidency Division, 


Infy. 






ill 

‘ E 


Cavy. 


1 ... 

2 !... 

o'i- 

6 
2 

8 8 






c 
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■I 
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Artillery. 
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I 


European Detachments from the Presidency at Berhampore, BancC' 
Igunge and Colgong, Infantry Dep6ts ^ Hazareebatigh and Chazeepore 


All^abad Garrison and .City 
Allahabad Brigade,... 

Cawnpore Cavalry Brigade, 
Lucknow Garrison and Cit}^, - 

iLuckhow Brigade,. 

Pyzabad and Goruckporc, ... 
Beetapore and Azimghur, ... 
[Baraitch, Sultanpore and Koy B 
redly, ■ . 
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Oude Division, 
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European Detachments from Allahabad and Lucknow at Mirzaporei, 
CawnpoSte and Azimghur._ 


Gwalior Garrison and Town, 

Gwalior Brigade, . 

jSaugor Brigade, 
pl%emuch andl^tidfleerikha^ 
[Mhow, 

Banda, 




.UBuinpeaa'D^tolimen^ f^oxn Gwalior at 
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Sapper and Miner Company. 
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Proposed Stations. 


Gamson and City of Dellii, 

Delhi Brijfade and Meerut Depot, 


9 9 0 8112 3 


... ••• ... 11 .. 
2 4 111.. 

. 11 .. 

1 2 ... 1 1 .. 
1 2... 1 i.. 


Garrison and City of Lahore, If 1. ^ ^ ... 

Lahore Brigade and Umritsur, 12... 24111... 1 

Forozcpore or Hurreekee Brigade,... 1 2. 1 1 ... 

.Tullunder Brigade, ... ... 1 2., 1 2... 1 1. 

Mooltan, . ... ... 1 2 ... 1 2... 1 1. 

Chumba and Kangra Reserve Brigd. 2... 2.. j 

^ Lahore Division, 7924816^.,, 1 

European Detachments from Lahore and the Hills at 'Umritsurj 
and Phillore. . i 


Peshacwur or Nowshera Garrison, ... 1 1 .. 
Peshawur or Nowshera Brigade, ... 1 2.. 
Rawul Findee Brigade, ... ... 2 1 .. 

dhelom and Sealkote, ... ... 1 2.. 

Trans-Indus Frontier, Derajat and. 

Hazara, .^ 


. \... li.. 

.24111 ... 
.. ... ... 1 1 ' ... 
.. 2 4 ... 2 2 

8 ... 8 ... ... ... 4 


Peshawitt Division, 6 6 8 4|l6 .2 4 4 ^ 

European Detachments from Peshawur and Bawtd Pihde© at 

Atlp<ik,te._^..L_ 



Compan; 
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The total force for Bengal would then conpist of 
40 Regiments of European Infantry, 

9 „ European Cavalry, ^ ... 

2 Brigades Horse Artillery, . 

8 Brigades Foot Artillery, . 

8 Detachments of Sappers, . 


36,000 

6,400 

2,100 

8,.J20 

240 


Total Europeans, 52,060 


r>0 Battalions of Regular Native Infantry, ... 36,000 

30 . ,, Irregular ,, „ ... 21,600 

18 ilegiments of Irrcgnlcir Cavalry, ... ... 10,800 

■ 6 Batteries of Native Artillery, ... ... ... <000 

76 Details of (lull Lapcarb, ... ... ... 1,140 

8 Companies of Miners,... . ... 800 


71,240 

A force of the foregoing hlrcngtli and composition, located on 
the prineiide almve propohed, with its base on the seaboard, a 
strong reserve force in the rear of its most exposed frontier, all its 
main stations in eommunieution with each other, either by rail, 
rivjBr or good military roads, would, >Ye conceive, be fully equal 
to any exigencies likely to arise. At the same time, that it is 
not unnecessarily numerous will be sufficiently evident by a 
comparison with the force stationed in tlio same localities prior 
to the Mutiny, which, tliough weaker in Europeans, was much 
more formidable in its native portion ; and also by a reference 
to the suggestions laid before the Ciunmission by those in a posi¬ 
tion to oiler sound opinions, and who have gone into the subject 
in any degree of detail. 

Thuf, for instance, for the Bengal Presidency alone 

The CcyUMissioNEiis recommend an average of about 50,000 
Europeans and 100,000 Natives. • 

The Govehnou Gener vi. recommends 45 Regiments of Eii- 
xopeqn and 50 of Native Infantry. 13 of European Caval¬ 
ry, besides Natives, and 13'Brigades or 78 Batteries and 
26 Reserve Companies of Artillery. 

Lord Ellbnborough, suggests in round numbers, 50 Begi- 
ments of European Infantry, and 25 of Cavalry, besides 
Artillery and Natives. 

Major General Birch, Military Secretary, recommends 68 
Regiments of European and 57 of Native Infantry ; 21 of 
European ahd 45 of Native Cavalry ; 12 Horse and 65 Field 
Batteries of Artillery with 15 Reserve Companies. 

Major General Mansfield, Chief of tiie Staff, proposes 
45 Bogiments of EuropesRis and 56 of Native Xnfentry* 12 
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llcgiments of European and 12 of Native Cavalry ;44 Batr 
tcrip of Horse and IJield Artillery with 30 Heser.ve 
panics, 

CohoNEL Mayuew, the Adjutant General of the Army, re¬ 
commends in round numbers 40,000 Infantry, 8000 Caval¬ 
ry and 10,000 Artillery all Europeans, with 60,000 Native 
Infantry and Ca\ airy. 

Majou General Tucker, formerly Adjutant General, pro¬ 
poses a foroe of from 40,000 to .>0,000 Em’o])can8, includ¬ 
ing 5,000 Idght Horse, and from 8t),000 to 100,000 Native 
Troops. 

The PuN,i \R CoMMirTEB recommend 54,000 Europeans and 
136,000 Nntiies of sorts, 

Ma.ior Glm'Ral S. (VriTON, suggests 40,000 Eurojiean 
and 60,000 Natiie Infsiiitry, exclusive of other arras. 

IMa.jou Gemaml Sir Harry Sniiii, recommends a force 
of 35 European md ,60 Native Jlcgimcnts of Infantry, 8 
Emopenn and .30 Native Regiments ol Cavalry, 20 Bat¬ 
teries of Horse and 47 of Field Artillery exclusive of Siej§|, 
.Garrison, and Reserve CoinjiaiULS. 

Ma.ior General Montgomkric, proposes an establishment 
of 27,000 Europe an and 80,000 Native Infantry; 3000 Eu- 
rojican and 12,000 Native Cavalry, 6000 European and 
2600 Native Artillery, .300 European and 1000 Na^ve 
Sappers. 

C04.ONEL Burlton, recommends 40 lieginjonts of European 
lufautry, 12 of Cavalry, and 10,0*00 Artillery, with 24,000 
Native Cavalry and 40,000 Native Infantry. 

Thus it will be evident that, whatever may be the defects of 
our scheme, judged by the most competent authorities on thio 
subject, wc ha\o not over-estimated the amount of force re¬ 
quired. 

Our plan, however, although consi|icrahly below th^ numerical 
average of the above recomniendatioua, represents tolerably fair¬ 
ly the mean of the different proportions suggpfetod for Europeans 
and Natives. * 

The quota of troops we would propose to allot to Madras is 
based to a considerable extent ^n the recommendations given 
by Lord Harris, the late Governor, and Sir Patrick Grant, the 
Commander- in-Cbief, with a slight increase to the European and 
a considerable decrease in the native portion of the fojee. The 
principle followed should be similar to that adopted in the pre¬ 
ceding statement of the projiosed allotment of •the Bengal foree* 
except that a larger proportion of natives should be aUoinm 
for the Madras Brigades, of which one-half should he, di¬ 
vided into demi-Brigadcs or with only a wing or rather m 
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Companies of Europeans to one and a half or two Begiraents of 
iNalive Infantry ; the Cavalry should^e somewhat more massed 
together, and the proportion of Native Cavalry smaller; but then 
it must be taken into consideration that a large and efficient irreg* 
ular forflo of both Infantry and Ca\ airy, is still in existence, 
and with reference to political conditions and to the good service 
rendered by a portion of that force during the late Mutiny, we 
infer jthat it will b»maintained. The Artillery portion, however, 
might advantageously be allowed lo die out; of course we al¬ 
lude to the Hyderabad Contingent, composed of 4 Kegiments of 
Cavalry and 6 6f Infantry. The Madras Army at presen! is 
organized on a some what extravagant scale, in live permanent 
Divisions with four Field, District or Subsidiaiy Forces. For 
the proposed allotment, luur Divisroiis would beam]>ly sutricient, 
and these are ckarly inniked out ly natural and jiolitical land¬ 
marks. 


The establishment proposed by Lord Harris for the Mad • 
ras I^residency consists of 14 Kegiments of European Jnfan- 
4 of Cavalry, and 36 Kaltcries of Horse and Foot Artillery, 
Field and Reserve, with a Native force as at present. SirPatadek 
Grant suggests only 13 Kegiments ot Infantry, 3 of Cavoliy 
and 43 Batteries of Artillery, Horse, Field and Reserve, but he 
would increase the Native force. The Governor General sug¬ 
gests 12 Kegiments of Infantry, 3 of Cavalry and 48 Batteries 
of Artillery of all sort®. 

The allotment we would propose for Bombay, based onthttsamc 
principles as those which regulated the proposed establishment of 
Madras, will be shewn in the following statement. As at Calcut¬ 
ta, so at Kurrachee, w e would hav e a complete Eurojiean Bri¬ 
gade of 3 Regiments of Infantry with Artillery, available for ser¬ 
vice whenever required ; this Brigade by the aid of Steamers might 
in a day or two bq thrown on any part of tlie West coast of the 
Ddrhau, between Surat an4 Bombay, or in a short time convey¬ 
ed to Aden, Persia or Egypt if required. The two spare Com¬ 
panies for each Kcgimenl would suffice for the Garrison 
of Kurrachcc, when the Brigade was withdrawn, and generally 
might spare two Companies for the Citadel at Hydrahad. 
The climate of Kurrachee i|salubrious and well-suited to the 
European constitution, but lorage is scarce, so that any largo 
force of Cavalry could not be located there except at heavy ex¬ 
pense. Major General Jacob was so strongly impressed with its 
advantages in a strategic, politico! and sanatory point of view, 
t^ t he recommended the permanent maintenance of 10,000 
Iwopean troops there. In the locaj;ion of the remainder of 
we proposea establishment for this Fresideneji we have been 
inided by the recommendations of Lord Elphinstono, Sir 
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II. Somerset, Colonel Green, the Adjutant General, *and Sir 
Bartle Frere, 


luiun- i(Vvb1 
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IJombay Garrison and Jriand, •.. 1 
l*oona (farribon, ... , . ’ 

J*oona Briyado, .1 

Kirkee (Vvalry Briga<le, . 

Belgauni and Hattara, ... .. I 

AhmeJnuygur and S]uJ.v))ore, . 1 
Malliyannj, Kolaporo and Dliarwar, 

ScCtp ■ ... .. 

AdoHj ... ... ... .. 2 

* * —“ I 1 

Bombay Division ^{> 2 812 4 

Kuvracboe Qarribon and Briyado, ..3 2 

Hyderabad, 1 

.Jac*obabad, ... ... .. ,. 

J)(*esa and RajeotS, . ... .. 1 3 

Ahniedabad and Uroacb,.I 3 

Baroda, Surat, Dhurrumpoov, «5Lc., . 2 

Sind and Gnzorat Division... ,5 



Total, 


’The establishment ]>ropobed by Lord Elphinstoue is 9 
monts of Infantry, 2 of Cavalry, 24 Battcrieb of Artillery of 
Bprts, a Company of Sappers, and 3 Companies of African Artil¬ 
lery, with a Native force of 26 Regular Regiments of Infttntry, 

9 of Irregular Cavalry and 6 Companies of Sappers, besides 
Irregular infantry, Police and the Marine Battalion, 

Sir Henry Somerset recommends 16 Regiments of Infantry, 

3 of Cavalry, 33 Battalions of Artillery, of sorts, a Battalion w 
500 Sappers and a Company of 800 Military Trails all lihiFO<<^ 
poans, with 39 Regiments of Native Infantry, 3 of Cavftlrj^,*^«tt4^ 
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a Battfi-liort of Native Sapi)ers, But he calculates iu this jn’o- 
poitinn for th^ permanent occupation of Kajpootana, Me>\var 
and Malwa !iy the Bombay Army, which we have ifc>itctl— 
and we think not'without good icason—should revert to the 
Bengal force. ^ 

Colonel Green proposes an establiahrnent of IG Regiments of 
European liifaiiliy, 4 of Cavalry, and 32 Batteries of Aitillcry, 

4 Companies of Sippers, with a Native foice of 30 Regiments 
of Infantry and G of Cavalry^ witli 12 Companies of Sappers, buthis 
scheme h also based on the idea that (neutral India would re- 
miun with the Bombay Army. 

Sir Bartlc •Frerc’s bcheme is the most moderate of all, being 
confined to H,50() European Infantry, 500 Catalry and 3,500 
Artillery; with 2S,800 Native Infantry, 7500 Native Cavalry, 
700 Artillery and 500 Sajipcrs. 

Our plan represents an average of the proposed European cs- 
tablifahmcnts, but a reduction of the Nati\c loicc beyond all the 
other plans. 

The nc\t coriMderaliou is the proportion of Line and Loeal 
troo[is lo be allotted to each Presidency; and this muit depend 
chiefly on the proportion of Regular Native Infantry Battalions 
allotted to each, with the general iieces'iity for a larger propor¬ 
tion of Euiopeans in the Bengal Army than at the other Pre- 
Bi(^encieB. ^ 

In Bcnf^l it is proposed to luaiiitain 50 Baftalions ofNaiiic 
Infantry, which, absorbing 50 cii-'ting Cadres of officers, would 
leave 30 Cadres a\ailable for 15 European Regiments, or a 
proportion of 3 European to 10 Native Battalions. To com¬ 
plete the coraplcnicnt of 40 European Ilegiincuts, 25 Lino Corps 
would be reciuired for Bengal, giving the relative proportions of 

5 to 3. 30 Irregular or Local Battalions must be added chiefly 
for frontier duties. 

Of Cavalry there are 9 Regiments required: of this number 5 
Local Corps already exist. But of the 5 Royal Regiments pro¬ 
posed for all India, if one is assigned to each of the Prebidoncies 
of Madral and Bombay, there will only remain 3 for Bengal, for 
Vtl\j|oh Presidency one more Regiment is still required. But at 
Madras there is a surplus proportion of this arm in the local force, 
and 2 Regiments or Cadies of uffleerb might be transferred at once 
to Bengu to regulate the proportion and complete the wants of 
tibe latter Presidency. This measure, which has been already 
under consideration more than once, could complete the establish¬ 
ment required for Bengal. The proportion of 2 Natives to one 
Entopean renders 16 Regiments of Irregular Cavalry requisite, 
whioh would not giye one troop too many. The existing 12 
Battalions of Local Artillery converted into 8 Brigades on the 
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Royal system, togetliei* with 2 Kieyal Brigiidea, would furnish 
the requirements of that arm. A Battalion of 8. Companies of. 
Sappers and Miners would complete the required e8tablish^nent;^ 

At Madras 44 Battalions of Native Iiifautry, as proposed, 
would leave 34 Cadres of officers available for 7 European lie- 
giments; to which latter 7 Line Keginieiite would have to be add¬ 
ed to complete tlie proposed establisliinent of 14. 

Of Cavalry the 6 Cadres of officers remaining after the transfer 
of 2 to Bengal, would suffice for^ Regiments of European 
Light Horse, which with one of Dragoons would give the total 
of 4 proposed. The ‘fact of the Hyderabad Contingent witl|. 4 
Regiments of Native Cavalry being so intimately mixed up with 
the force of the Madras Presidency, would render the full com¬ 
plement of Irregular Cavalry unnecessary and it might be reduc¬ 
ed from 8 to 6 Regiments, gi\ing the suri»lns to Bombay, where 
this arm would be more recpiired. For the same reason, the 
• proportion of Irregular Infantry need not be hu’ge ; 4 Battalions 
would suffice, leaving 6 avaifahle for Bombay. 

The 7 Madras and the o Bombay Jiattalions might bo orga¬ 
nized as 8 Brigades, 4 I'or Madras and 3 for Bombay, being com¬ 
posed of officers exclusively belonging to tlieir respective Pre¬ 
sidencies, the 5th Brigade for Madras being composed of Mad¬ 
ras and Bombay Officers in the respective proportions of2 to L. 
A Battalion of 6 Companies of Sappers and 4 Batteries ofNa- 
tiv{^ArtiIlery would complete the establishment rciijuired for 
Madras. 


The Bombay complement of 26 Native Battalions of Infantry,, 
with the Marine Battalion fully officered as ]>roposcd, would ab¬ 
sorb 27 Cadres of'officers, leaving 8 available for 4 Local Eli-’ 
ropean Regiments. 6 Line Regiments would be requirqd in ad¬ 
dition to complete tlie suggested complement of Europeans, 
and 6 Local or Irregular Regiments would be also available. 

Of Cavalry the 3 exisfing Native Rt’gimeuts would furnish 3. 
Cadres of officers, and a lourth Cadre —the only increase re¬ 
quired by the proposed arrangements—might bo formed from 
the whole of that arm at the three Presidencies : this would com*' 
plete the quota for 2 European Regiments, and a Dr^oon. Ro? 
ginient would have to be added, 8 Regiments of IrregulRi^ 
would also be available. 

The Artillcty arrangement has been already suggested* 
which a Battalion of Royal Artillery would be added. 2 ,Cofiay 
panies of Native Artillery and 4 of Sappers would coinpi|^0: 
the proposed establishment. •. 

The proposed allotment and proportions at the 
sidencies will be seen at a glance in the followii^ Abstract i 
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Nupierieally the Abstract will-stand as follows; 
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Another important question as regards the organization of £he 
Native portion of the i'orce, which—though not put before the 
Commission as a special subject of report,—was fully entered 
into in tlie evidence taken, is in its extended sense, whether it is 
het^r that Native Corps sliould bo homogeneous as to race, 
tribe or caste, and raised in and recruited from particular dis¬ 
tricts, or whether they should bo -composed of different races or 
castes and recruited from a wider area without reference to an^ 
special locality. On this point opinions differ widely, and it 
appears to be one of several instances in which the adoption of 
one peremptory rule for the whole army would be very objec¬ 
tionable. Were there no antecedents or existing arrangements 
to be considered, we should look upon the plan of homogeneous 
corps as decidedly the best, provided these were of different races 
and no one class of Regiments in marked numerical preponde- 
"rance. Corps thus constituted could not combine more than the 
most composite bodies have done under the ol4 system^ and the 
combi nati6n of a few such Corps, isolated and separated in creed 
and interests from the rest of the force, would be compara¬ 
tively harmless. On this system, if necessary, race could be- 
more effectually pitted against race, the grand principle of Divide 
et Impera could be more easily and completely carried out, an4 
general combination would be much less probable or feasibla 
than in an army composed of similarly constilfuted emnposite ^ 

Raiments. ^ ^ ^ 

Homogeneous Regiments raised from particular districts, an(| 
with a oertmn Local character would possess more jd0' 
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, corps and internal harmony than could be expected from compo¬ 
site bodies, the Corps would naturally become to 9, greater ex¬ 
tent the home of the men, and the service rendered more popu¬ 
lar and desirable. Lastly, it would admit of the introduction of 
a system of messing which, on servig? atleast, would be highly 
beneficial, a. sad loss of time resulting from the existing eysteiu 
of individual cooking, or even precarious messing in small groups. 

But with all these advantages attached to the system, we 
sho'uld doubt the prudence of adopting it generally throughout 
the array, were such a measure practicable, which it is not at 
present. The existing armies of Madras and Bombay are and 
always have been composed of com]) 08 ite Kegiincnts, with the 
area of the whole Dckhan for their recruiting guards, and any 
extensive or sudden change in this respect might bo attended 
with much inconvenience, and be received with dislike or sus¬ 
picion. In the new Bengal Army, however, such a system 
might be introduced to a certain extent with considerable advaiir 
tnge ; the force consisting of about one-half homogeneous and 
the other half composite Battalions. In the latter moreover a 
proportion might consist experimentally of composite llegiments, 
Composed of homogeneous Companies, as an experiment: this 
plan has been tried in the Guide Corps and to a certain extent 
in some of the Punjab Regiments,, and undoubtedly has some 
advantages ; but on the whole we look upon the purely homogane- 
ous or entirely composite corps as preferable. Still, as observed by 
the Punjab Committee, there is an advantage in a variety of 
systems, and on this ground we would suggest a few corps being 
organized on this system. 

Under these circumstances we would suggest that of the 50 
Native Regular Battalions proposed for Bengal, 8 should be 
exclusively composed of Sikhs, 8 of Mahomedans, and 8 of 
Hindus. 8 to be composite Battalions, with homogeneous Com¬ 
panies, and 18 perfectly composite Battalions, but with no class 
greatly preponderating. Amongst the several homogeneous Corps 
of the same faith, differences might still exist; for instance the 
8 Mahomedan Corps might comprise two Trans-Indus Soonee 
and two Sheah—Belooch and Kuzilburh—Battalions, with one of 
Ronghurs; the Sikh Battalions might include one or two Muz- 
bee and one Malwah Sikh Battalion; of the 8 Hindu Battalions 
one might be composed of Rah tore Rajpoots, 2 of Oude Rajpoots, 
1 of D^rahs, T of Bundeelahs, 1 of Goojurs, and^ of Jfits. In 
the mixed Corps, one-fourth might be compos^of Mahomedans, 
wohe^fonrth Rajpoots, one-foUrth low caste Hindoos as Aheers, 
Gwafidbs,* &c., and the remaining fourth, accorditig to locality 
®®^^®tment, to consist of Sikhs, Bundeelahs^ Passee®, Bheels, 
Mnouils, Hkhrattas, tod, if proctoable^ Native Obristians; but 
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only one of tlleue claeses in a Regiment, so tliat no one class 
should either preponderate or be in a minority. No lirahmins fo 
be admitted into the service, and no degraded classes, tlie em* 
ploy men t of which would conduce towards bringing the service 
into disrepute. • ’ 

With a forcie so greatl/reduced in numbers as that now pro¬ 
posed, a much better selection of recruits might be obtauied 
than was formerly the case, and it would be the fault of the 
Commanding oflicers if any men were wanting in physical quali¬ 
fication for the service. 

T«> render military employment more desirable, and also to 
obtain a surer hold upon tlie men through the medium of their 
families and homes, every Corps might liave permanent Head 
Quarters, with a space of ground a.ssigncd for the erection of 
houses for the men’s families ; and to iiuluce the latter to settle 
there—but ever to accompany the Rattalion on the march—the 
periodical reliefs might l^e so arranged tljat every fourth turn 
might bring each Battalion back to its own Head Quarters. 
This arrangement w'ould farther be facilitated by forming Regi¬ 
ments of two Battalions, raised, if not both of the same class, at 
least from the same locality. There would be other advantages 
attendant on this meaeui’o as regards the European olHcera, who 
would thus be brought more into*assiinilation witli the establish¬ 
ment of European Regiments, and a better arrangement of ab¬ 
sentees would be thus obtained. 

Of the Irregular Infantry a cert.iin proportion, including 
Goorkha, 2 Bheel, I Mug, 1 iMhair, and also probably 1 Bun- 
deelah and 1 Passce Battalions, wouhl be nccj^sarily homogene¬ 
ous, but the remainder all composite. 

The Irregular Cavalry like the Infantry might be partly ho¬ 
mogeneous and partly composite. 

. The recent order disbanding the remaining fragments of the 
majority of the regular Regiments that were more of less impli¬ 
cated in the Mutiny has left only 16 Battalions existing; these 
with the Kelat-i-Ghilzie and Shekawattic Battalions^might form 
the foundation of the 18 composite Battalions; which might be , 
completed from the Regiftients of Loodiaua and Ferozepore, the' 
4 Sikh, 24 Punjab and 2 Gwalior Regiments, which would iilao 
form the foundation.for the remaining 32 Battalions required; 
selection being made with reference to race and ioc|ality,,4ad 
all men physically or by character unfitted for the service being; 
discharged. As these Battalions' were formed, the vari 0 Ui|^J<€^\' 
vies might be got rid of, by discharge or absorption 
Police force. Of the lrregular Corps, 6 at least shpuld ^ 
khas with their Head Quarters in the Hills, for 
the 66th Regiment; 3 J{ative In&ntigr;.aud w 
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Iry, ;]bhe , requisite nucleus exists, and pfk>bab(y a suflScient 
Strength, only requiring weeding and adjustidieBt. 6 more Bat¬ 
talions trould be required for the Trans-Indus frontier, which 
ixiigltt be selected from the Punjab Cor|w formerly performing, 
this duty ; these to bo all composite ; 6 woiiW be wanted for the 
Semth Eastern frontier including Ass^rh, Sylhet, Arrakan, Dac- 
ica*:vGhittagong, &c. These, with the exception of the Mug 
Battalion in Arrakan, might all bo composite, and 4 already ex¬ 
ist. 6 more Battalions would be required for Central India, of 
which 2 Bheel and 1 Mhair Battalions exist, and C more would 
be requisite for Oude, Chota Nagpore and Ilurriana. 

■ For the proposed liegunents of Irregular Cavalry, 7 of the 
old establishment remain which, with the 5 Sikh Kegiments, 
3 of Hodson’s Horse, the 2 Mahratta •Regiments and the 
Moultauee, Roliilkhuiid, Allexander’s, Meade’s and Mayne’s 
Horse, would complete the establishment required. 

The Punjab Artillery Companies ^.including the Peshawnir 
and Huzara Mountain Trains with tlic Assam Company would 
form the 6 Native Batteries rctjiiircd. 

At Madras the first measure requisite is to stop recruiting, 
and to reduce the Regiments to the required strength. Of the 
existing 52 Battalions, 44 would remain as Regulars and 4 might 
bo counted into Irregulars, leaving 4 to be absorbed. All the 
Hindustanccs, about 3000 in number, might advantageously be 
discharged or transferred to Bengal. As an experiment, of the 
44 Regular Battalions 4 might be rendered homogeneous, 4 
composite with homogeneous Companies and 3G retained entire¬ 
ly composite, as akpresent. 

Of the proposed 6 Irregular Cavalry Corps, the existing 
Light Cavalry and Bcatson’s Horse would sutiice to complete 
the required establishment. The former might be gradually 
converted by giving them an Irregular uniform and equipment 
in the first instance, and Avhen the formation of the European 
Cavalry was sufficiently advanced, they might be. converted en¬ 
tirely into Irregulars, being liberally dealt with, retaining 
their existing claims to pension, and receiving the available 
horses at a low value, payable by gradual deduction from tbeir 
increased pay. 

.The existing Madras Golundaz Battalion would more than 
suffice for the 4 Native Batteries proposed to be retained. 

_ "At Bombay in like manner recruiting might be stopped at 
once, and the Hindustanees amounting to about l3,0OO ^ot rid 
of by transfer or*discharge. Of the 29 existing Battalions of 
Infantry, 26;j-the original complement—would be required'for 
^e new est^lishinent, whilst the Irregular BattnUptis would 
ba met by tlm incor^ration of the 2 Regitnehts of daodb^s Eiflee>' 
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tlie Kandeish Bheel Corps, the Sawunt Warree and the 
Legion. The Beloocli Battalions might be incorporated-^-S iidi * 
the Bombay and I in the Bengal Kcgular Corps. For * , 
llcgiments of Cavalry proposed for Bombay, there are ' 

ble the 3 llegiracnts of Sind Horse, the Poona, Guzerat aoid 
jSIahratta Horse, with the three existing Bogiments-of Light . 
Cavalry, which on their conversion should meet the same liberal 
treatment as suggested in the case of the Madras .Cavalry. 

The Artillery could of course be 8ui>plicd from the existing 
Goluudaz Battalion, any efficient surplus from this body or from 
the Madras Goluiidaz, to have the option of transfer to the In¬ 
fantry, 

• The Sepoys in the Madras and Bombay Armies, and those 
of the Bengal Army whom it lia§ been decided to retain, would 
be entitled to retain all the advantages they nlreaily jiossess in 
regard to length of service, jury and pension; but every man 
entering hereaiter should be enlisted for ten years, subject to 
rc-cnlistmeut, as a favour—not as a right, for a second period of 
ten years, and again for a third similar period if physically per¬ 
fectly fit for active service ; alter which the fact of thirty j ears’ 
good service should entitle him to pension ; but no otlier retiring 
pensions to be granted cNccpt for wounds received on service. 
Ail should be enlisted for general service. ^ 

Although due consideration should he invariably shown to¬ 
wards the religious feelings of the Native Army, caste should 
be ignored wherever it interfered wiili duty. To prevent any 
iniseonceptiou on this point, no recruit should b^ admitted into 
the service unless prepared in presence of the Jliittfilion to drink' 
from a Bheestce’s mussuck, to cook and cat hisTood with clothes 
and accoutrements on, and to handle spade and pickaxe in.dig^ 
ging a trench. The Articles of "W^ar for the Native Army should, 
be revised and simplified^ the code of discijilinc rendered more 
strict, and tli'e fullest pearlies not only awariled but carried out 
in the cases of mutiny, combination or desertion. ‘ ‘ 

But abo.vc all,—and on this measure the eilicLenoy of 
future Native Army must chiefly depetfd,—the power of the 
Luropcau officers in Native Corps must bcincreased, that of the; 
Commanding officers being largely extended. The native 
dicr can .only be'ruled by the fear of punishment and the 
of reward. For a Comniauding officer powerless to confer 
the one oi; the other, he has neither respect or regard. In 
mer ida^s deep’Vespeot, implicit, obedience and sincere devotioif-' 
to his officers, were the characteristic featureiTof the sepey, buVv 
in, those days the Commanding officer was nearly fbbsolulef hte^ 
could flog or discharge, as he could also promote any 
was the Alahk, the Chief of the military body’, who’ 
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Aiifl to him alone for reward or pnnkhnieDt. We h^ve 
reason to believe that this power waa generally abusdd, but 
i know that the system was suitable and that it worked ad- 
’i^ii^bly. As the European and centralizing systems were gra- 
dihally introduced, the power of the Commanding officer passed 
away, and with it the respect and regard of the men. We no 
longer heard of the sepoy exposing his own life to shield his 
.effiicer from the chance of injury, or of the Native Commission¬ 
ed officers of the highest castes hearing the body of their de¬ 
ceased Commander to the grave, which was common enough in 
the olden days of the Bengal Army. 

Let the old pcrwers be restored, do away entirely with Regimen¬ 
tal Courts Martial in Native corps, hut assign to the Command*- 
ing officer the full punitive pQwers heretofore exercised by that 
tribunal. Give tlie Commanding officer power to discharge any 
man under 10 years’ service, without further reference or ap¬ 
peal, only forwarding*a statement to Head Quarters of the rea¬ 
sons for such a measure; the discharge of men above ten years’ 
„adrvice requiring only the sanction of the officer commanding 
Brigade, and if above 20 years’ service or a non-commis¬ 
sioned officer, that of the General officer commanding the Divi- 
Zicn. Let him have the entire .control of promotion and degrada¬ 
tion pf a(|l grades below that of Native Commissioned Olficer, 
llnd for and in those grades let his recommendations meet due 
attention from Head Quarters. 

If such powers were not abused in former days, there is less 
probability ol^such occurring now, when a higher tone of mora¬ 
lity and a clearer sense of right and wrong pervade the class of 
„Eur<^ean commissioned officers. The chances would be fur- 
reduced by a careful selection of Coimnanding officers, and 
the summary removal from command of those who manifest- 
incapacity or displayed evident injustice. 

Another important question reinaintfor consideration, and that 
is— the best mode of providing for the Staff duties of the army, 
including the appointments to Irregular corps and to Political 
or other (5ivil emp}<ty. This question is intimately mixed up 
with that of the requisite permanent cstabliehments for Regu¬ 
lar Corps. • ^ 

We are not of those who would advocate the formation of a 


separate Staff Corps which we firmly believe must involve con¬ 
siderable and unnecessary expense with very great inconve¬ 
nience and dissatisfaction. Neither are we ofthose who consi- 
dp that the employment of Regimental officers on Staff or Ci¬ 
vil *employ ^is objectionable, providing that the efficiency of Re¬ 
giments is not impaired by their absence, or in other words If the 
establishment ol officers is sufficient to meet this drain. The 
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Brigade, Divieion and Array Staff* are all calculated to wndi? 
an oUfoer better fitted for ultimate eoiiiiuand; eiujdoyineilit wi^ 
Irregular cor}>8 gives the junior officers earlier chances of ktdCf* , 
pendent charge and aecu'stoiu'i them to respoiisihility ; many oC 
the duties eoiiiiccted with tlie Department of Public Works Afi 
not bad training for tlie proics'^ional duties in the field, and tlim 
Jieveuue Survey and Poiitii’al Doparlinent afford opjiorUinitias 
of acquiring a knowledge of tlie country and people that may 
be iu>alual)lc in alter lite. MoreoAcr, an army is all tlje better 
lor having prizes to offer as stimulants to study and preparation. 
"We admit that injury has been intlictcd on the service by de¬ 
nuding llogimcnts ol officers for Staff* situations, and also that 
in many cu^cs tlie gencr.il craving for Staff employ created a 
dista'-te for Itegimeiital dutj^, but not with the best men. 
Taken iiltogetlier wc firmly believe that on the old s} stem the 
advantages counteibalanced tlie evils, and that much of the lat¬ 
ter might be obviated or reincdlcil. 

'fhe simplest plan, it Appears to us, w'ould be to fix the mi¬ 
nimum cbtabli&limcnt recpiisile for llcguaental duty in both 
Knroiiean and JMative Cor]>s, allowing a margin for absentees on 
furlough ami tcuijioranly didaelicd dutiob; and then, it any qffi- 
oer of that cslublishnicnt was npiioirited to the pcimuiicut Staffs 
civil or militaij, let him be utomlul at onec, bis iiamo borne 
on the 11 cgimental Polls as Supenumierary, and a promotion 
made in his jilace. On vacating Jiis appointment—if by jiroino- 
tioii to a higiier grade—he would retiiiu to his eoips taking up 
the Liighcr step; if under otlicr cin uuistanecs, he would be A 
fcuperiiumcrary witii ths 11 giniciit until some other officer of 
the same gia<lo got au appouitmeut, or u casualty occurred, 
There might bo some objection to carrying out this arrange- 
lucnA amongst tlie Field officers, ns the mumding a junior Major 
might give undue promotion in particular corps; but in the 
grades of Chaplain and Stibaltcrn the airangement would, we 
think, aiibwcr admirably. 

We have already proposed to form European UegimcnlB of 
10 Companies, and Native licgiincnts of 2 Battalions or 
](> Companies by doubling up two exibting 6W/^« of officer®, 
l^his plan would give—exclusive of the Colonels—2 Lieute¬ 
nant Colonels, 2 Majors, 14 Captains, 22 Lieutenants and 10# 
Ensigns per liegiment. Kow tor a European lleglmont of 10 
Companies, allowing for a depot in England aud another io 
India, 2 Lieutenant Colonels, 2 Majors, 12 Captains, 24 Lieuto* 
Hants aud 12 Ensigns would be quite sufficient, affording 4 officerRi 
per Company, which ought to give buflioieut margin for Kegi* 
mental ^taft aud abscutecfi. ^ ^ 

In like manner for a Native Kcgiracut of 2 BaUaUons tUh 

SuTEMni r, 1859. * 2R 
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||t. ^ with* 10 Ci^ptains and'20 Lieutenants would be 

||&ple> allowing a Commandant, second in Command, *2 Staff 
f alttd one Officer per Company to each Battalion, with 5 to spire 
;for absentees. To the Native Kegiments no Ensigns should be 
.iattached; all officers of that grade doing duty with the Euro¬ 
pean Regiments, whence, as vacancies occurred in either Euro¬ 
pean or Native Regiments, the senior Ensigns should be pro¬ 
moted provided they had passed a prescribed examination, not 
Only in their drills and exercises, but in a knowledge of the du¬ 
ties of a Company either European or Native, with a moderate 
ncauaintance with at least one language. 

In like manner a European Cavalry Regiment might consist 
of 2 Lieutenant Colonels, 2 Majors, 10 Captains and 20 Lieute¬ 
nants, that complement being sufficient for 8 Regimental and 2 
Depot Troops, allowing four Commandants, second in Com¬ 
mand, Regimental Staff, and 4 Officers per Squadron, with ^ 
liberal margin for absentees. It is not proposed to allow in future 
any'Cornets to the Cavalry, under the impression that it-would 
bo a far better arrangement if, instead of appointments for this 
branch being made direct at home without reference to special 
qualification or fitness, all vacancies were filled up by selec¬ 
tion from amongst the junior Lieutenants of the other branches, 
or from the senior Ensigns of the Infantry ; none being admis¬ 
sible who could not pass a satisfactory ordeal in riding and 
swordsmanship as well as in the other branches requisite for 
promotion to a Licutenantcy. This arrangerueiit would at any rate 
insure physical efficiency ; and a similar test, with the addition 
of a tolerable knowledge of the languages, should be imperative 
for entrance into the Irregular Cavalry also. 

These reduced establishments would afford a .considerable 
'body of Officers, Captains and Subalterns for the Staff amd for 
employment with Irregular Corps. 
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The following statement will shew the numherii 
the sevdral Presidencies:— 
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The Cavalry establishments of the three Presidencies will be 
better calculated together, as they would require a ’certain 
amount of amalgamation to carry out the proposed scheme. • 


Present 

Establish¬ 

ment. 

Grades. 

European 

Regiments. 

Surplus. 

Deficien¬ 

cy. 

. 21 

Colonels. 

10 

10 

• * • 

21 

Lieut. Colonels. 

22 

• • ■ 

1 

21 

Majors. 

22 

• • • 

1 

¥ 

147 

Captains. 

IIG ' 

37 

• • • 

273 

Subalterns. 

220 

• 

1 

i 

53 

• 4 • 


The foregoing statcUieuts exliibit, exclusive of the Colonels, 
a surplus of 530 Captains and 673 Subalterns, or a total of 1203 
Officers available for Staff and detached emploj'. 

Now’ the Irregular Cor})s would absorb a considerable propor¬ 
tion of this surplus, as, to render them really efficient, they would 
require a much larger complement of European Officers than 
has heretofore been allowed. There i^o greater fallacy than 
to suppose that, because Irregular Corps nave generally had on- 
*ly 3 or 4 Officers, attached, such a complement is sufficient, 
nr, as some have gone the length of stating, that Corps thus im¬ 
perfectly officered are better tlian ITegimeuts with fuller comple¬ 
ments. If this means anything, it must mean that a larger comple- 
meftt must be objectionable. ‘ Now we believe tnat the main 
question of efficiency is dependent on a sufficient complement of 
European Officers, more especially on service i and the utter 
inefficiency of the Bengal Mutineer Regiments when deprived of 
their European leaders, although in many, cases all forms of 
discipline and inanceuvrea were retained, and the armaments and 
equipments were unchanged, goes far to prove the correctness 
of our opinion. Are we so soon to forget the warning voice of 
Sir Charles Napier from the field of Meanee, Mffien,m his report of 
that action, ho so strongly expressed himself in the following me¬ 
morable wdrds? “I hope your Lordship will pardon me for 
.saying that the w.ant of jEuropeau Officers in the Natiye Regi- 
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' racnts at one period endangered the success of the action. > ffho 
‘ sepoy is a brave and excellent soldierj but lie requires to be 
‘ On in certain movements, and as he looks to his liiuropeaa 
‘ Oilicer, it* lie misses him, the greatest danger arises—three times 
‘ I saw them retreat, evidently because their Officers had fallen, 
‘and when another appeared and rallied them, tlicy at once , 
followed him boldly. This, my ]jord, accounts for the great 
‘ imiiiher of Eiiroi>ean officers killed and wounded in proportion 
‘ to the whole. 1 am sure that in observing a defect in 
‘ the formation of the Company’s troojis, the effect of which 
‘ might have been so sei iuus, I shall not be deemed presumptuous 
‘ or impertinent.” 

Sir II. Somerset, the Comraander-in-Chief at Bombay^ a most 
unprejudiced advocate, is very earnest on tlie same topic. In 
his able Minute he says ; —“ While I /Juile agree that three Euro- 
‘^pean officers are sufficient for each police corfis, I cannot believe 
‘ that that degree of disciiiline, which is the lilo and soul of the 
‘ regular army, dan ever Mie established or inaiutaiiicd by that 
‘ number of European officers per Uegiment in a native Imliaa 
‘ army. Whatever soldier-like cpialities the sepoy may hitherto 
‘ have shown, he owes their development solely to bis Euro- 
‘ pcan officers, under wiiosc directing influence his n||ural pre- 
‘ judices and apathy have been overcome.” 

“ A well officered native regiment is not only, as a rule, a better 
‘ disciplined and more efficient body in the. field than an irregu- 
‘ lav one, but it has greater weight in. the country in time 
‘ of peace. Its European Officers often exercise a beneffeial 
‘ influence beyond the lithits of their Ilegyiient, and I have ob- 

* served that politicaJ|^fficers anil IMagistratcs, in certain dr- 
‘ curastauces, estimate the native regulars at a very diftereat 

standard from other native troops.” 

“ That the reduction of European officers in • the native 
‘ army would involve a loss of its discipline and general efficien- 
‘ cy, there can be no doubt; but there is a still more serious eftl 
‘ inseparable from it, and that is, f/te undue power it would throw 
‘ into the hands of the native officers, for officers thcremust be ; 

‘ of one kind dr the other.” 

* * * * * 

« I firmly believe that no ai^iition of European strength thi^ 

‘ we are able to make, would even compensate for the moral ajEfcd ; 

C 

■ “When I reflect that out of the three officers^rdpoaed fc#' 

* each Begiment, dating and ingenious leaders 


ffiysical paralysis which, on undue reduction ot Luropesn ofll- ■; 
jers, would occur to the native army, and through it to, tlw V 
State.” ’ ■ • ' ' 
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aocsofoon l||ftve to be BUpplied, rasualtics tilled, the crrorA 
*'of indiscipline rectified by holding together the waverinj^or ral- 
<*Jying the broken mass, I fce‘1 utterly at a loss to aecoiiut for 
*t0 suicidal a plan aa that under notice.” 

These are opinions deserving of eareful eonf-idcration, and they 
are shared by ,the majority of the practical otllcera who have 
written on this subject. Wc may specially refer to the forcible • 
«and sound opinions expressed by IJrigadicr Colin Troup on this 
Bubjeot, who ably cxposco ‘‘ the clap-ifij* of the present day, that 
three European officers are suHieient lor a native regiment.” 

'The efficiency of the Punjab Irregular force with a limit-^ 
ed compluinont of officers, has made many converts to this the¬ 
ory, aiui is constantly brought foiward as an argument in favor 
of the present Irregular system. Dut the fact is that these corps 
have been reiidorod so fal* efficient, not by or through, but in 
despite of, thi8*objectional)lc system. They jn’omised the great 
advantage of being commanded not only by picked officers, but 
by officers furnished with the requlifite powers to enforce obe¬ 
dience and discipline ; and if this advantage so far counterbalanc¬ 
ed the evil of a paucity of otIiecr.s, how mucli gveater would have 
been the efficiency ol the same corps with a more suitable C(nn- 
plement. gJt is also to be considered tliat, during the late cam¬ 
paign, adcutional oflficers were attached to most of these corps that 
are actively employed, a measure that, however judi(“iou3 in it&elf, 
afiTorded a practical example of the weakness of the cxibtiiig 
system. 

If all the officers attached to irregular corps arc selected, the 
complement need not be solaigeas in the regular regiincntH, but 
in both Infantry and C.ualry wc cousjjjP^r that in addition to 
the Commandant and his Staif, tlierc should always be a second 
in command, and one officer to every two Companies or to 
each Squadron in the (^avalry, a measure specially recommended 
by the Commissioners in their Report, l^aeh Irregular Infantry 
Battalion would thus have 8 ofliccra including a Quarter Master, 
and each Cavalry Regiment 0 including only one Staff Officer, 
the Adjutant. The proposed establishment of forty Infantry 
and 32 Irregular Corps would, on this scale, absorb 512 
officers, exclusive of those required for the Hyderabad Contin¬ 
gent, Guido Corps and the Vicesoy’s Body Guard. 

To each Brigade there should bo, in addition to the Brigadier 
Commanding, n Brigade Major and a Brigade Quarter Master, 
who might be selected from the office of the Brigade, as a tempo¬ 
rary measure, without the necessity for their being seconded; but 
to prevent inconvenience from frequent changes in these appoint^;, 
knouts, thfe duties of tlie Divisional Staff should be extended so as 
to embrace much that now falls to the Brigade Staff. Each Brigade 
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bhi)uld also iiave a Commissariat OUBcor attached, taken fWjfttH 
that department, and a Field Engineei, w!io might also be 
Exeeuti%o Engineer; a-'Hihted by a Barrack Master of Ifivnlidw 
Warrant Oflicer. The l)i\isional Slaft might consist of the (jfene** 
ral Oriiecr Commanding, his A. 1). 0., Assistant Adjutant Ge^ 
iicral, Assistant Quarter Master (Jencr«»l, an *V.»^iitant Judge Adi*- 
\ocate (ieuoral, with a Deputy Pay Ma^^ter, a Heuior (yommitik 
sariat, Senior Engineer OlHeer, aud a Corninisaary of Ordnance 
attached. 

The Staff of the General OITicer Commanding a Corps d^Arm49t 
Aivho would in a measure represent, and perform most of^tlie 
duties of, the ]>ic8cnt t^omm!Uider&-iu-Cluef of the minor Presi- i 
dencics, might consist of a Deputy and 2 Assistants in both the *. 
Adjutant and (^iiaitcr M.ister (ireneral\ Departments, a Military 
Secretary, 2 Aido-de-Camps with the addition ofa Deputy Com^ 
niibsary (ieneial, a Chiel Engiiuer, a Deputy Judge Advocate 
General, and a Deputy Brineipal (N)nnni&''ary of Ordnance. 

The General Stall with the, C'oimuander-in-Chief to include 
an A\djutant and a <iuaitcr Ma'ter (icneral, ea«di with at least 
two Deputies and two Assi^l int-., the ,Judgc Advocate General, 
with the ('oinmandanti t>f Aitilleiy and Engineers, and a Per* 
bonal Staff ab at j)icsont. 

Of tlift Ariu\ Stad a fivcd proponion bhould be conferred on 
tire Line Ainiy wdiioli sh )uld not be exceeded; and in each De* 
partinent it wfuild bo deMiable to lia\c both AVrmics ])rt>portion<^ 
ally reprcbcntcd, as al o flu* sc\eral hnnehes. The nearest 
con\cnieiit proportions w^ould be 2 Line to 5 Local. The 
appointments to the Coiiiinissariat, I*ay and Audit Departments, 
&c., to Iricgular Corjgjjftiid to ]h)ljtiuil employ, might be open to ' 
both serviecb; but a strict cviminatiou as to knowledge 
of the languages, and a rule nccc'-hitating a certain ))rc\iou8 resi¬ 
dence ill India, the bulk ol these apj>oiutmcnts would fail to the 
Local force. 

Notwithstanding the ohjcctions to Staff Corps generally, it is A 
qucfation if it would not be ad\isi)de to eoubtitutc what may bo 
looked upon as the administiativc Departments of the Army into a 
permanent bcparatc Corps, including the present Commissariaif, 
Clothing, J*ay and Audit De[)arlnicuts. Tl>e special qualifications 
reqnircd'for real cflicicncy in these Departments, render it deeir<* 
able thdl when once obtained by, they hbould be retained for thil 
benefit of, the State; and moreo> cr the performance of those dutlos 
is of no great bouelit in military training for command, as is tim { 
case in other Departments. Were this arrangement adof^od It 
ought to insure greater Departmental cfficicuoy, and of oourst tlip\ 
interests of those so employed should bo carefully lofikedto,^ 
simplest plan would ibc to make scleotion from the Alittyi df ‘ 
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qualified Volunteers for these Departments, quafifieation con- 
of a certain period of service in India, a corflpetent 
knowledge of the languages, and also of general, professional, and 
i^ectal Departmental duties, all to be tested by examination. 
On vacancies occurring selected candidates'to act on probation 
for a year; after which, if pronounced eligible, they would be 
fShally struck oil' the strength of their regiments. Promotion to 
be regulated by length of actual service ; the emolument to 
consist of the pay and allowances of the several grades of Army 
rank, with Departmental Staff allowances. Departmental promo¬ 
tion to be altogether irrespective of Army rank. The honorary 
rank of Major General and Brigadier to attach to the senior ap¬ 
pointments. 

For all other staff .appointments the previous passing a pre¬ 
scribed examination to be absolutely necessary, with fixed periods 
of actual service in India according to the nature of the appoint- 
ment. 

The officers surplus to the regimental complements, we have 
proposed, would be all absorbed by the Civil and Military Staff, 
inoludimg Irregular and Police Corps. After formation with 
the full establishmenl of two Cadres jlbr llcgiinent, the comple¬ 
ment should be allowed to fall to the number proposed ; any 
appointment after that to involve seconding and new promotion. , 

It would still remain to ])rovide for the surplus Colonels. 
This coilld be doiie eitlier by allowing the appointment of a Co¬ 
lonel Commandant and a Colonel to eacK Kegiment, or, W'hat wc 
look upon as a preferable arrangement, by transferring all the 
surplus Colonels, of each arm, or an equivalent number of the 
oldest Colonels being General Officers, t^H^non-effective list} the 
.i^mofuments in either case to remain the same. - The compensation 
foroff-reckonings, which is one of the guaranteed advantages,being 
in the same manner as at present to the senior Jlegimen- 
4^ Officers, without reference to Brevet rank or nature of 
^ Employment, thus carrying out tlie spirit and intention of'tlie 
Original orders and regulations connected with this privilege. 

But wMlst the palladium of the service, the Kegimental rise 
' seniority, U carefully preserved and respected, it is most de- 
ii^cEble that arrangement should be made, and firmly and honest- 
np to, in orijcr to obviate tlie attendant evil of placing 
jmflfficknt men in commands. The double complement of field 
‘ Reel's would admit of wider and better selection for Regimental 
idr pat^iion commands; but any field, officer unfit for such 
^mmanda shpuhl bb summarily transferred to the retired list, 
would not take a plain hint to retire himself; the pen- 
■ of his tank or any higher pension he might be entitled to 
by length of |qr^ic^ accomiSnylng the trinsfers. For the Bri- 
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gade commands, on the efficient occupation of which the well¬ 
being of the Arm^ must mainly depend, selection by metit-^ 
within the limits ot proportion for the two armies—should hf the 
guide, and ‘ Line Brevet or Army rank woukhtell favourably 
when accompanying continued efficiency. The recent Order giving 
Brigadiers rank over any Field Officer in their Brigades, is cal*- 
culated materially to facilitate the selection of fitting men. The 
Ooinmand of Divisions in like manner should be by selection. 

Brigade and Divisional Commands should continue open to 
all branches as at present; but ns far as ])racticable officers should 
be employed in commands of their own particular arms. As tho 
number of Divisions would be reduced, an Inspector General 
of Cavalry might be sanctioned with the rank, pension and emo« 
luments ol a Uivi^-ional Commandor : the General Commandant 
of tlie whole ArtilleVy might be put on a bimilar footing, and 
in each Corps (TArmee there might bo a Commandant of that 
arm on tlie footing of a Brigsulier. By retaining only one Gene* 
lal Staff for the whole Army, all Departments and arms might 
be fllirly represented and efficiently controlled, whilst a saving 
would still accrue to the State. 

These, liowever, are matters of detail which could be subse-* 
([uently arranged, oui object novt i rather to elucidate the 
principle than to elaborate the miuutia. oi such an organiaa* 


tion. 


All the European Local Corps would require recruiting De¬ 
lfts in‘England. These might be permanently fixed at coii« 
venient stations for the Infantry and Cavalry, a Dep6t Brigade 
for the Local Artil^y being organized at W oolwicb, and a 
Depdt Battalion at *athamjbr the Local Engineers, The 
Commands and Staff ot these DepOts should con^tute permanen* 
and selected appointments, the current duties being performed |)y 
officers and Non Commissioned officers of the Local European 
Corps on furlough, duty at the Depot counting as 
but the time to be limited to one year. Officers so employed w4|>Mv,' 
bnng out the recruits annually, and all Cadets on ! 

should join que or other of these Depots, to learn their 
not being allowed to leave until they had passed in their 
Similar Depdts would be requisite in India, at well aeleet 
healthy stations, where the men would proceed on arrivai, < 
not join their respective corps until somewhat acclimated, t, 
strength at the Depdts in %gland and India should eatli 
eauaTto the average annual casualties of thg respeotive 
Lastly, such of the well oonduoted old soldiers who^ 
unfit to perform the active duties of a long campaign, 
be well qualified for sedentary service, and itfio 
remain in India, might be formed iuto TeteNII vk 
BarraaBas, 1859. * , 




I 
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Battalions, and employed oh Garrison duty at stations where a 
small European Garrison would be desirable. These Battalions 
to open to both Line aiul Local soldiers, but good character 
to be absolutcl^^ requisite to ensure admission. Probably 4 Bat¬ 
talions of Infantry and one of Artillery would absorb all the, 
qualified men of this class ordinarily available. 

One question yet remains, the armament and ecjuipnient of 
the Sepoy. On the broad principle wc consider that if it is advisa¬ 
ble to have a Native Army at all, il- should be rendered as effi¬ 
cient as practicable, so UvS to be available for eanployment against 
any enemy whatever. Tins principle we would desire to see act¬ 
ed upon to the fullest extent ultimately, but i'or the present we 
would make a single I’eservation in the c;asc of the arms. After 
all that has occurred it would bo well to withhold the Enfield 
Rifle from the Native soldier for a time, but let him be 


taught to look upon that armament as tlie greatest honor and 
reward he can obtain; thus wc wr-uld let the Native Corps 
win their arms by their conduct. d\) show to llie Array that 
such an arrangement was really cqj^tcnqdatcd, one or t#o of 
the most distinguished fkjrps might receive tile new anus at 
•once, as for instance the Guides and the Slinnoor Battalion, both 
of which gallantly established (heir claim to such honour al 
Delhi specially. For otliev Corps tlic sinoitth-borc percussion mus¬ 
ket is the most approj)nate weapon ; t)ut the Irregular frontier 


Battalion might be.armed with llic two-grooved Rifle, as they 
require an accurate piece to cope witii the Afghan Jizail. 

Tlie uniform and equipment of the Sepoy should, we think, 
correspond in general character and ap]iqa.rance with that of the 
Euro})ean soldier, but the detaiL might nave more of an orien¬ 
tal twdency. The turban might replace the cap or helmet, and 
the pajaraah tied at the waist be substituted for pantaloons. With¬ 
out adopting a slavish copy a hint might be taken from the equip¬ 
ment of the Zouaves of the Franco-Algerian Array. 

I^astly, though pressed for time and space, we would say a few 
i words regarding the Police Force. Although in newly conquer¬ 
ed iwoviaces a military police might possess considerable advan- 
'itiiges, as was found to be the case in Sind and the Punjab, (al¬ 
though the experiment was less successful in Oude, after the an¬ 
nexation,) ,we look u^n the arrangement as most objectionable 
;^0ri,fi|e^eral employment, especially in comjmratively settled, 
^^he greater the ef|>rt made to give the Police a 
f!lipS(|e^!’d^racter ^d training, the less fitted they become for 
- legitimate *Civil duties: the natural consequence of such 
the old Police Chowkedar must be still retain- 
^djjl^Quai.eipenfle is incurred for the new Military Police, 

' liody as a police and dangerous as a military 
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force.* The worst of designating the force as a Military Police 
is that, the smarter and more efficient the military officers employ¬ 
ed to organize or command the details, the more they will de- 
."ire, and exert themselves, to render it in accordance with its . 
name—a military body. For these considerations we would re* 
commend the abolition ot' the term Military Police, and the 
Hvoidamte of Military semblance in the armament, equipment or . 
even the designation o#the grades and compact bodies. 

Wo heartily advocate the adoption of measures to render the , 
Police of the wh<»le country more ell^ient than heretofore; we 
highly approve Of the introduction of military order and disci- 
jdinc; we would gladly see the training and equipment such 
as to enable .small bodies ol’ Police to overcome any amount of. 
rabble; but we would not s]>oil good material for Police by 
inakiiig bad soldiers out of it. We ’would recommend for the Po- , 
lice generally a plain, serviceable, native costume, of one uniform , 
colour tbronghnut the c mitry. They might carry a tulwar sus¬ 
pended from a waist-belt, but their ordinary weapon should be a ; 
stout stick or bludgeon j^at the several Thannahs there might 
he a few carbines for emergencies, and the men might' 
be taught to use their arms, and also the elements of Com¬ 
pany’s di ill suUmient t ^ enable thcjn t ^ march with soldiers and 
without confusion. They might be organized in groups equi- 
uilent to a Company, four of them under the command of 
a Fuio]>ean Olliccr, and a ct)nvonicnt luwnber of these bcalies 
ronstituting a legion equivalent to a Division of Poliee on the 
existing system, the military nomciiclatuic being carefully avoid- 


ed. ^ 

Men so organized would not bo above their work, and mi^ht 
prove of lar more use in relieving the army from much harassing.* 
<luty, than if they set up lor forming an army themselves. „ 
Finally, whatever might be the extent of this force the whi^e" 
of tiic expenses should be borne by the district or provindeTlftv 
which it is locaced, and lor the protection of which it is sped^ 

ally re{[uired. • ^ .‘tl;# 

Such is an outline of the general arrangement which 


would venture to suggest. A well behaved mixed 
Europeans and Natives, reduced in number but increased in 
ciency. The Infantry and Cavalry in thfe proportion of 1 
pean to 2 Natives, hut the European Artillery force redinc 
these general proportions to 3 and 5. The Europ^Ht'i 
nearly equally divided between the Line and Local Air^^ 
allotment made with reference to the actuarootM^tlcKh"^'^ 
cumstances of the assigned localities. The 
the regular force in Brigades of all 
armies themselves, but based on 
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Legion. All oases of jealousy and heartburning removed by a fair 
; pn^rtionate adjustment ot ail advantages of commands and staff, 
f^and provision made for ensuring efBeient commanding officer.-^. 

whilst provision is made to ensure good recruits, suitable 
^iriployment is found for the worn veteran. 

.^itich a Force, which would be always available and prepareil 
I# any emergency, would^ ensure to Great Britain the j)erma- 
command and possession of our Indian Empire, and m> 
^^mblnatiou internal or foreign .need be regarded with anxic 
to succeed in^resting that jewel from her Crown. 








